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CHAPTEE I. 

STEUCTURE OF VERBAL STEMS. 

CONTEXTS. —§ 1. Structure of the Sanskrit Verb. — { 2. Beginnings of 
THE Analytical System in Sanskrit.—§ 3. Conjugations of the Pali 
Verb.—§ 4. Tenses of the Pali Verb.—§ § 5, 6. The Verb in Jaina 
Prakrit.—§ 7. Scenic Prakrit Verb.—§ 8. Apabhranija Verbal Forms. 
—§ 9. The Modern Verbal Stem.—§ 10. Phases of the Verb.—§ 11. 
Single and Double Stems.—§ 12. Single Neuter Stems from Sanskrit 
BBU Boots.—§ 13. The same from other Classes of Sanskrit Roots.— 
§ 14. Modern Neuter Stems from Sanskrit Passive Past Participles. 
—§ 15. Single Active Stems.—16. Treatment of Sanskrit Roots 

ENDING IN A VoWEL. - § 17. ThE StEM DUKH . -§ 18. DoUBLE VeRBS. — 

§ 19. Sindhi Double Stems Differing in the Final Consonant.—^ 20. 
Double Stems Differing in Vowel and Final Consonant.—} 21. Double 
Stems Differing only in the Vowel.—§ 22. Examples and Illustra¬ 
tions.—§ 23. Laws of the Formation of Modern Stems.—§ 24. The 
Passive Intransitive.—§ 25. The Passive.—§ 26. The Causal.—§ 27. 
The Passive Causal.—§ 28. The Causal in a Neuter Sense.—{ 29. 
Secondary Stems.—§ 30. Reduplicated and Imitative Stems.—§ 31. 
Gipsy Verbal Stems. 

§ 1. The Sanskrit verb, with its long array of tenses, intricate 
phonetic changes, and elaborate rules of formation, seems to 
have been subjected at a very early period to processes of 
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simplification. Indeed, we may be permitted to bold that 
some, at least, of the forms laid down in the works of Sanskrit 
grammarians, were never actually in use in the spoken lan¬ 
guage, and with all due deference to the opinions of scholars, 
it may be urged that much of this elaborate development arose 
in an age when the speech of the people had wandered very far 
awa}' from the classical tjrpe. Even if it were not so, even if 
there ever were a time when the Aryan peasant used poly¬ 
syllabic desideratives, and was familiar with multiform aorists, 
it is clear that he began to satisfy himself with a simpler 
system at a very distant epoch, for the range of forms in 
Pali and the other Prakrits is far narrower than in classical 
Sanskrit. 

Simplification is in fact the rule in all branches of the Indo- 
European family of languages, and in those we are now dis¬ 
cussing, the verb follows this general law. To make this clear, 
it may be well to give here, as a preliminary matter, a slight 
sketch of the structure of the verb as it stands in the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit stages of development. 

In that stage of the Sanskrit language which is usually ac¬ 
cepted as the classical one, the verb is sjmthetical throughout, 
except in one or two tenses where, as wiU be hereafter shown, 
the analytical method has already begun to show itself. By 
separating the inflectional additions, and unravelling the 
euphonic changes necessitated by them, we may arrive at a 
residuum or grammarian’s abstraction called the root. These 
roots, which have no real existence in spoken language, serve 
as useful and indispensable pegs on which to hang the long 
chain of forms which would otherwise defy all attempts at 
reducing them to order. Some writers have lately thought fit 
to sneer at the philologist and his roots, and have made them¬ 
selves merry over imaginary pictures of a time when the 
human race talked to each other in roots only. These gentle¬ 
men set up a bugbear of their own creation for the purpose of 
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pulling it to pieces again. No one, as far as I am aware, has 
ever asserted that at a given period of the world’.s history a 
certain race of men used such words as hhk, gam, or kar, till 
some one hit on the ingenious device of adding to hhu the word 
ami, and, modifying bhu into bhava, hurst upon his astonished 
countrymen with the newly-discovered word bharami, “ I am.” 
What has been asserted, and truly too, is that in Sanskrit we 
find a large number of words exprc.ssing the idea of “ being,” 
in which the consonantal sound hh is followed by various 
vowels and semivowels, which, according to phonetic laws, 
spring from the vowel a, and that as, for scientific purposes, 
some common generic term is required to enable us to include 
under one head all parts of the verb, we are justified in putting 
together these two constant unvarying elements, and so obtain¬ 
ing a neat technical expression hhii, to which, as to a common 
factor, can be referred all the words expressive of “ being ” in 
its relations of time, person, and condition. Analysis and ar¬ 
rangement of this sort is an essential part of every science, and 
the native grammarians had done this much work for us before 
European skill was brought to bear on the subject. 

Verbal roots, then, are grammarians’ tickets, by which actual 
spoken words are classified and arranged in groups for con¬ 
venience of investigation. The roots in Sanskrit are mostly 
monosyllabic, consisting of a consonant followed by a vowel, as 
bhu, ya, ni, or of a vowel followed by a consonant, as ad, ish, 
ubh, or of a vowel between two consonants, as kar, gam, pat. 
Roots may also consist of a single vowel, as i, and in the place 
of a single consonant there may be a nexus, as grah, pinj, mlai. 
Those roots which have more than one syllable are usually of a 
secondary nature, being in some cases produced by reduplica¬ 
tion, a.s,jagar, in others made from nouns, as kumar. 

Each verbal root presents six phases or grades of action: 
active, neuter, passive, causal, desiderative, intensive. All 
these are distinguished by certain modifications of the letters 
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of the root, and hy certain prefixed and atfixed syllables. 
3? hhii, “ to be,” undergoes the following modifications ; 


Active 1 

Neuter j 

Passive 

Causal 

Desiderative 

Intensive 


bhava. 

hhuya. 

bhavaya. 

bubhusha, 

bobhfij'a. 


Thus 


The causal also is in some cases treated as primary stem, and 
gives rise to subsidiary forms; thus from pataya “cause to 
fall,” is made a passive patya, whence comes a desiderative 
causal piputayisha. 

Each of these six phases may be conjugated throughout 
■ thirteen tenses, in each of which are nine forms representing 
the three persons of the singular, dual, and plural. It rarely' 
happens in practice that any one verbal root exhibits the whole 
of these forms, but if we regard the general type, we may 
fairly say that a Sanskrit verb, as an individual entity, is an 
aggregate of seven hundred and two words, all agreeing in 
expressing modifications of the idea contained in the root- 
syllable, which is the common inheritance of them aU.^ Of 
the thirteen tenses, nine are conjugated according to certain 
rules which, with some exceptions, hold good for all verbs in 
the language, but the remaining four tenses are subject to 
rules by which they are divided into ten classes or conjuga¬ 
tions. These four are the present, imperfect, imperative, and 
optative ; and before we can determine what form a verbal 


' Namely, 6 phases x 13 tenses x 9 persons=702. But this is an extreme calcu¬ 
lation, for the Subjunctive (Let) is only found in Vedic Sanskrit; and the two forms 
of the Perfect (Lit) may he regarded as variations of the same tense. Thus the 
number of tenses may be reduced to ten, viz. Present (Lat), Imperfect (Lah), 
Optative (Liii), Imperative (Lot), Perfect (Lit), Aorist (Luh), Future (Lrt), Con¬ 
ditional (Lrii), Second Future (Lut), Benedictive (us'ir Liri). By this reckoning the 
number ot forms would be 6 x 10 x 9 = 540, 
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root can take in any of these tenses, M'e must know 'what con¬ 
jugation it belongs to. 

Inasmuch also as the San.skrit grammarians class the active 
and neuter phases together, urn must find out which of these 
two phases any given verb employ.s, for the terminations of the 
tenses and persons are different. iSome verbs employ both, but 
the majority are conjugated only in one of the two, and as 
there is no rule as to which of the two is to be used, the dic¬ 
tionary is our only guide. The active, or Parasmaipada, as it 
is called, stands to the neuter, or Atmanepada, in the same rela¬ 
tion as the active in Greek does to the middle voice, and the 
resemblance is the greater, in that the Atmanepada, like the 
middle voice in Greek, uses the terminations of the passive. 

Although each of the seven hundred and two words wliich 
make up the complete typical Saii.skrit verb contains the 
common root-syllable, yet this syllable docs not appear in the 
same form in each U’ord, but is subject to certain cuijhonic and 
other influences which affect both the vowels and consonants 
composing it, and often materially alter its shape. Thus the 
verbal root KAR, “do,” appears in classical Sanskrit in the 
following forms ; 

1. IT Kri, in 1 du. pf. Par. chalrica, 1 pi. id. c/iaJiriina, 2 s. 
pf. Atm. chairishe, 1 du., 1 and 2 pi. id. chaJirivahe, chakrimahe, 
cJidkridhce; in the whole of the laor. Atm., as akrishi, akrifhah, 
akrita, etc.; in the pass. part, kritah, and gerund kritva, and in 
the benedictive Atm., as krisJik/tta, etc. 

2. kri, in bened. Par., as kriyasam, kriyuh, kriyat, etc., 
and in the passive present, as kriye, kriyasc, kriyatc, etc. 

3. kar, in pres. Par., as karomi, karoshi, karofi, and before 
all weak terminations. 

4. kur, in pres. Atm., as kurre, kurushe, kurute, and 
before strong terminations. 

5. kar, in pf. Par., as eJiakura, and 1 aor. Par., as 
ak&rsham, also in the causal, as karayati. 
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6. ^ hr, in 2 and 3 pi. pf. Par., chakra, chakruh, and 1 and 
3 s. pf. Atm. cliakrc. 

In the same way the root CRU“}xeav,” appears in some parts 
of the verb as gri, in others as p-it, grii, grin, and grav. In the 
whole range of verbal roots there is perhaps not one which 
does not undergo more or less modification in the course of 

o 

being conjugated. 

Hot only does the root-syllable present itself in various 
forms in the several tenses, but the terminations of the nine 
persons differ in each tense, and sometimes one tense will have 
two sets of terminations. Moreover, the endings of any given 
tense in one phase, differ from the corresponding ones of the 
same tense in another phase. Thus the terminations of the 
present tense are in the active phase 


Singular 

1. ami. 

2. si. 

3. 

ti. 

Dual 

1. avah. 

2. thah. 

3. 

tab. 

Plural 

1. amah. 

2. tha. 

3. 

nti. 

the middle phase the 

same tense ends in 



Singular 

1. i. 

2. se. 

3. 

te. 

Dual 

1. avahe. 

2. ithe. 

3. 

ite. 

Plural 

1. amahe. 

2. dhve. 

3. 

nte. 


This slight outline will suffice to show how vast and intricate 
are the ramifications of the Sanskrit verb. The reader who 
has followed the steps by which the noun has been simplified, 
as shown in the second volume of this work, will not he sur¬ 
prised to find in the present volume how widely the modem 
verb differs from that of Sanskrit. It was impossible to reduce 
the verb to anything like the simplicity required by modern 
speakers without sacrificing by far the greater portion of the 
immense and unwieldy apparatus of ancient times. 

§ 2. Om'ng to the want of a continuous succession of literary 
documents, such as exists in the case of the modern Romance 
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languages of Europe, it is scarcely possible to trace step by step 
the changes which have occurred in the verb. It is necessary, 
however, to make the attempt, and to piece together such evi¬ 
dence as we have, because the modern verb is an undoubted 
descendant of the ancient one, though only a slight trait here 
and there recalls the features of its parent, and its structure in 
many points can only be rendered intelligible by tracing it 
back to the ancient stock whence it sprung. 

The first steps in the direction of simplification occur in 
Sanskrit itself. Many of the elaborate forms cited by gram¬ 
marians are of very rare occurrence in actual literature, and 
some of them seem almo.st to have been invented for the sake 
of uniformity. Three instances of this tendency in classical 
Sanskrit may here be noticed. 

The perfect tense in Sanskrit, as in Greek, is usually formed 
by reduplication, so we have from V “ burn,” pf. WfrrT. 
V ■511 “ see,” pf. j'lst as ’Keliru) makes \e\onra and rperirw, 

T€Tpo<j>a. But there are certain roots which cannot take re¬ 
duplication, and these form their perfect by an analytical 
process. The root is formed into a sort of abstract substantive 
in the accusative case, and the perfect of an auxiliary verb is 
added to it. The verbs “be,” "TO “be,” and “do,” are 
the auxiliaries principally employed for this purpose. Thus— 

\/ “wet,” makes pf. '^t or'^^ ^STO- 

V “ shine,” „ „ etc. 

V “ explain, ” etc.' 

Another instance of the analytical formation is seen in the 
future tense made out of the agent of the verb with the present 
tense of the auxiliary “be.” Thus from V “know,” 
comes the agent which with the present of makes 

S. 1. M l fvid T f^ P- 1- 

2 . 2 . 

* Max Muller’s Sanskrit Grammar, p. 172. 
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A third instance is a foi’m of phrase in which the passive 
past participle is combined with this same auxiliary to 
form a perfect definite, as “I iave come,” or, as 

more faithfully represented by other European languages, “je 
s!(is venu,” and as we sometimes say ourselves, “I am come.” 
Here an analytical construction supplies the place of the per¬ 
fect. Closely allied to this is the frequent habit in writers of 
the classical style of expressing the same tense by the neuter of 
the p.p.p. with the subject in the instrumental, as affi “by 
him gone,” t.e. “ he went,” instead of sfarW- 

These are the first faint indications of a method which, in 
the course of ages, has developed to such an extent as to consti¬ 
tute the leading principle in the organization of the modern 
verb. By this system a greater facility for expressing nice 
shades of meaning is obtained. may mean “ he went,” 

or, “ he has gone,” but by the other system each of these two 
meanings has a phrase peculiar to itself, meaning “he 

has gone,” and JTff “he went.” Precisely in the same 
way the Latin had only ego amari for “I loved” and “I 
have loved,” but the Romance languages found this insuffi¬ 
cient, and they have— 

“I loved.” “I have loved,” 

French j’aimai j’ai aime. 

Italian io amai io ho amato. 

Spanish yo ame yo he amado. 

§ 3. The next step in the reduction of the numerous Sanskrit 
tenses to a more manageable compass is seen in Pali, originally 
an Indian Prakrit, but which became the sacred language of 
the Buddhists of Ceylon, having been carried thither in the 
middle of the third century' before Christ, by Mahendra, 
son of King Acoka, and spread thence to Burmah and Siam. 

* Kuhn, Beitrage zur Pali Grammatik, p. 1. But Tumour, Mahawanso xxii., 
gives B.c. S07. So also Childers, preface, p. Lx. 
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Although the Pali grammarians, in their anxiety to exalt their 
sacred speech, tell us that the verb has ten conjugations, yet 
examples of all these are but rarely found.* Four of the ten 
Sanskrit conjugations, the first, fourth, sixth, and tenth, re¬ 
semble each other very closely even in that language, and are 
easily brought down to one in Pali. The seventh of Sanskrit 
also loses somewhat of its peculiar type, which consists in in¬ 
serting between the vowel of the root and the final conso¬ 
nant, or before weak terminations. Thus in Skr. y/ rmlh, 
“to obstruct,” makes its present rioiaddhi, but in Pali, 

while the sf is retained, the present is rundhafi, after the type 
of the first class. 

Five out of the ten Sanskrit conjugations arc thus reduced 
almost, if not entirely, to one. Of the remaining five, the 
second of Sanskrit in roots which end in a vowel exliibits some 
traces of Sanskrit forms, while in those which end in a con¬ 
sonant the tj-pes of the first, or Bhit, class prevail. Thus 

Skr. “to go,” pr. Pali also yuti, but 

Skr. \/ “ to rub,” pr. JrrfS- Pali majjaii,as if from a Skr. . 

Vff “tomilk,” „ „ dohati. 

v'f%f “to lick,” „ ,, leliati. 

The third conjugation occasionally takes the reduplication as 
in Sanskrit, but in many instances prefers the Bhu tj-pe. Thus 

Skr. “ to fear,” Pali 

t/>irr“to hold,” .. ^VrfTT and 

The verb dd, “ to give,” which belongs to this conjugation, 
has special developments of its own, and is discussed in § 16. 

The fifth, eighth, and ninth classes are very similar even in 
Sanskrit, for while the fifth adds to its root, the eighth 
adds but as all its roots except one already end in it 

* Seven classes are given by Kaccayana. See Senart, Journal Asiatique, vi. s^rie, 
Tol. ivii. p. 439. 
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comes practically to pretty much the same thing as the fifth. 
The ninth adds sj;, *(1, and ^ to the root before various termina¬ 
tions. Here Pali draws very slight distinctions, making verbs 
of the fifth class take ^ and ^ indifferently, and both fifth and 
ninth appear occasionally in the guise of the first. Thus— 


Skr. v' ^ “ hear,” V. 

VW^“bind,”ix. WWrfW- 
Vir “do,” viii. 

“ think,” viii. 


Pali and WJUTfW. 


The reason why the forms of the Bhu conjugation exercise 
so great an influence, and, like the -us-stem in nouns, so largely 
displace all the other types, is probably that the first conjuga¬ 
tion is by far the largest, containing upwards of nine hundred 
out of the two thousand roots said to exist in Sanskrit. The 
second conjugation has only seventy-three, the third but 
twenty-five, the fourth and sixth about one hundred and forty 
each. The tenth, it is true, contains four hundred, but it is 
identical in form with the causal. The fifth has only thirty- 
three, the ninth sixty-one, while under the seventh class are 
tv'enty-five, and under the eighth only nine. These figures, it 
must be added, are taken from the Dhatupatha, a grammarian’s 
list of roots,* which contains many roots seldom, if ever, found 
in use, so that for all practical purposes the first conjugation 
covers more than half the verbs in the language. When it is 
also remembered that the fourth, sixth, and tenth differ but 
slightly from the first, it is not surprising that the terminations 
common to these four conjugations should have fixed them¬ 
selves in the popular mind, and been added by the vulgar 
to all roots indiscriminately. Hearly all those verbs which 
retain the tj'pe of any conjugation, except the first, are words 
of extremely common use, which would naturally keep their 


’ estergaard, Eadices Sanskr. p. 342. 
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well-known forms in the mouths of the people in spite of all 
rules and tendencies to the contrary. 

§ 4. The dual number has entirely disappeared from Pali, 
and the Atmanepada, or middle phase, has practically merged 
into the active, for although Kaccayana (J. As., vol. xvii. 
p. 429, sutra 18) gives terminations for it, yet it is admitted 
that those of the active may be used instead, and practically it 
would appear that they are so used. The other phases, as 
causal, passive, desiderative, and intensive, have their own 
forms as in Sanskrit. 

- Among the tenses the chief i.s the present, and it is in Pali 
that we first find a tendency to retain throughout the whole 
verb that form of the root which is in use in the present. This 
tendency grows stronger in the later Prakrits, and becomes an 
almost invariable rule in the modern languages. Thus— 

Skr. V “cook,” present Pa. 

future TJvsfff. » 

aorist wr^ci;. „ 

gerund . 

Phonetic influences in Sanskrit change this root as regards 
its final consonant in the different tenses, but Pali, having got 
hold of the form pack in the present tense, retains it throughout 
the verb. It is still, however, only a tendency, and not a law, 
for we find instances in which Pali forms are derived directly 
from the corresponding tense in Sanskrit. One who should 
attempt to learn Pali without reference to Sanskrit would find 
it difficult to understand how the words karoti, kubbati, kayird, 
kdhdmi, akdsi, kattum, could all spring from the same verbal 
root. It is only when the corresponding Sanskrit forms karoti, 
kurvate, kurydt} kartdsmi, akdrshif, kartum, are put by their 

^ Or more strictly from an older karyut not in use in classical Sanskrit. Suhn, 
Beitiage, 106. 
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side, that the thread which connects them all becomes evident. 
Just so in the Romance languages, Italian so, sa, sapete, sanno, 
seppi, seem to have very little bej'ond the initial s in common, 
till it is perceived that they come from the Latin scqno, sapif, 
sapitis, sapiunt, sapid; thus, also, ho and ebhi can only be seen 
to be parts of the same verb when their origin from Latin haboo 
and habni is recognized. In Spanish there is the same diffi¬ 
culty, as will be seen by comparing liacer, liago, like, hare, and 
hecho, with their Latin originals facere, faeio, feci, facere habeo, 
aeoA factum. In Portuguese, which seems to be the lowest and 
most corrupt Apahhranca of the Romance Prakrits, the changes 
are such as almost to defy analysis. For instance, ter, tenho, 
tinha, ike, terei, correspond to Latin tenere, teneo, tenebam, 
tenui, tenere habeo: also hei, houve, haja, to habeo, habui, habcam, 
and sou, he,foi, seja, to sum, esf,fui, sff.' 

The tenses of the Pali verb are eight in number.^ These 
correspond to the tenses of the Sanskrit verb, omitting the 
periphrastic or second future (lut), the benedictive (agir liii), 
and the subjunctive (let). The present active is almost exactly 
the same as the Sanskrit as regards its terminations in the Bhu 
form, and the middle only differs, and even then very slightly, 
in the 1 and 2 plural. Thus— 

Skr. I pi. TTWTJrt- 2. TT^. 

Pa. 1. . 2. 

In this tense, as in many others, Pali is not very instructive, 
it clings too closely to the Sanskrit. It is, however, necessary 
to give a sketch of its forms, because they exhibit the first 
traces of that gradual change which has led to the modern con¬ 
jugation. Even when the Pali conjugates a verb according to 


' Diez, Gramm, d. Eomanischen Sprachen, rol. ii. p. 188. 

2 The materials for this section are taken chiefly from Kuhn, Beitrage, p. 93 sej^., 
with some additions from Childers’s Dictionary, and a few remarks of my own. 
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any class other than the Bhu, it still keeps the personal end¬ 
ings of Sanskrit for that conjugation ; thus from “ go,” 
we have— 

Pa. s. 1. ^rrfir, 2. ^rrf%, 3. •qrfn; p. 1. 3. ^tfa. . 

which differs from Sanskrit only in omitting the visarga 
in P. 1. 

The imperative follows the type of the present, and may be 
thus compared with Sanskrit Parasmaipada, 

Skr. S. 1. 2. 3. P. 1. 2. XJ^^TT, 3. XJ'gj. 

Pa. S. l.XJ^grfJT, 2.Xf^ff, 3. xpgj; P.l.XJ^TJI, 2.xr^, 3. X?^. 

and with the Atmanepada, thus— 

Skr. S. 1. X]%, 2. xj^^, 3. xi’q^flt; P. I.xj^tijI, 2.xi^x 4. 3. xj^f. 

Pa. S. 1. xi%, 2. xp^, 3. xj=g^; P. 1. xi^Jl%, 2.xr^, 3.xr^. 

Here the S. 1 Parasmai seems to have arisen from some con¬ 
fusion with the present, as also P. 2. Noteworthy is S. 2, M'ith 
its ending ff , which, though only found in classical Sanskrit 
in the second, third, seventh, and ninth conjugations, has crept 
into all in Pali, and has continued on into the mediaeval period, 
thus Chand 

“ /Say thou a good word of them.”—Pr. E. i. 9. 

where = Skr. (ff). In Vedic Skr. appears in 

aU the conjugations. Of the Atmane forms P. 1 seems to be 
derived from an older form, masai. P. 2 should perhaps 
be read hvo, not vho, in which case it is a regular resultant 
from Sanskrit dhv. 

The potential is the Sanskrit optative (lih), thus— 

Parasmai. 

Skr. S. 1. X?^, 2. XJ^, 3. XI%f^; P. 1. XT%Jf, 2. XJ^f, 3. 

Pa. S. 1. XI^^TfJT. 2. oarrf^, 3. «?a[; P.l. »3^T?r, 2. 3. o^. 
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A 

Atmanb. 

Sk. S. 1. 2. 3. P. 1. , 2. Tl%t4, 3. 

Pa. S. 1. 2. 3. P. I. q%SStT»^f, 2. 3. • 

In this tense the point specially to be noticed is the tendency 
to simplify not only the root-syllable, but the range of termi¬ 
nations also. Having got the syllables eiji/a as the tj'pe of the 
tense, Pali seeks to avoid all further distinctions, and to use as 
much as possible the personal endings of the 2 Jresent tense. It 
sometimes conjugates the potential according to the types of 
other classes, and in this respect follows the lead of the present 
less faithfully in this tense than in the imperative. Thus, 
though in the present and imperative of Tzar, it follows the 
Sanskrit, and has Izaroti, karotu, yet in the potential it treats 
kar as if it belonged to the Bhh class, and has kareyyilmi as 
though from a Sanskrit kareyam instead of the actual kuryam. 
There are other peculiarities about this tense which are not 
here noticed, as having no bearing upon the subject of the 
modern languages. 

The imperfect has been, to some extent, mixed up with the 
aorist (luh), and both, together with the perfect, lead us into 
considerations which are of interest only for Pali itself, not 
having survived or had any influence on modem developments. 
They may therefore be passed over as immaterial to our present 
inquiry. 

The future, on the contrary, oflTers many interesting peculi¬ 
arities, especially, as will be seen hereafter, in reference to 
Gujarati and some of the rustic dialects of Hindi. The future 
is a difierent tense in the modern languages, and every scrap 
of information which can help to elucidate it deserves special 
notice. It runs thus in Pali (/“go ”)— 

Skr. S. 1. 2. 3. p. 1. 3. 

Pa. S. I. srfJIWTffl, 2. 3. <>wfn; P. I. <>WT»T, 2. 3. 
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Here the only noteworthy feature is the change of ^ 

A 

into W* The Atmanepada follows the same rule throughout. 
Although the tendency to keep that form of the root which 
exists in the present leads to divergences from the Sanskrit 
future tj-pe, yet instances occur in which the Sanskrit type is 
preserved. These occur in reference to that very troublesome 
feature in the Sanskrit verb, the intermediate which is some¬ 
times inserted between the root and the termination, and some¬ 
times not. When it is not inserted, the euphonic laws of 
Sanskrit require that the final consonant of the root be 
changed to enable it to combine with the initial consonant 
of the termination. Thus V “ cook,” when it has to take 
the future termination becomes and xjq; -|- Bfffi = xj^TfiT • 
Here Pali sticks to the form because it is used in the present 
and makes its future xjt%^^fff as though there had been (as 
there probably was in colloquial usage) a Sanskrit future 
with the intermediate ^ inserted. 

In a certain number of verbs, however, it has two forms, 
one as above retaining the root-form of the present, and the 
other a phonetic equivalent of the Sanskrit. Kuhn^ gives 
the following examples, to which I add the Sanskrit for com¬ 
parison. 



“get,” 

future 

Pali but also 


“ speak,’ 

> 

fy 




Vvn “ 

put,” 

yy 


„ 'trarfir. 



‘ dwell,” 

yy 


7. but also 

Vfwi 

“ cleave. 

yy 

yy 


„ WWfH 

yy 


‘ eat,” 

yy 


.7 

yy • 


‘loose,” 

yy 


77 

yy 


hear,” 

yy 


77 





* Beitrage, p. 

115. 
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The consonantal changes are in accordance with the treat¬ 
ment of the nexus as explained in Vol. I. p. 304. The striving 
after uniformity is seen, however, in the retention of the alter¬ 
native forms having the same tj'pe as the present, and it is, 
moreover, worth observing that the forms which reproduce the 
tj^ie of the Sanskrit without the intermediate ^ seem by 
degrees to have been misunderstood. The illiterate masses, 
and even those better instructed, seem to have missed the issati 
which so generally indicated to their minds the future tense, 
and regarded those forms which had not this familiar sound 
as present tenses. So they made double futures by adding the 
ma to them. Thus from“to see,” future 5'^rfH, Pali 
made a form dakhhati, but the people by degrees took this for 
a present, and made what to them seemed a more correct future 
dakkhmati. I mention this here as I shall have occasion here¬ 
after to discuss the much-debated question of the origin of 
the familiar modern stem dekh “see” (see § 17). Another 
instance is 

Skr. ^/ ^ “be able,” future Pa. wlience vulgo 

In one case Pali has a future which points back to a Yedic 
form : 

Skr. V “ weep.” Vedic future Pa. 

Classic ditto 

Occasionally the W is softened to f, as in ^TTf from 

Skr. This is noteworthy with reference to 

Bhojpuri and the eastern Hindi dialects generally. 

§ 5. It used to be held that Pali was a descendant of the 
Magadhi dialect of Prakrit, but this opinion is now, I believe, 
exploded. Though the question is not yet set at rest, it would 
seem to have been fairly estabKshed that Mahendra u'as a 
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native of TJjjayin, and that the language which he carried to 
Ceylon was the ordinary vernacular of his own province.^ 
This dialect was not very different from that of Magadha, and 
Mahendra may have slightly altered the Migadhi sayings of 
the great master, hy his Ujjayini pronunciation, while retaining 
the name Magadhi out of deference to the sacred associations 
which clustered roimd the birthplace of Buddha. 

Be this as it may, the nearest Indian dialect to Pali seems 
undoubtedly to be the Prakrit of the Bhagavati, a sacred book 
of the semi-Buddhist sect of Jainas. If Ilemachandra, him¬ 
self a Jain and author of several works on Prakrit, were 
available for reference, our task would be easier; as yet, how¬ 
ever, none of Hemachandra’s writings have been printed or 
edited. "Weber’s articles on the Bhagavati are at present our 
only source of information.- 

In the Jaina Prakrit the ten conjugations of the Sanskrit 
verb are, with few exceptions, reduced to the Bhh tj-pe. In 
this respect it goes further than Pali, treating as verbs of the 
first conjugation many which in Pali retain the type of other 
conjugations. The fifth, seventh, and ninth conjugations, 
which in Sanskrit insert with certain variations, are all 
reduced to one head by regarding the ^ as part of the root, 
as is also the case with the of the fourth class. The a 
inserted between the root and termination of the Bhu class 
is used throughout, though occasionally weakened to i, or 
changed to e from some confusion between this and the e = aya, 
which is the type of the tenth class. The following examples 
will illustrate the above remarks. 

^ Kuhn, Beitrage, p. 7. 

2 Pischel’s admirable edition of Hemachandra’s Grammar (Orphanage Press, Halle, 
1877) has reached me just as this work is going to press, and too late to be of use 
for this edition, except for a few hasty notes here and there. Mueller’s Beitrage zur 
Grammatik dcs Jainaprakrit came into my hands about the same time. I find it 
enables mo to add a few illustrations to this section, which, however, was written in 
the latter part of 1875. 


TOL. III. 


2 
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Skr. V ? “ take,” i. ITfi! Jaina ITT- 

“ know,’ ’ ii. ttr- 

PI. 3 

VVT “put,” iii. 

with puts on (clothes)” 

and fxifT?;. 

V finj “ succeed,” iv. fcerfH „ 

but wrrv “ propitiate,” ■^UTTIT- 

V “ get,” V. WSYRT- 

with JT, ITTR., m>nff| „ m^Ujf > the •! being 

treated as part of the 
root. 

V “ gather,” v. fMVf^ „ but also 

with the same 
confusion between the 
»tY of V. and *fT of viil. 
as occurs in Pali. 

v/ ^ “ hear,” v. ^PZjftfTT 

with Trfw, “ promises.” 

v' ^’IT “ touch,” vi. „ ^i^. 

v/ “ break,” vii. „ >j5R[. 

v/ gf “ do,” viii. ^Offf „ 

“take,” ix. here again the JJf 

has passed into the root. 

V' ’gr “ know,” ix. arnrrfw „ 

The tenth class being identical with the first is omitted. It 
will be seen that the present tense is formed throughout on the 
model of the first conjugation, the Jain trords given above 
being phonetic modifications of words which would be in 
Sanskrit respectively harati, vedati, dhuti, arddhati, prapanati, 
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rhayati, sunati, hhanjati, harafi, griJinad, and januti, if all those 
verbs belonged to the first or Bhu conjugation. 

It is not so easy to draw out a full verbal paradigma in this 
dialect as in Pali, because we have as yet no granuuars, and are 
obliged to fall back on the words that occur in a single text. 
The range of tenses appears to consist of a present (corre¬ 
sponding to the Sanskrit lat), imperative (lot), potential (lin), 
imperfect and aorist jumbled together as in Pali, and future 
(Irit). The perfect (lit) seems to be altogether wanting, as it 
is in the modern languages. 

The present runs thus ;—V •PI “bow.” 

s. I. 2.s.srJTfn; p. i. 2 . sfJTf, s. 

Those terminations which contain the vowel c have crept 
into the conjugation of all verbs from the tenth, to which that 
vowel, as shortened from aija, must be held strictly to be¬ 
long, or to causals. Thus in Bhag. i. 60, we have pMseii, 
pAhti, sohheti, tireti, pureti, kitteti, anupaki, umhei, for San¬ 
skrit 

respectively. In the last word the 
causal form becomes the same as the active given above. Of 
the imperative we have only the S. 2 and P. 2, which are in 
fact the only persons which an imperative can properly have. 
The S. 2 takes the ending as in Pali with junction vowels a 
and e, the P. 2 ends in which, as Weber points out, is from 
the P. 2 of the present, in Sanskrit Thus— 

Skr. shine,” causal impv. Jaina frnff. 

I “ believe,” „ (pres. 

?r^). 

A/^“bind,” iinpv.P.2.^VtrT, „ 
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The potential, of which, only the S. 3 is traceable, resembles 
Pali in using the termination eyya with variant ejja. 

Skr. v/ “go,” S. 3. 31 Jaina 3I^32(, 3|^\m|. 

a/ “take, „ ^Irf ,, 3JTI]^^5f. 

But there exist some old simple forms derived by phonetic 
changes from the corresponding Sanskrit tense, as kujja = 
kuryat, dajja = dadyat (Mueller, p. 60). 

The future resembles that of Pali, thus— 

s. 1 . 2 . 3 . p. 1 . 2 . "TWf, 

3. 

It also appears with a termination ihi produced by weakening 
W into f and the following a to i, thus— 

Skr. 3rffl«rfcl, Jain 3rf|ffffH and srfjrfffTT- 

Moreover, there is a trace of the double future like Pali 
dahkhissati. 

Skr. -y/^f “go.” 'vith 'gnfXJ^ “attain,” future 

Jaina fff • 

Here would phonetically become and by 

still further softening whence, as if from a present, is 

formed the future and 

§ 6. The reduction in the number of tenses necessitates a 
greatly extended use of participle.s. This is one great step in 
the transition from the synthetical to the analytical system. 
The Sanskrit present active participle takes in that language 
the characteristics of the ten conjugations, and is declined as 
a noun in three genders. It ends properly in ant, but the 
nasal is dropped before certain terminations, as 


M. 

F. 

N. 


Wfl' 
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The nasal, however, is retained throughout in Jaina Prakrit, 
thus— 

Skr. 

Jaina 5f^r}. 

This peculiarity is worth remembering; much depends on 
this retention of the nasal, as will be seen when we come to 
the modern Sindhi and Panjabi verbs. 

Very great interest attaches to the participle of the future 
passive, which in Sanskrit ends in In verbs which do not 
take intermediate this ending is added directly to the root 
with the usual Sandhi changes; but as Prakrit prefers to insert 
the ^ in order to preserve the root-form of the present, it 
comes to pass that the 71 of the termination stands alone be¬ 
tween two vowels, and in consonance with Prakrit phonetics 
is elided. The hiatus thus produced is in the Jaina writings 
filled by If to this we add the regular mutation of aj into 
§■, we get from TRf the form In its original meaning this 
participle corresponds to the Latin in ndus, as faciendus, and 
expresses that which is to be done, as “ by thee it is 

to be gone,” i.e. “ thou must go.” In this sense it occurs 
frequently in Bhagavati, as for instance in § 56 : 

Jaiaa 

Skr. WTTT^, etc. 

“ Thus, O beloved of the gods, must ye go, must j’e stand, 
must ye sit, must ye eat,” where the last two words postulate 
a Sanskrit form with the ^ inserted, such as fsT^fTTcT^, 

It is obvious that it would require no great straining of the 
sense of this participle to make it into an infinitive, and seeing 
that as early as this Jaina dialect the use of the regular Sanskrit 
infinitive in rf has become rare, it follows that recourse should be 
had to some participial form to supply its place. In this way 
we find the past passive participle in with the Tf elided and 
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its place supplied by employed in a construction where we 
should expect the infinitive. Thus Bhag. § 54, 

(Weber, Bhag. p. 274): “I wish to 
wander, to take the tonsure, to practise austerities, to learn,” 
as though from Sanskrit forms 

fWfxTfi. the three last being causals formed with up, as is 
frequently the case with causals in Prakrit, though of course 
these forms are not found in Sanskrit. In that language the 
formation of causals by means of is restricted to a few stems. 

More will be said on this subject in a subsequent chapter, 
but it is necessary here to note an early instance of this process 
which takes a much wider development in later times, the 
infinitive in Gujarati and Oriya and several participial con¬ 
structions and verbal nouns being derived from it. 

I 7. The scenic Prakrits represent a further step in develop¬ 
ment. Despite the admittedly artificial character of these 
dialects, they probably retain forms which were at one time 
in general use, although that time may not have been the epoch 
when the dramas were written, and without referring to them, 
the structure of the modern verb could not be clearly under¬ 
stood. It is expedient to avoid discussing this question, lest 
attention should be drawn away from the real subject of this 
work, namely, the modern languages. All this part of the 
present chapter is merely introductory and is only inserted in 
order to pave the way for a more intelligent appreciation of the 
origin and growth of Hindi and its fellows. 

In the Maharashtri or principal poetical dialect aU conjuga¬ 
tions are reduced to the t\q)e of the first or Bhu class, and the 
same holds good for the Qauraseni or chief prose dialect. Only 
here and there do we find faint traces of the peculiarities of 
other conjugations. Of the six phases only three remain, 
active, passive, and causal. The passive differs from the 
active only in the form of the root, the characteristic ^ of the 
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Sanskrit passive having been worked into the stem, and the 
terminations of the active being added to it. The Atmanepada 
and the dual are of course rejected. 

Of tenses these dialects have a still more restricted range 
than the Jaina Prakrits. They have the present, imperative 
and future, with traces of the potential. The past tense is 
chiefly formed by the p.p.p. with auxiliary verbs. Thus from 
•/ “ shine,” 

Present S. 1. frrrftr. 2 . 3 . 

p. 1 . “ 5 , 2 . . 3 . 

. "W, 

Here are observable those first indications of a confusion of 
forms, and uncertainty in their use, which are always character¬ 
istic of that period in languages when the sjuthetical structure 
is breaking down into the analytical. In these dialects, as in 
Jaina Prakrit, the practice exists of insertingas a junction 
vowel; thus we have such forms as “ I do,” Skr. 
instead of which would he thje regular result of treating 

as a Bhu verb, for “let us go.” The presence 

of the f in S. 1 and P. 1 is accounted for by its being confused 
with that construction in which the present of is used with 
a past participle; thus we find was made ” = Sanskrit 

and'^ftl^ffg “I have been sent ” = Skr. 

The imperative has the following forms— 

S. 2. 3. P- 2. fNV 3. fHW. 

fr^Tfi 

The S. 2 has also forms pointing to a Sanskrit 

Atmane form and P. 2 similarly = Skr. 

though neither are used in a middle sense, hut are equivalents 
as regards meaning of the Sanskrit active. 
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The following are a few examples: 

“look thou!” 

Skr. 


IJfTIW “ kow thou!” 

» 


“ bear ye.” 



“go ye.” 

»> 


“ go away.” 

>> 


“get out of the way !” 

if 


“ do.” 



“ wake up.” 

»> 



The future most usually exhibits the form of the Sanskrit 
present in ^[15 = . 

s-1- 2. ftfwftr, 3. o^cwT- 

p. 1. «TWT?fr. 2. 3. 

etc. 

This form is used indifferently with roots of all classes as in 
Pah, hut here also there still subsist some traces of a future 
formed without the intermediate Vararuchi (vii. 16,17) 
gives the following :— 


^ “ hear,” 

fut. ^ftwrftr. 

Pr. 

^ “speak,” 


„ 

V^m;“go,” 


„ 

^/ “ weep,” 

„ Ved. 


■v/f^“know,” 


.. 


These forms are, however, justly regarded as exceptions; for 
the rule in scenic, as in other, Prakrits is to retain throughout 
the root-form of the present. The regular type of the future 
is that in issa-, and the above words have also a future formed 
in the regular way, etc. This ^ 


^ Some of these are Magadhi Prakrit, but for my present purpose it is not neces¬ 
sary to draw a distinction between jUugadhi and yauraseni. 
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is softened to and the following vowel is weakened to 
producing as characteristic the syllables ihi. Thus— 

“laugh,” S. 1. fflrflfJI. 2. 3. etc. 

By a forgetfulness of the origin of such forms as the 

ordinary future terminations may he added to them too, just 
like dnkkhissati in Pali (§ 4), so that we find and 

The various tenses which in Sanskrit indicate past time have 
already in PaK and the earlier Prakrits been fused down into 
one. In scenic Prakrit a further step is taken, and the 
syllables ia, erroneously written ia in some MSS., are added to 
the root for all persons of the past tense (Yar. vii. 23, 24. 
Lassen, Inst. Pr., 353). This is probably the neuter of the 
p.p.p. in Sanskrit, and its use is due to the frequency of the 
construction with the instrumental. Instead of saying “ I saw, 
I went, I heard,” the people said, “by me seen, gone, heard.” 
This point is one of great importance in modern Hindi and 
Gujarati. 

§ 8. While the Maharashtri and ^auraseni dialects are con¬ 
sidered the principal ones in the dramas, there are yet others of 
great importance, such as the Magadhi, with its sub-dialects. 
Among these, however, it is necessary only to notice that called 
Apabhranca. I do not wish here to touch upon the question 
whether the dialect called by this name in the dramas really 
represents the speech of any particular Indian province or not. 

I assume, for the sake of convenience, that Apabhranca is 
reaUy a vulgar speech further removed from the classical idiom 
than Maharashtri or Qauraseni. There may have been half a 
dozen Apabhrancas, probably there were. In this section I am 
merely seeking to put together examples of verbal forms in a 
dialect one step nearer to modem times than the principal 
scenic Prakrits, and having done so, shall go on to my own 
special subject. 
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All that we can expect in the way of tenses after what has 
been said in the preceding sections, is a present, an imperative, 
and a future. The rest of the verbal work is done by participles. 



“ask,” Present S. 1. 2. 


3. o-^. 




1?T- 






P. 1. 2. 


3. 





v/ir" 

do,” Imperative S. 2. , P. 1. P. 

2 .^^. 














In the future, although the form with the characteristic issa 
is found as Skr. V yet more commonly 

we find the form in which W has been softened to f; thus 

s. 1. 2. 3. et'-'- 

The grammarians also give a 

P. 1. in ^ as = qif^^fTJT. 

The participles resemble in most respects those in other 
Prakrit dialects, but that in becomes as and 

. The gerund ends in fuT, fimj, and 
a softened form the ordinary ^auraseni form which 
will be foimd in several modem languages, is here also used. 
To the gerund rather than to the infinitive, as the grammarians 
would have it, seems to belong the form in as the 

exact genesis of which is doubtful, though, as to the final 
there is an analogy in the true infinitive which very 

closely approaches to Charid’s forms, as '4 <U14 . 

In addition to the above forms which are found in scenic 
Apabhranca, others and those more genuine fragments of 
popular speech are to be picked out from scraps that have 
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been preserved by bards. It is much to be wished that we bad 
more of Hemacbandra’s works accessible, as in them wo should 
doubtless find a rich mine of such words. Thus for all past 
tenses there is the participial form in for all three persons, as 

wrftra=('grif). 

It has a plural in or ^,as: 

Sometimes also the « of the singular is rejected and a sub¬ 
stituted, as There are other forms to be found 

in these poems which wiU be referred to hereafter when the 
modern forms which they illustrate are under discussion. 

As a general result from the preceding brief sketches it may 
be asserted that Sanskrit, Pali, and the Prakrits taken collectively 
as the languages of the earlier stage have a common structure, 
though in different grades. Sanskrit, with its full range of 
synthetical tenses, yet admits here and there analytical con¬ 
structions. Pali does the same, though its synthetical tenses 
are fewer and simpler. The Prakrits reduce the tenses still 
further, and make greater use of participial constructions. The 
treatment of the root-syllable also shows a gradually increasing 
tendency to simplification, for whereas in Sanskrit it is changed 
in form repeatedly in the various tenses, a practice begins in 
Pali and grows more common as we go down the stream, of 
using in all parts of the verb that form of the root which is 
found in the Sanskrit present. 

From the review of these languages given above the passive 
and causal have been purposely omitted, because the parts which 
they play in the development of the modern verb are peculiar. 
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and will be better understood when seen side by side with the 
modern forms. Tbe desiderative and intensive have left few 
or no traces of tbeir existence, and may be passed over im- 
noticed. 

§ 9. We may now approach tbe languages of tbe present 
day, and tbe discussion becomes more minute and particular. 
Tbougb tbe verb of tbe new world bas ways of its own, yet it 
stretches out bands across tbe gulf of centuries to tbe old world 
verb, and supports its claim to descent from it by still pre¬ 
serving traces unmistakeable, tbougb often faint and irregular, 
of tbe ancient forms and systems. 

As in tbe noun, so also in tbe verb, tbe first thing to be con¬ 
sidered is tbe stem. The modem verbal stem undergoes no 
changes, but remains absolutely tbe same throughout all moods, 
tenses and persons. To this rule there is a small tbougb im¬ 
portant exception, consisting of some participles of tbe preterite 
passive which are derived direct from tbe Prakrit forms, and 
are thus early Tadbbavas. The number of these early Tadbhava 
participles differs in the various languages. They are most 
numerous, as might be expected, in Sindbi, which bas a hundred 
and forty of them in a total of about two thousand verbs. In 
Panjabi, Gujarati and Marathi tbe number is rather less, while 
in Hindi only five, and in Bengali and Oriya only two exist. 
They will be found, together with tbeir derivations, in Chapter 
III. § § 46, 47, 48. 

With this sbgbt exception tbe verbal stem remains unaltered 
throughout. Thus, having got, by means hereafter to be ex¬ 
plained, the word sun for “ hear,” Hindi simply tacks on to it 
the terminations; thus sumia to hear, sunta hearing, suna 
heard, siinun I hear, sune he hears, suno hear ye! sunega he 
will hear, sienkar having heard. 

Primary stems are almost always monosyllabic, but secondary 
or derivative stems have often more syllables than one. The 
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latter may be brought under three heads. First, stems derived 
from Sanskrit roots with which a preposition has already been 
compounded, principally fsj, Tf, and ^5, as utar “ descend,” 

ni/ia/ “go out,” joasfflr “spread,” sankoch “distress.” Second, 
stems formed by reduplication, as jhanjhan “ tinkle,” thartlmr 
“flutter.” Third, stems with an added syllable, as gupk 
“swaUow,” ghasit “drag,” karkach, “bind.” 

It was seen above that in the old world verb there were six 
phases, and that two of these, the desiderative and intensive, have 
since been lost. The modern verb having to provide for active, 
neuter, passive, causal and other phases, has been obliged to 
have recourse to processes of its own, by which it arrives at 
the possession of a much wider range than Sanskrit can boast 
of, and does it too by far simpler means. Partly this result is 
obtained by ingenious adaptations of Prakrit forms, partly by 
modifications of, or additions to, its omti stems, and partly by 
combining two stems together. It will first, therefore, be 
necessary to examine what phases the modern verb has, and 
then to proceed to examine the processes by which it has 
provided itself with the necessary forms for each phase. 


§ 10. Those phases which are expressed by one word may be 
ranged as regards meaning in a regular scale of grades of ac¬ 
tion, according to the degree and kind of activity they express. 
In the following scheme we take the neuter as the point of 
quiescence, and trace degrees which start from it towards a 
positive pole indicating activity, and a negative pole indicating 
passivity. 

JfEOATiTE —3 —2 —1 0 +1 +2 +3 +i Positive 

Pole. ^^^^^^ Pole. 


« O 



CS 


C 
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Tte foregoing table looks, I fear, somewhat fanciful, but I 
know not how better to express a matter which is a striking 
and very important feature in the modern Aryan verb. It 
may be explained by considering each phase separately. 

The neuter verb (0) expresses neither action nor passion. It 
conceives of the subject as in a condition of mere existence, as 
heincj something, not doing, and is therefore the simplest phase 
of verbal description. Pure neuter verbs are ho “be,” rah 
“remain.” 

The next grade is the active intransitive ( + 1) which con¬ 
ceives of the subject as indeed acting, but acting in such a 
way that his action does not pass beyond himself to affect 
an external object, as aoch “think,” chal “walk,” phir “re¬ 
volve.” 

The active transitive comes next (-1-2). In this the subject 
is considered as acting in such a way that his action affects 
external objects, as mdr “beat,” khd “ eat,” pi “drink.” 

The next grade is the causal (-1-3), in which the subject acts 
upon an external object in such a way as to cause it to act in 
its turn upon a second object, as H. si/nd “cause to hear,” 
H. phird “ cause to turn.” 

In some of the languages there is a yet further grade, the 
double causal (-1-4), in which the subject causes the first object 
to set in motion a second object, so that it affects a third object, 
as S. pherd “cause to cause to turn,” S. ghdrd “cause to cause 
to wound.” 

Returning now to the neuter or central point, and starting 
off again in the opjiosite direction towards the negative pole, we 
arrive at the passive intransitive (—1). In this phase the 
subject not only takes no action, but is himself under the in¬ 
fluence of exterior agencies. It differs as much from the 
neuter on one hand as from the passive on the other, and is a 
sort of middle voice. It is called in Sanskrit grammar Bhuva- 
or Sahga-hheda, and is principally used in Gujarati, though ex- 
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isting in the other languages also, as Gl. abhadd “be polluted” 
(be in a state of pollution), H. ban “ be built ” (be in process 
of construction). 

The passive ( — 2) is that phase which regards the subject as 
no longer an agent, but as being acted upon, as S. dhoija “ be 
washed.” 

Lastly comes the passive causal (—3), where the subject 
causes an object to be acted upon by a second object, as M. 
mdravi “ cause to be struck.” 

It must not be supposed that all of these phases are found in 
every language. On the contrary, in none of the languages 
are there separate forms for each phase. It is only on re¬ 
viewing the whole seven in a body that the full range of 
phases is seen. Generally speaking, the eight phases are re¬ 
presented by six sets of forms : 


1. Heuter, 

2. Active, 

3. Passive, 

4. Causal, 

5. Passive Causal, 

6 . Double Causal, 


0 , -hi and — 1. 

+ 2 . 

- 2 .- 

+3. 

-3. 

+4. 


including 

99 

99 


The double causal and passive have separate and distinct 
forms only in Sindhi. The passive, however, is found in some 
rustic dialects of Hindi. Generally the use of the passive con¬ 
struction is avoided by having recourse to the passive intransi¬ 
tive (—1) or the neuter (0), the former of which has a distinct 
form in Gujarati, Old Hindi, and Bengali, and in the construc¬ 
tion of sentences in which it is used resembles the active, 
like rapiilo in Latin. 

Of the above phases the neuter and active are the simplest, 
the other forms being derived from them by the addition of 
syllables or internal modifications; the secret of the formation 
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of the modern verb is therefore to be sought for in the neuter 
and active. 

§ 11. Some verbal stems are found only in the neuter form, 
others, again, only in the active, while a third and somewhat 
large class has both a neuter and an active form. For con¬ 
venience, the first two classes may he called single stems, and 
the last double stems. Those double stems arise from the cir¬ 
cumstance that two separate hut, so to speak, twin verbs, have 
been made by the moderns out of one old Aryan root, each 
modern stem being derived from a difierent part of the old 
verb, as will be shown further on. 

Among single stems, those which are neuter (including 
active intransitive and passive intransitive) supply the place of 
an active by emplojdng the causal, thus H. ^•HT (passive in¬ 
transitive) “ to be made,” takes as its corresponding active 
“to make,” which is really a passive causal, meaning 
“ to cause to be made.” Those single stems which are active 
mostly require no neuter, but should it be necessary to express 
one, tbe passive intransitive is used, as “to tell,” 

“ to be called.” 

Moreover, in Sanskrit there is a class of verbs derived from 
nouns, and called denominatives, which express the being in 
the state described by the parent noun, and sometimes (though 
more rarely) the action of the subject. Verbs of this sort are 
common in all languages of the xlryan stock, and notably so in 
modern English, where a verb may be formed almost at will 
from any noun; thus we say “ to eye,” “ to mouth,” “ to beard,” 
“to house oneself,” “to shoe a horse,” etc. In Sanskrit these 
verbs take the form of the tenth conjugation, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to regard them as eausals. Ex¬ 
amples are Sanskrit agadyati “he is in good health,” from 
(ujadu “healthy”; chnpaldyate “he trembles,” from chapala 
“tremulous”; panditayaie “he is learned,” or “he acts the 
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pedant,” from “a (so-called) learned man”;* yohtrayaii 

“he yokes,” from yoktram “a yoke.” Probably from this cause 
it arises that there are in the moderns neuter verbs with a 
causal termination, as M. “to bang,” “crack,” 

H. “to be amazed,” “to totter.” See § 28. 

All these points will be noticed in detail in their proper 
place, they are cursorily mentioned here as an introduction 
to the general subject, and to show that there is an inter¬ 
change and playing to and fro of forms and meanings which 
is somewhat difficult to unravel, and the more so as in collo¬ 
quial usage the verbs are often very laxly and capriciously 
employed. 

§ 12. Single neuter verbs are to a great extent early Tad- 
bhavas as far as their stems are concerned, and eonsequently 
retain the Prakrit type. Thus they exhibit few or no traces of 
the tenfold classification of the Sanskrit or of the numerous 
phonetic changes that take place in the interior of the verb, 
but follow as a rule the form of the root in the present tense 
of the Bhu class. Here follows a list of some of the simplest 
and most used stems in the modern languages derived from 
verbs which in Sanskrit are Bhu. In the dictionaries the 
modem verbs are generally shown under the infinitive mood, 
but in the following lists I have thought it better to give only 
the stem; the reader can add the form of the infinitives if he 
wishes to refer to them in the dictionaries, as H. P. TjfT or 
•rr, S. H. M. 0. in the Bengali dictionaries 

verbs are given under the stem alone. 

Skr. be,” pres. Pa. and frfH. Pr. 

fk. H.fr and so in all, except S. and in O. is contracted 

* A pandit in the present day in India is an indiridual who is supposed to be 
deeply read in all the most useless parts of Sanskrit literature, and is densely 
ignorant and contemptuous of all other branches of human knowledge. 
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to This verb will be treated at full lengtli further on as the chief 
auxiliary of these languages (see Chapter IV. § 66). 

“move,” Pa. id. Pr. H. S. P. '^IT. 

G. 'qaE, M. ^51, O. B. ^51. 

V “ stick,” wTTfB. Pa- and winrfw. Pr. wTTJR^, where the 

m is probably caused by the passive wHJlW ar the p.p.p. H. , 
p. mv, S. in the rest wl|<|. It is neuter in the moderns. 

A/flRMJ "tremble,” qinrf^. Pa. id., Pr. H. q^, litq, P. gil^, 

S. G. M. B. O. qiiq. 

“ wander,” Pa. Pr. ar?!?: (vik. iv. passim), H. afTI, 

P- ^ or ar^, s. arfl, aia?, ai^, a|w, o. a^ai, arai, 
M. afr^, aitw. 

Tliere is little that is remarkable in the above list, the 
modem forms being regularly produced by the working of the 
usual phonetic laws. The verb sthd “ stand,” being one of the 
common auxiliaries, demands a fuller notice. Here follow 
some of the principal tenses in the old languages : 


8KR. 

■4/ and BT i- S. 3 j 

PA. 

PR. 

pres. ) 


( TIT (Var. viii. 25,26). 

P. 3. 



Impv. S. 2. 

ffTf 

3Tf?. 

S. 3. fBBg 


3T^- 

Future S. 3. 


TTffT- 

Infin. j 

NC 


P.p.p. 



Gerund | 




Of the three forms in Pali that having ^ as its root-syUable 
has survived to modem times, though in most cases with the 
dental instead of the cerebral aspirate. In H. there is only a 
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fragment in the shape of a past participle S. ^ m. A P 
^ ni, S. G. and 0. have a whole verb, thus— 



8. 

6. 

0. 

Infinitive 



f^T(mT^) 

Aorist 

s. 1 . fwr 



(=Skr. pres.) 

2. f%nt, ^ 

’BTT?! (m^r) 



3. ftrn 




p. 1. 

krv 



2. 


m’si 


3. 


Tsrffir 

Present part. 




Past part. 

tWt 

and 


Future 

S. 3. 




P.3. ^fi^T 




The structure of these forms will be found discussed in 
Ch. IV. § 69. M. has an old poetical “ to be,” but from 
the Pr. form there is, as far as I know, only one de¬ 
scendant, and that is the modem Oriya adjective “stand¬ 
ing,” which seems to point to Pr. Skr. 

It is interesting here to notice the parallel treatment of 
Sanskrit ^JT and Latin sta in their respective descendants. 
Both roots survive, but have almost entirely lost the sense of 
“standing,” and have come to mean “be,” “become.” In S. 
G. and 0. the above quoted verbs are used as auxiliaries denot¬ 
ing a more special and definite kind of being or becoming, and 
are thus distinguished from the less definite auxiliaries derived 
from J? or Sindhi Iiuanie and thiami, Gujarati hotun and 

thamn, Oriya hoihd and thiba, stand to each other exactly in the 
same relation as Spanish ser from esse does to esiar (from stare). 
Thus Pedro es enamorado “ Pedro is loving (by disposition),” but 
Pedro estd enamorado “Pedro is in love (with some one).” So 
el es hueno “ he is good (by nature),” but el estd bueno “ he is 
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well (in health).” In Italian, although stare still means “to 
stand,” yet it is constantly and regularly used in the sense of 
being, thus sto leggendo “I am reading,” does not imply that 
the speaker stands while he reads, but merely indicates that he 
is engaged in reading; just so an Oriya would say parhu thdun. 
8tai hene ? “ art thou well ? ” sta qui riciiio “ he is living close 
by,” would be correctly rendered in 0. by the exactly parallel 
expressions b/idla thdii? and ethi nikat thde. In French, as in 
Hindi, the verb ha.s been lost, and a Frenchman has to use the 
roundabout expres.sion il se tient cklont for “he is standing,” 
literally “he holds himself on end,” just in the same way as the 
Indian has to say khard hai literally “ he is propped up,” 
(tsi'Sl = Pr. = Skr. from -y/ to support). 

§ 13. Examples of verbs derived from roots which in Sanskrit 
belong to other conjugations than the first are now adduced to 
show how completely all traces of the peculiarities of those 
conjugations have been abandoned. 

Skr. Pa. id,, Pr. STTf^ and sn|(the latter as 

if from a Bhft verb H. P. JVI. B. id., G. and O. retain STT in 

some tenses, but in others shorten it to G. 3f, O. tW. 

F sleep,” ii. Pa. ^TTfrT, Pr. H. 

P. S. G. B. and O. 

“fear,” iii. Pa. Pr, 

(Var. iii. 19), M. fjT, G. f%f (not ill the rest). 

dance,” iv. Pa. Pr- HTWf;, H. ?JT^, P. 

S. Sf'g, G. 31. O. B. Sfr^. 

V'?l^“be able,”v. afstOlh and iv. Pa. ^IEVRt, 

Pr- and H. P. S. 

G. 31. 

In iidck, as in several other verbs derived from Div roots, the 
characteristic ^ of the Div cla.ss seems to have got mixed up 
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witli tlie root and has thus been preserved. Although in sak 
both Pali and Prakrit retain some traces of the peculiar type of 
the Su class, the moderns entirely reject them and form as if 
from a Bhu root, thus H. “ he can,” postulates a Sanskrit 
and so with the other languages. 

How the following verb came by its modern form I know 
not, but all the authorities agree in referring it to ^/ It is 
a very common word, and it is just these very common words 
that are the most difficult to trace. Perhaps ^became and 
so "sm and 

Skr. V' speak,” ii. sfWYfTT Pr. ^51^ (Mrich. 230, end of 

Act vi.) Old H. ^ (o is shoct in Pr.), H. ^51, S. ^51, all the rest 


§ 14. In the above examples the modern verb retains the 
form of the present tense, but there is a tolerably large class 
of stems which retain the tj’pe of the p-p.p. of Sanskrit as 
modified by the Prakrits.^ These verbs express positions of the 
body, states or conditions whether material or mental, and the 
possession of qualities. The past participle of the Sanskrit has 
been treated as an adjective and a new verb formed form it, 
just as in English we have verbs “ to contract,” “ to respect,” 
“to edit,” from the Latin contractus, respectus, editus, the re¬ 
spective past participles of contrahere, respicere and edere. 

The modern Romance languages often preserve a long string 
of nouns derived from a Latin verbal root, while they have lost 
the verb itself; for instance, French, while it possesses no verb 

^ Since writing the above I see that Hemachandra gives bollai as one of the ten 
Prakritisms of hath ; he means it evidently not as derived from kathy which is im¬ 
possible, but as a popular equivalent (Pischel’s Hem. iv. 2). In the same sutra he 
gives also sangkai for kath, in which we see the origin of M. sanganen “ to speak.’^ 
Hemachandra has also io//i<zV=kathayishyati (iv. 360), kathayitum, bolUem 

=kathyant€ (I'), ib. 383. But he gives bruva as the equivalent of bru in iv. 391, so 
that the origin of hoi still remains doubtful. 

^ This process was indicated by me in Vol. I. p. 179. Hoemle afterwards 
discussed it as if it was his own discovery in Indian Antiquary, vol. i. p. 357. 
Perhaps he had not then seen my first volume. 
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directly representing the Latin da “stand,” has numerous 
nouns from that root, as station, Stage, from statio, itat from 
status. From these nouns fresh verbs are derived, as stalionner 
and the like. So also the modern Indian languages, while they 
have lost such roots as dip, hram, as verbs, have nouns dipa, 
dhja and derivatives, also lirama as a noun with numerous 
secondary formations. 

Analogous to this is the practice we are now discussing of 
forming verbs from Sanskrit participles, a practice which 
begins as early as Prakrit, and appears to have arisen from 
the habit mentioned in § 2 of forming a definite preterite by 
compounding the participle with as in “I have 

gone.” It was pointed out in § 7 that this practice had been 
extended in Prakrit so widely that it had resulted in giving a 
termination in to the present tense, as in Ex¬ 

amples are: 

Skr. V “ enter,” with ''Sq, ^qfq’JT “take a seat,” i.e. to pass 
from a standing to a sitting posture, p.p.p. “ seated,” Pa. 

Pr. and later whence, by rejection of 'g, 

H. P. id., M. where the last consonant is due to a confusion 
between and qq. G. has q^, which is from Skr. pres, qqfq^jfq. 
Its p.p.p. is S. also fq§ by softening of ^ to q, p.p.p. 

With q, qfqnr, “ enter,” “ penetrate, ” P.qfq^,Pr. whence H. 

to enter ” (generally with the idea of penetrating forcibly). G. 
again from HfqSlfq, p.p.p. q^, S. fqf, p.p.p. 

Skr. v/q^q; “cook,” qqfq, p.p.p. qii. Pa. Pr. q^, H. qqj “to 
be cooked,” to be in process of cooking (if you ask, “ Is dinner ready ? ” 
your man answers, qqirlT “H is being cooked”), P. q^, G. qiqf, 

.*^1. fqqi- It also means “ to ripen,” “ to be in course of growing ripe,” 

B. qrqi. There is also a stem from the present qqfq, as S. qq' “to 
grow ripe,” p.p.p. q^. H. and all the rest have qq, but in the sense 
of rotting, decaying. 
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Skr. “dry,” p.p.p. Pa. Pr. H. “ to be drj',” 

P. s. G. M. B. o. 

Skr. v/“ break,” p.p.p. Pa. Pr. H. “to flee” 

(said originally of an army, “to be broken up and dispersed”), G. HPIj 
M. 3ft^, “ to yield, give way,” also j|3r a, “ to break,” O. Here 

again there are stems as if from the present form Bhfl Pa. *iwffT> 

Pr. H. »i3T “ to be broken,” and J?^. (See § 19.) 

Skr. ^ “go,” with p.p.p. '^sin “sprung up,” Pr. 

H. “to spring up ” (as a plaut), P. ^Jf, S. G. M. 

It is questionable whether we should here class some words 
which come from V with ^3^. The present -nmuld be 
l*tit though the p.p.p. in Sanskrit is ^^TT, yet in 
such verbs Prakrit forms the p.p.p. on the model of the 
present tense, and has tis if from Skr. so that 

the modem verbs and the like keep the type of 

the present tense as much as that of the participle. 

Another very common word is “ to rise,” but in this case 
Prakrit has already adopted this form for all parts of the verb, 
as has also Pali ; thus from •/ ^ Skr. makes “ to 

stand up.” 

SKK. PA. I PH. 

Present S. 3. 

Impv. S. 2. j 

S. 3. 

Future S. 3. 

Pres. part. 

P.p.p. ^fRrl srff«it 

Infin. l?| — 

Gerund 3(Vl|i| 3 J 

Here, whatever be the form taken in Sanskrit, both Pali and 
Prakrit assume a stem and conjugate it as if it were a 
Bhh verb throughout. It seems as though being com- 
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pounded with ^ had lost its final consonant, thereby making 
a form ^BT, whence Prakrit Sanskrit has adopted the 

opposite course, and while keeping ^3^ intact, has sacrificed 
the of ^rr in the non-eonjugational tenses, retaining it in the 
conjugational ones where it is prevented from coalescing with 
the preposition by the reduplicated syllable. In the moderns we 
have H. ’3^, P. '3^, S. 33 and 3?, and in all the rest 33- 

The stem has undergone a change of meaning which is 
explainable only by bringing it under this head. 

Skr. V XW “ desert, ” TfffT, usuaUy found in Prakrit only in 
the p.p.p., ( = Tf^) the sense of “deserted,” then 

almost adverbially, as “ without,” hence probably the meaning 
which it bears in the modem languages, “to stop,” “stay,” 
“remain,” from the idea of being deserted, left behind. It is 
in H. and all except M. Gl- It is ancillary in most 
of the languages as “ go on reading.” (See § 72,10). 

§ 15, Single active stems exhibit the same method of forma¬ 
tion as the single neuter stems given in § 12. A few examples 
are given of roots which in Sanskrit are of the Bhfi, or the 
closely allied Div, Tud, and Chop classes. 

Skr. v'“eat,” Pa. it/., Pr. ^T 1 [(Var. viii. 27 ,for 

H. aad ah- Gipsy khava, Kash. khyun, Singhalese kanavi} 

Skr. ^|/ 33 “chetv,” 33f?T, Pr. 3WT> H. 3T3, P. S- 33, 
G. M. 3T3, O- 3^. B. 3T3- 

Skr. \/W^“ read,” xraf3. Pa. id., Pr. H. 33 (parh), P. M. G. 
id.f S. (which is only their way of writing- B. O. 3?. 

Skr. Vim" ask,” Pa. 33^, Pr. 3^, H. ■^, P. 53 ^, 

G. B. id., M. 33 ; (see Vol. I. p. 218), O. 33TT- 
Skr. ^ *rr^ (and “seek,” i. JTnrfB, x. 3T33t3, Pa. 3T3lfH 
and 37 ^, Pr. 3TJnf, H. 313, P. 33, S. 3^ (mong), G. M. 313, 
B. 313, O. 3T3. 


‘ Childers, in J.B.A.S. Tol. Tiii. p. 146. 
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Skr. i/ T:^“keep,” Pa. TWfil, Pr- TWT- H. “keep,” 

also simply “ to put, ” ^ tfit T?T T^> “ put the book on the 

stool, ” P- W. S- W, G. M. B. JT^t, O. Singh. rakinava. 

Skr. “say,” P. Pr. H. qf|, 

P. S. B. O. id. In M. it is wanting. G. Singh, kiyanavti. 

Those roots which belong to other conjugations are almost 
always reduced to the Bhh type, even if Prakrit retains any of 
the conjugational peculiarities the moderns do not. They take 
in most instances the root-form of the present as it occurs in 
Prakrit, and keep it throughout. Instanees are : 

Skr. v/ ^ “ know,” ix. gjTSnfB, Pa. id., Pr. qlHq i f B, also STHir^ (Pr. 
keeps throughout, but it and Pa. occasionally drop the initial, having 
etc.), H. B. 3n«Ii the rest Gipsy janava, Kash. zdnun, 

Singh, dannavi. 

Skr. If “ do,” viii. Pa. id. (see § 1 and § 4), Pr. and 

and the stem is adopted in most tenses. The moderns universally 
reject all forms but which they use throughout except in the p.p.p., 
which is the phonetic equivalent of Prakrit (see ^ 48). 

Skr. V ^ “ hear,” v. Pa. WUfifn, Pr. H. 

and in all XI»I or XHIT. 

M \i 

Skr. V “ get,” V. WtfH (but also i. -XmifB), Pa. 

and Pr. (see § 5) 'XJIW?). seldom used alone. Old H. 

to obtain,” also used in the sense of giving. 

^rx%‘ II 

“Having obtained wisdom and the aid of Sarasen (Saraswati).” 

—Chand, Pr. E. i. xv. 

Also G. “to give,” which is the ordinary word in that language, may 
be from this root or from Far more common is the compound 

with ii=irR, Pa. as above. Pr. Vl'3<!!«: and later Old H. and 

p. xrr^, H. xjTw and trr, s. in, o. id., o. tith. m. xrrw,». hNY. in 

all in the sense of finding, getting, obtaining. 
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Skr. V “ seize,” ix. JT^tTh* treatment of this root is peculiar. 
Pa. for the most part takes a form fJ"- generally 5lT[^. Some 

of the principal tenses are given here. 


SKR. 

1 PA- 

PR. 

Pres. S.3. JTfiTfJT 

spifffT 


Atm. Pres. S. 1. 

it tt 


1 Aor. S. 3. 


tt 

Impv. S. 2. JffTTlf 



s. 3. 

’Hfff 


Impv.Atm.P.2. 



Put. s.i. ^Tf^Tzrrfiri 



s. 3. j 



Infin. 



P.p.p. 

Jlffrft 


Gerund 

’TftllWT 1 



There are thus two types in Pa. granA and gah, and three in 
Pr. genh, gah, and ghe. The double t in ghetiiim and ghettkna 
arises, I fancy, from e being short in Pr., and is not an organic 
part of the word (Var. viii. 15). 

In the modern languages H. has if? as an archaic and poetic 
word. P. also But M. ^ “ take,” is very much used, as 

also S. , and O. %«T, the other languages prefer the stem % 
from 5r»T. Singh, gannard, perhaps Gvgsjgelava, is connected with 
this root, though it means rather “to bring.” (Paspati, p. 241.) 

§ 16. Some Sanskrit roots ending in vowels have tmdergone 
curious and interesting changes in the modern languages. 
Such is Skr. V “ give,” iii. This is one of the 

primitive Indo-European race-words, and being such we pro¬ 
bably have not got it in its original form in Sanskrit. With 
the idea of giving is intimately connected that of dividing, or 
apportioning, and we find in Sanskrit several roots with this 
meaning, aU of which seem to point back to some earlier 
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common root whicli has been lost. Thus we have •/ iii. 

“give,” or ii. and iv. “ divide,” 

^ ^T®T, i. and ^ i. Some grammarians, misunder¬ 

standing a rxile of Panini’s about reduplication, have imagined 
a i. but this does not seem to be entitled to a 

separate existence.' It is also to be observed that in some roots 
in d there are traces of a form in ^ or ai, which may perhaps 
be the older form, as JTT and ^ “ to sing,” 'urr and “ to 
meditate,” and “ to languish,” and % “ to wither,” 
and % “to rescue,” JJT and ^ “to measure.” Also roots 
ending in d exhibit in the course of conjugation many forms 
in which the root-vowel is changed to i or e. It is not within 
our scope to do more than hint at aU these points, as possibly 
accounting for the fact that at a very early stage the root 
^ began to be superseded by and that in the modem 
languages the universal form is DE. The principal tenses in 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit are here shown together. 



8KR. 

PA. 

PR. 

Pres. 

s. 1 . 




s. 3. 




p. 1. 

1 *^**1. 



P.3. 



Impv. 

S.2. ^ 

i ^ 

m 


S.3. 



Atm. 

P.2. ^ 


tv 

Fut. 

S.3. 



Infin. 



tv 

Pres. Part. 


(t^ f.) 

P.p.p. 




Gerund 





• Westergaard, Bad. Sanakr. p. 6, note. 
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Cliilders thinks the form deti has arisen either from Sanskrit 
dayate, or from confusion with the imperative detu. The form 
dajjati he, with great probability, considers as a future on the 
analogy of dekh (see § 4). In ^auraseni Prakrit the form ^ is 
used throughout (Var. xii. 4), as also in the moderns. H. 

P. M. G. id., S. B. alone has 0. shortened in some 
tenses to Gipsy dam, Kash. dyun, Singh, denava. This 

is one of the few irregular verbs in the modern languages ; 
being subjected to numerous contractions, and retaining several 
early Tadbhava forms. 

Further examples are; 

Skr. trr “ drink,” i. [Vedic mfTT. there is also ijt, iv. 

Pa. and Pr. H. qt, S. and B. fq, in all 

the rest Gipsy pidva, Kasb. ekyun, perhaps through an old form 
pyun, Singh, bonava, p.p.p. bt. 

Skr. V ^ “ lead,” i. Pa. •srqtrT, %f^, Pr. (pres, 

part. Skr. fut. = Skr. Impv. = Skr. 

qq). Used in the moderns only in composition, thus— 

(«) With “bring,” Pa. Pr. H. qixq 

“bring,” in all the rest 411*1.1 • Kashm. anun, Gipsy andva. 

{b) With xTft=qf^ “lead round the sacrificial fire during the 
marriage ceremony,” hence, “to maiTy,” Old-H. q'<^t!J, qj^qj, 

P- S. qtg, G. M. q^. 

Skr. A/qt “fly,” with qf = “fly up,” i. iv. 

Pr. H. (ur) “ to fly,” and so in all. S. has qfq^, probably 

a diminutive. Kashm, wudun, Gipsy urydva. 

The root qj “ to go,” was mentioned above; with the preposi¬ 
tion qq forming qHqT, it means “to come,” and it is from this 
word that the following are apparently derived : 

Skr. qqqr “come,” ii. wqrfq. Pa. id., Pr. qq^T^i;, 'qnc, H. qq 
“ to come,” P. id., G. qqq, M. Gipsy aviva, Kash. yun. The B. 
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O. S. seem to come from both in B. 

and O. one often hears thus O. dsili or uiU, “ he came,” and 

S. makes the imperv. du, so that there is some confusion betvveen the two 
roots. 

In the roots ending in long i the modern languages have 
words descended from compound verbs only, and in them the 
final vowel of the root has dropped out altogether, while in 
roots ending in long a there is a tendency to soften the final 
vowel into i or e. 

§ 17. A few words must be given to a verb which has been 
somewhat hotly discussed of late. In all the modern languages 
except perhaps M., the idea of seeing is expressed by dekh. 
Kashmiri has deshun, Gipsy dikuva, and Singhalese dikanava. 
The root is in Sanskrit ^/ but the present is not in use; 
instead of it classical Sanskrit uses xrarRT, from which M. 
derives its verb xn?. Marathi stands alone in using this stem, 
instead of dekh. From ^/ comes future and it is 

from this future that Childers derives the Pali He 

shows’ that in the earlier Pali writings it is always used in a 
future sense, and only in later times becomes a present. As I 
hinted above (§ 4, p. 16), it is very probable that the vulgar, 
missing in this word the characteristic issa of their ordinary 
future, considered it a present, and made a double future 
dakkhissati. A similar process has been shown to have taken 
place in several verbs in Prakrit. Pischel draws attention to a 
fact pointed out in Vol. I. p. 162 of this work, that there is 
much similarity between dekh and the Prakrit pekkh from 
Sanskrit He, however, goes so far as to assume that the 

word dekh was unknown to the authors of the dramas, that 
they used pekkh, which has been changed to dckkh by the copx - 

1 In Kuhn’s Beitrage zur verglcichenden Sprachforschung, vol. Tii. p. 450. 
Kschel’s article is in the same work. 
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ists who heard this latter word used round them every day, 
while they did not know of pekh. Unfortunately for this 
ingenious theory, it happens that the word pekh is extremely 
common in Hindi, Bangali, and Panjabi literature of the 
middle ages, and is still used in many rustic dialects of Hindi. 
The idea of a northern Indian scribe not knowing pekh is quite 
imtenable. Weber (Prakrit Studien, p. 69) has a long article 
on this subject, controverting the views of Childers as supported 
by Pischel. The learned professor would derive dekkh from 
the desiderative of which is but I am unable to 

follow the arguments adduced, or to see how a word meaning 
“to wish to see” should come to mean “to see.” Nor do 
there appear to be any actual facts in support of this theory, 
such as texts in which the word occurs in a transitional state of 
meaning or form. The few desideratives that have left any 
traces in modem times retain the desiderative meaning, as 
piydsA “thirsty,” from pipdsu (see Vol. II. p. 81). However, I 
must say to the learned disputants— 

“ Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites.” 

For my own part the impression I derive from the controversy 
is that dekh is derived through dekkh from dakkh, which is 
Sanskrit future turned into a present by a vulgar error. 

The idea suggested by me (in Vol. I. p. 161 et seqq.) must be 
modified accordingly. It was not so entirely erroneous as 
Pischel thinks, for Sanskrit ^ represents an older which 
seems to be preserved in the future. 

§ 18. The examples adduced in the preceding sections wiU 
have sufficiently illustrated the most sahent peculiarities in the 
formation of the ordinary single verbs whether neuter or active, 
and I now pass on to the more difficult subject of the double 
verbs. As I mentioned before, there is a very large class of 
these; they appear in two forms, one of which is active and 
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occasionally even causal, tlie other is neuter or passive in¬ 
transitive. It is after much consideration that I have come 
to the conclusion that this is the right way to regard them. It 
might he said that the forms which are here spoken of as 
neuters are really passives, and a rule might be laid down that 
these languages often form their passive by what the Germans 
call umlaut or substitution of weaker vowels. Childers in fact 
takes this view as regards Singhalese in the article already 
quoted (J. R. A. S. vol. viii. p. 148). I do not know how the 
matter may stand in Singhalese, but it is certainly open to 
much objection as regards the Aryan languages of the Indian 
continent. The neuters differ from the actives in two ways in 
the seven languages, either by a change in the final consonant 
of the stem or by a change in the vowel only. The latter is 
by far the more frequent. We must not be misled by the 
accident that many of these neuters can only be translated 
into English by a passive; that is the peculiarity of our own 
language, not of the Indian ones. In German or in the 
Romance languages they can be rendered by the reflexive verb. 
Thus H. is “ to open,” i.e. “ to open of itself,” “ to come 

xmdone,” “to be opened,” while the corresponding 

active, is “to open,” i.e. “to break a thing open,” “to undo.” 
Thus 1[TT ^^nrr “ the door opens,” is in German “ die Thur 
offnet sich,” in French “la porte s’ouvre.” While 
“ he opens the door,” is in German “ er oflhet die Thur,” in 
French “ H ouvre la porte.” So that is “ sich umkehren,” 

while its active is “umkehren (etwas).” In English we 

use verbs in a neuter as well as in an active sense, relying upon 
the context to make our meaning clear. 

Moreover, all the languages have a passive, in some a regularly 
formed derivative from Prakrit, in others a periphrastic arrange¬ 
ment. It is true that, owing to the large number of neuter 
stems, this regular passive is not very much used; but it is 
there nevertheless, and would not have been invented had 
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forms wliich I regard as neuters been true “umlautend” 
passives. 

Of the double verbs, then, as I prefer to call them, some 
differ only in the vowel, and the difference consists in this that 
where the vowel of the neuter is always short, as a, i or u, the 
corresponding active has d, e or o, occasionally I or m. As tj'pes 
maybe taken, H. katnu, n, and katnd, a; phirnd, n, and phernd, 
a; Jihuind, n, and Molnd, a; lipnd, n, and lipnd, a; guthnd, n, 
and gutlind, a. Of the other class, in which the final consonant 
differs, there are so many varieties, that it will be better to 
discuss them separately. Sindhi has the largest number of 
them, and it is with Sindhi therefore that we must begin. 

§ 19. Trumpp (Sindhi Or. p. 252) gives a list of these verbal 
stems, but it would have been out of place for him to have 
offered any analysis. The following verbs I take from him, 
but the explanations are my own. The first group consists of 
these verbs. 

(1.) Neuter ending in Active ending in 

1. “ to be bound,” “ to bind.” 

2. ^^T!T “ to be heard,” “ to hear.” 

3. “ to be cooked,” cook.” 

1. Skr. VWV, iv. Pa- Pc- ^>4^. whence S. 

H. cftVj In nil tlie rest ^7^ a. Skr. passive is whence 

Pa. Pr. s. H.^, used as a hunting term “ to be 

cauglit,” also “ to stick, adhere,” P. Here, though undoubtedly 

derived from the passive, the stem is really a neuter or passive in¬ 
transitive and its conjugation closely resembles the active. There is a 
regular passive S. 

2. Skr. \/ ■gVJ “ to know,” i. iv. from the latter come 

^ V. 

Pa. (rt and Pr. whence S. originally “to know,” but now 

meaning “ to be heard,” H. t “ to understand,” is active. So also 
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O. B. G. But M. is both a and n. The form of the 

iv. conjugation is identical with the passive, hence S. makes a neuter 
and is probably due to a false analogy with 

3. Skr. V or i. originally “ to destroy,” but in modems 

always “ to cook,” Pa. id., Pr. S. H. a, and so in all l>ut 

P. Passive Pa. Pr. S. not found in the 

others. 


(2.) Neuter in J^. 


Active in 


1. “ to be got,” “ to seize.” 

2. 'i(BXn “ stuprari”(de muliere), “ stuprare” (de viro). 

3. “to be milked,” ‘'*t> milk.” 

1. Skr. y/ “ to get,” i. Pa. 5WfB, Pr. f Vol. I. 

p. 268), S. , Old H. , H. P. and %, G. %, M. %, 0. 

B. all a. Pass. Pa. 5fS»Tf^, Pr. S. Old H. 

5rS»T, not in the others. 

2. Skr. “coire,” i. Pr. S. -IJf, Pass, 

Pr. S. Not in the others, except perhaps M. where 

the aspiration has been thrown back on the 51. 

3. Skr. Pa- Pr- ffT- S' .^f- 

H. ■^i| and and so in all a. Pass. Pa. (Childers 

writes duyhati, which can hardly be expressed in Devanagari letters), 
Pr. From this we should expect S. The form recalls 

a similar one in Jaina Pr. for V ('P^a^’ar, Bh&g. 389, 429), 

Skr. but this seems to rest upon a doubtful reading of one of those 

obscure composite characters sometimes found in MSS. written with the 
thick Indian reed pen. See also Cowell’s Var. viii. 59, note.^ Possibly we 
have here again a false analogy with 5W. like with 


* Hemachandra collects a number of passives in hh from roots ending in h, dubbhai, 
libbbai, vabbhai, rubbhai, from duh, lib, vah, rub (or ruddbf).—Piscbel, Bern., 
iv. 245. 


TOL. III. 


4 
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(3.) Neuter in Active in 

“ to be envious,” ** torment.” 

Skr. \/ ^ “burn,” i. Pa. Pr. S. ^f, H. 

Pass. Pa. (Childers dayhati), Pr. S. 

(4.) Neuter in Active in of, TJ, SJ. 

1. to be broken, »T3,^ “ to break.” 

2. >T5n![ “ to lie fried,” 

3. “ to be plucked,” fif “ to pluck.” 

4. ^5lT!r “ to be heard,” “ *<> hear.” 

5. “ to be raised,” “ to raise.” 

1. Skr. jjaf “ break,” vli. »T«Tf3f, Pa. Pr. JtaR[; ^ becomes 

in S. af, hence JTaf, Pass. Jjsra, Pr. S. (^= ^), H. *^1 

and 

gWfH f^if% TR II 

“ Manliness is broken, fame destroyed.”—Cband, Pr. E. i. 172. 

p. iT^, G. 4rrgj. 

2. Skr. V 4^^ or 4Tgj, i. »r^, vi. Jjwfrl, Pa. ^T^rfTT- Pr. would 

probably be 4Jsif^. I have not met the word, (BhSg. 278) is 

from 44^ “to enjoy,” S. postulates a Pr. In the other lan¬ 

guages the n occurs. H. “ to fry,” and P- ^JW> G. M. 

but also O. 44T^, B. id.. Pass. 441^^, which would give 

Pr. 44^rC> whence S. but the whole stem is somewhat obscure. 
P. «. 

3. Skr. VfiFf “cleave,” vii. tlf^rPfT. Pa. Pr. 

(Var. viii. 38), whence S. by the process = <,1(^1 (Vol. I. p. 299), 
Pass. Pa. Pr. S. 

4. Skr. V “ hear,” which, as already explained, is always ^T!f in 

Prakrit and in modern languages. Pass. Pa. or 

O^. 4K >■ 

Pr. generally (Var. viii. 57), also but a form is 

also possible^ whence S. 
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5. Skr. “rise,” i. whidi would give a Pr. 

whence S. <^tlj, Pass. Pr. S. This stem does not 

seem to occur in the other languages, it is peculiar to S., and must not be 
confounded with “to dig,” from Skr. \/ nor with Skr. 

“ to divide.” 


(5.) Neuter in 
!• cfc^Iir “to be slain,” 

N* S* 

2. “ to be rubbed.” 

S* 

3. “ to be scorched.” 

4. “ to suffer loss.” 


Active in ^. 

“to slay.” 

JIflJ “ to rub.” 

“ to scorch.” 

“ to inflict loss.” 


1. Skr. v/ and “ tear ” “ drag,” i. Pr. JHT;. S. 

(^f = ^, Vol. I. p. 259), Pass. Pr. would be giW?. wlience S. 

by rejection of one s. Persian S “ to kill.” 

2. Skr. ^/^“rub,” i. TiqffT, Pr. S- Pass. Pr. 

and S. Jpg'. The other languages have a different series 

of stems. H. aod n and a, o, P. id., G. and 


^RF3i a, M. n and a, O. B. 

3. Skr. v/ ^ “ burn,” i. Pr. ^RTT, S. Pass, Pr. 

S. 

O'. ^ o. 

4. Skr. V “ rob,” i. Pa. Pr. S. Pass. 

Pr. S. 

There are several other pairs of stems v'hich exhibit special 
types; all, however, are explainable by the above noted process. 
Thus— 

(6.) Neuter in xp. Active in 

“ to be touched,” “ to touch.” 

Skr. V" touch,”!. Pa. id., Pr. xp being unsupported 

goes out and ^ is employed to fill up the hiatus, giving S.^f. Pass. 
^Xjf^, Pr. ^Up^, whence S. ^xp, by rejection of one Xp. In the other 
languages only the active is found. Old-H. H. P. and > 
G. ®, ift, O. B. id. 
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§ 20. There is a group of words running through nearly all 
the seven languages in which the divergence between the two 
members of each pair is slighter than that just discussed. It 
consists in the final consonant of the neuter being the surd 
cerebral "Z, while that of the active is the sonant the neuter 
at the same time has the simple short vowel while the active 
has the corresponding guna vowel. 

The words are in Hindi. 

Neuter. Active. 

1. “get loose,” “set free.” 

2. ^ (^) “ fall in pieces,” (Wt^) “ break.” 

3. XJfZ “ burst, split,” XBpg “ tear.” 

4. fTRZ “ be discharged,” “ discharged.” 

5. “ be squashed,” iaIns “ squash.” 

6. ^ “ be joined,” “join.” 

The process in these words diflfers somewhat from that in 
the Sindhi stems in the last section, as wiU be seen from 
the following remarks. 

1. Skr. V (also Westergaard, Rad. Skr. p. 128) “to cut,” 

vi. hut the Bhil type would be Pr. H. and 

so in all except M., which has with its usual change of to ^ (Vol. I. 

p. 218). H., which is pronounced chhor, while M. is sod, is active, and so is 
the word in all the other languages. It means “ to release, let go, loose.” 
Pass, ^iijrf, Pr. "hence H. '^Zt and so in all, but M. HZ. It is 

neuter and means “ to get free, be unloosed, slip out of one’s grasp, come 
untied.” 

The modern languages appear to have mixed up with this 
verb one that comes from a totally diflerent root, namely— 

Skr. ^ “vomit,” vii. also i. and x. Pa- 

Pr. aad OW H. P. B. O. id., H. 

IfTI, Jf. ^rr¥- These words all mean “ to reject, abandon,” and thus 
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come round to the same meaning as with wl)icli in consequence B. 

confuses it. So does Oriya. Been so early as Pali the meaning has 
passed over from tliat of vomiting to rejecting, releasing and the like. 
In modern H., however, retains the meaning of vomiting, and M. 

means “to spill,” with secondary senses of “giving up,” “letting go.” 

2. Skr. “break” (n), i. iv. Pr. TTg^, H. 713 

and with abnormally long* m, p. Zf. s. B. id., M. ^3. It is 
neuter in all and means “ to be broken, to break itself.” Being neuter in 
Sanskrit, a new process has to be brought into play, namely, causal 

H. Tfr^, and so in all hut S. It is active, meaning “to 

break in pieces, tear, smash.” 

3. Skr. bas three forms, each of which has left modern descend- 

•v 

ants, and there is a different shade of meaning to each of the three groups. 

(o) t/ “ split,” i. WfB, Pa- tHTffI "“<1 ^ = ^). 

Pr. and TIi3^, H. W (rustic W). P- S. WZ and TTO, 
the rest only 1513> neuter. 

Causal Pr- l|i[lc> ““*1 “H- ’^*‘1® group 

with stem-vowel A indicates the splitting, cleaving, or rending 
asunder of rigid objects. Thus we say in H. ^3 B ^5^ 
“ the wood splits, or cracks, in the sun,” but ^ ^ 

1513 “ he cleaves the wood with an axe.” 

(i) “hurt,” X. f%53?lf?f. but also vi. Pr- 

H. fl53, and so in all but P. neuter. 

Causal Pr. and H. 'qiZ, xfe and and 

so in all but B. active. This group, with stem vowel I, 
implies, gently loosing or breaking op into small pieces. It is 
used for beating up into froth, winding thread, untying; also 
metaphorically getting out of debt, discharging an obligation, 
and in P. injuring. 

(c) V ^ “ burst open,” i. ijjitffa, vi. ^3f?T, Pa- 
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Pr. or (Var. viii. S3), H. ^ and all the rest 
except P. '^1^, neuter. 

Causal Pr. H. and so on in all but 

B- • Words with the stem vowel U imply the breaking: 
or bursting of soft squashy things, as a ripe fruit, a flower 
bud, a boil and the like. Only in M. is there some idea of 
splitting or cracking, but there also the more general idea is 
that of squashing, as the eyeballs burst.” 

6. Skr. alZ or 313, a somewhat doubtful root, looking like a 
secondary formation from It must have had a definite existence in 

the spoken language as its descendants show. They appear to have 
treated it as a neuter pres. ““d Bf. do not appear to 

know this root, which, however, is very common in the moderns. H. 

“ to be joined,” also 31^, and so in all. 

Causal 3it'Z'?rfVT, H. and so in all except P. and 3^, 

meaning “ to join two things together.” 

These instances suffice to exhibit the nature of the parallel 
that exists between twin verbs of this class, which is a some¬ 
what limited one. 

§ 21. More usual is the difference which consists simply in 
the change of vowel of which I will now give some examples: 

1. Skr. ^J 3 “cross over,” i. Pa. id., Pr. in all rJT» “to 

be crossed over,” metaphorically “ to be saved.” 

Causal to take one across, save,” Pa. BTTffT, Pr- flTTT 

and rfl^ (Var. viii. 70). In all rlTT “ to save.” The word is 
one which belongs chiefly to religious poetry, but its compound form 
with is a word of every-day use; viz. 

2. Skr. \/ Pres. “descend,” H. a^d in all except 

S. It is n, and is used with a very wide range of meanings all akin to 
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that of coming' down ; as alight, descend, fall off, drop down, disembark, 
abate, decrease. 

Causal WTT'Slfa" take down,” H. ^fTTT> except G. 

and O. Active, meaning “ pull down, take off, unload, discharge, 
cast out.” 

3. Skr. v/ W “die,” vi. Pa. Pr. JTTf;. H. 

in all. 

Causal JTTT^fa. Pa. JTTTT^f?!. Pr. ^TT^. H. JUT all, but not 
necessarily meaning “ to kill.” It rather means “ to beat ”; the 
sense of killing is generally expressed by adding to JITT 
ancillary “ throw” (see § 72, 12). 

4. Skr. V W “ move, ” i- Pr. I" H- neuter, means 

“to be completed,” and in all it has the general sense of being settled, 
getting done. In O. to come to an end, be done with, as % ^iJf 3I51T 
“ that affair is done with.” 

Causal ^TTT'srfa, Pr. h. ?rn: “ to finish,” and in all. In 0. 

this verb becomes ancillary (see § 72). 

5. Skr. V 1 “ seize,” i. f P**- P'"- fTT- peculiar. 

H. ^a, “to seize,” so also in G. P. B. In these languages it has the 
sense of winning a game, a battle, or a lawsuit. In M. means first 
to carry off, then to win. In this sense it is active, as (t( M TTf^^TT 

B ^ ‘he first game he staked 

100 rupees, that I won” IVhen used as a neuter, it means to lose, as 
“ I lost the lawsuit.” ‘ 

Causal f K^ l fd , Pa. and Pr. fTTT’ ITT’ 

SO in all but M, w. In these lang^ag^es it means to lose at play, etc. 

M. is here also somewhat difficult, and Molesworth admits that IjTT 

and are sometimes confused. Thus it is active in the sense of 

^ See Molesfforth’a Marathi Diet- s. v. IT and ITT- 
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winning’, as ** ^ from him 100 

rupees.” 

The use of the causal in the sense of losing goes back to Sanskrit 
times, where the meaning is “ to cause to seize,” and then “ to permit 
(another) to seize,” hence “to lose.” So also in Prakrit, in Mr. 90, the 
Samvahaka says: (Skr. 

^ fXfTri sc- “By the unto¬ 

wardness of fortune I lost ten suvarnas at play.” From this and similar 
instances it would appear that in M. it would be etymologically more correct 
to use fh® sense of winning, and losing; which usage 

woidd he more in unison with that of the cognate languages. In Kash. 
hiirun is stated to mean both lose and win, but there must be some way of 
distinguishing the two meanings. 

Some more examples may now be given of pairs of words 
derived from Sanskrit roots ending in a consonant. 

1. Skr. and “ tremble,” i. Pa. Pr. 

If I am right in my derivation, there must either have been a third root 
(as in t^i), or the moderns have softened a to i, the 

former is the more probable. H. fqiT n “ to turn (oneself),” “ to spin 
round,” “revolve,” and so in all except G. It is perhaps on the analogy 
of similar roots, and not directly from a causal of *bat all the 

moderns have to turn (a thing) round,” “ to make it revolve.” 

2. Skr. y/ “to move to and fro” (n). Allied to this is ^I[f, 

i- apparently unknown in Pali, Pr. H. P. M. 

Gdo, B. meaning to be dissolved by stirring in water, as sugar or 
similar substances, “ to melt.” 

Causal Pr- H- P- G. M. O. 

tTidbi B. ^511 “ fo dissolve substances in water.” 

3. Skr. t/xifj; “fall,” i. TTrrfa. Pa. id., Pr. (Var. viii. 51), 

H. “ to fall,” and so in all. 
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Causal Pa. Pr. Tn%?C. H. xn^ “ to fell,” and so 

in S. G, M. B., but somevvbat rare in all. 

4. Skr. V Iff “ decay,” i. and vi. Pr. (Var. viii. 51), H. 

and in all “ to rot.” 

Causal Pr. P. and S. “to destroy by de- 

composition.” This root is perhaps connected with Sanskrit V 
“ to be sick,” whence ^ in Prakrit and the moderns. 

5. Skr, "x/ “ bow,” i. It is both a and n in Sanskrit, but 

strictly would be active intransitive, as in the moderns. Pa. 

Pr. TSI^T^, H. and P, (neii), S. B. "iT, O. (6) 

“ to bow oneself down,” “ to prostrate oneself.*’ 

Causal ^rrJT^frl, Pa. Pr. TlTTfl'^. H. xnW, P- {sRT, 

S. ^ell, B. .) |*t, ^<11, O. to bow or bend,” used as an 

active with the words “body” or “head” as objects, H. 
STRsrr “ to incline the head.” ^TT W?; *TT^ II 

“Coming to the door, bowed his head to (the Guru’s) feet.”—T. R. 
Ay-k. 63. 

In very common use is the diminutive H. P. S. id., 

but in S., meaning “to bury,” “press down.” M. uses the com¬ 
pound form from Skr. Pr. (p.p.p. xrP!r^ = 

Hala, 9, Mr. p. 165), M. and ^ ^ i <f n “to 

stoop.” Perhaps S. “ to listen,” a, is to be referred to 

this, from the idea of bending the head to listen. 

The following word is full of difficulties, and I am not able 
to elucidate it clearly. 

Skr. t/ “ drag,” i. and vi. ITWfn, Pa. ^i^, Pr. 

so, at least, says Var. viii. 11, hut in Mr. 253 occurs =r 

The Skr. p.p.p is which would give Pa, and Pr. Perhaps this 

is another instance of a verb derived from p.p.p.’ H. f^TS a, “ to drag 

* Hemachandra gives six popular equivalents of krsh—kaddhai, saaddha'i, anchai, 
anachchhai, ayanchai, and ainchai, as well as karisa'i.—Pischel, Hem. iv. 187. 
"Witli regard to the four last, see the remarks on khainch in § 22. 
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out,” “ extract,” “ to take something’ out ” (from a box, etc.), P. and 
W^> S- G. B. M. O. H. has a corresponding neuter 

to be taken out,” “to flow forth,” “issue,” which is perhaps from 
the p.p.p. Var. viii. 40, gives Pr. = Skr. which affords an 

analogy for a Pr. like the Pali, very much used in the compound 

with thus— 

Skr. i. Pa. “ to turn out of doors, expel 

as to Pr. in Mr. 354 occurs “begoneI” and in the line above 

tl!!5p5T%f% “turn him out.” For the change ofto 1^, Var. viii. 41 
affords an analogy, as the change in both words occurs 
only in composition. Several of the moderns have pairs of words, thus: 
H. n, “go out,” P. f q ^36 , S. G. 1%^, O. 

and H. a, “ turn out,” P. fil^iaS, S. In the 

above quoted passages of Mr., the scholiast renders by 

f«rwnr*T. erroneously for fi(G4ifB'4(, from and but tliis is 
not the etymological equivalent, for V with has left a separate 
set of descendants, whose meaning is, however, almost the same as ni/tal 
and its group. Thus we find H. fM^iM “go out,” P. Gf- ttf., 

and H. «> " to turn out,” often used in a milder sense, “ to bring 

out,” the substantive is frequently used to mean the issue or com¬ 

pletion of a business, also as a place of exit, as 1) (•f) ^ 

“ there is no exit for the water, ”P. 

§ 22. As exhibiting the phonetic modifications of the root 
syllable, as well as the treatment of roots in respect to their 
phase, whether active or neuter, the list which is here inserted 
will be useful. In the next section will be found some remarks 
on the deductions to be made from these examples. 

Skr. v/ “heat,” i. TTqfff, Pa. id., Pr. In Sanskrit it is both 

a and n, so also in Pali. In the latter the passive HniffT (Skr. Tfar^) 
means to be distressed, to suffer, and in this sense Pr. uses as in 
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jaha dittho tavdi khalo, “ as the bad man is distressed when seen ” (Hala, 
229). Causal rTiq^fTI “to cause to bum,” Pa. “ to distress,” 

Pr. r||cC^. The moderns take it as a neuter. H. tTt^«, “ to be heated, 
to glow,” and so in all but B. <fnT. H. TfR “to beat,” P. flT. 

G. rnqr, M. id., B. ?rRT. 

Skr. \/ “ smear,” ri. fqnqfTf, Pa. id., Pr. H. 

§tj, P. S. f^, fgji, G. f^, M. %TI, B. 

O. fgq. Pass. Pa. Pr. fqninC, H. f^Tl” to be smeared 

with,” M. f^Xf, G. %q, which is the reverse of the others. 

Skr. ^/ ?i<^^“cut,” vi. ?i«fl'^, also i. qfTTB, Pa. not given. If the 
Bhh type be taken, as it generally is, then Pr. should have (on the 
analogy of I have not met with it. The Bhu type being 

Atmanepada would result in a modern neuter, thus we get H. 'qfj “to be 
cot,” P. S. qiZ> M. id., B. “to wither,” become flaccid, O. qrj. 
The causal is whence G. pass, intrans. (— 1) qTsTTi if formed 

on the usual type would give a Pr. whence -H. “ to cut,” 

S. M. B. O. id. 

Skr. Vxm ?T5q^“tie,” i. is. Pa. 31^, 31^, 

Pr. ar^. Hence H. G. 3rraa, “ to knot,” P. ais, af^, S. 3is, M. ajfj, 
arrar, both a and n, G. aitSfa, B. aftiT, 3rtXJ, O. ajt!?. Passive 
used in a reflexive sense, whence H. “ to be knotted,” or without 
anuswara, p. ara, G. anrr (-1). h. has also forms 3iar«, and ajjaf a, 
the former from Pr. ajvf, Mr. 157. 

The p.p.p. arf^nf appears in Pr. as afTSTti perhaps as if from a Skr. 
arfanf. Hence we have a pair of verbs, H. ar?f “to be threaded (as beads 
on a string),” P. an®! “ to be tightly plaited (as hair), to be strong, well- 
knit (as limbs),* IVl. aj^f and yT" to become tangled, to be difficult or 
involved (an afiair),” G. aiVlf, and H. afaf “ to thread,” G. 

Skr. V “ totter,” i. (perhaps connected with V titubare, 

see Vol. I. p. 210). I have not found it in Pr.; it is » in Skr. and thus 
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H. n, “to give v»'ay, yield, totter,” P. O. M. icto, S. f^^f. 

B. “to slip, stagger,” O. 335 irf- Causal i(<«)Jjfff, H. a, “to 

drive away,” “to pusli,” P. ZT35> C- M- S. '3TT> ®- “ to 

delay, put off, evade,” O. 'ZT35 

Skr. y/ “raise,” “ weigli,” i. fllturff. x. d«!f<jRT ond > 

Pa. Pr. H. rft^Ta, “to weigh,” P. rffST, S. G. 

M., M. gas, both a and n, B. rfY^TT and O. Tf^- Pass, 

would he Pr. gg'{[, H. rf^s, “to be weighed, to weigh,” i.e. to be of a 
certain weight, P. id., S. g^, B. O. g5f. 

Skr. v' “prop,” v. ix. ^T»^Tf5T- Pa-, the verb is not 

giv’en in Cliilders, it would be Vfljfa, Pr. ^JT^> H. also spelt 

VITH and vrf^ o. “to prop, support,” P. or S. VfjT> G. 

vrnr. B. ^?rr. o. vrrJT- Pass. ; there is also an Atinane conju¬ 
gation From this latter probably H. 'STJ?. “ to be 

supported, to be restrained,” hence “to stop, cease,” P. 'jjJT, S. G. 

^nw> It also means “to stand,” especially in G. 

The p.p.p. is i^SKT, Pr. whence Old-H. “standing,” as 

afttJt 5 f%tT^ II “ All the Gopis on the terrace 

standing and looking.”—S. S. Bal lila, 47,14. On the analogy of this the 
modern colloquial H. ‘s probably to be derived from a Pr. , 

from p. has “ standing,” whence a verb 

“ to stand.” 

Skr. y/ gg with fif, «• “ to come to an end, be finished,” 

Pr. means “ to return,” na niattdi jovvanam aikkantam = •! 

“ Vouth when once passed does not return 
again” (Hala, 251), but we may postulate a form whence H. 

“ to be finished, to be done with, used up,” P. id., S. or 

B. O. id. On the analogy of similar words H. fiJdUg, 

a, “ to finish,” P. id., S. B. O. it might also come 

from fsflTffffT = Pr. b“t the meaning is less appropriate. 
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Skr. V with f^pEJ^, i. “be destroyed,” Pa. 

Pr. With loss of aspiration, H. “ to become useless, to 

be spoilt,” P. id., S. G. M. retains the aspirate , 

B. O. f%3r^. Causal kut Pa. with charaeteristic 

long’ vowel of causal, Pr. I have not found; it would be H. 

“to spoil,” P. S. G. id., M. . 

There are, as might be expected, many verbs, and those 
often the very commonest, in the modem languages, which 
cannot he traced back to any Prakrit stem with any degree of 
certainty. Others, too, though they preserve traces of a Prakrit 
origin, cannot be connected with any root in use in Sanskrit. 
These are probably relics of that ancient Aryan folk-speech 
which has lived on side by side with the sacred language of 
the Brahmins, without being preserved in it. Sometimes one 
comes across such a root in the Dhatupatha, but not in litera¬ 
ture ; and occasionally the cognate Aryan languages of Eurojie 
have preserved the word, though it is strangely missing in 
Sanskrit. An instance in point is the following: 

H. ^ 1 ^ a, “ to load, ” P. more from analogy than anything else, 

S. wT?" In all the rest 

H. n, " to be loaded not in the others. Bopp (Comp. Gloss, s. v.) 
suggests a derivation from 1 / p-p-p. ^TPtT “tired,” or •y/ p.p.p. 

“ tired.” This would seem to be confirmed by Russian WoeP “ a 
load,” Masha “lading,” na-Madevaf “to load;” Old-High-German 
Madid, Anglo-Saxon hladan “ to load,” Mad “ a load,” Mod. High- 
German laden. The wide phonetic changes observable between various 
members of the great Indo-European family so seldom occur between 
Sanskrit and its daughters, that I am disposed to think that neither Skr. 

nor could well have given rise to a Hindi I3d. It seems 

more probable that this is a primitive Aryan root which has, for some 
reason unknown to us, been left on one side by classical Sanskrit. 
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Of doubtful, or onlj partially traceable, origin, are tbe 
following: 

H. and a, “to dig,” P. id., S. G. M. 

B. And H. ^ “to be dug.” With this pair I 


propose to connect H. a, “to open,” P. S. G. 31. 

B. O. and H. «, “to come open,” P. S. G. 

M. id. Pr. has a verb and this root is also given in the Dhatiip&tha 
as existing in Sanskrit, though not apparently found in actual use. The 
Sanskrit form is probably “ to divide,” with which another root 

“ to dig,” has been confused, unless, indeed, the noun “ a 

portion,” is formed from V and is the origin of -v/ The 

Prakrit occurs in 3Ir. 346, '«h^a!cS5T^ w 

“Like a golden pot with its string broken, sinking in a well,” where the 


scholiast renders 


f, etc. Also in 3fr. 219, ’ 
f, “ While the sun was only half risen the cow¬ 
herd’s son escaped,” i.e. broke out. It is probable that the two senses of 
digging and opening in the two modern pairs of verbs arose from a primi¬ 
tive idea of breaking or dividing. 

H. or n, “to dive, be immersed, sink,” S. G. '^’5, 
31. B. O. id., and H. a, “ to drown, to immerse,” S. id., occurs 
in 31. and S., not as active of but for jfYS () “ to shave.” 
Apparently, an inverted form of this stem is the more commonly used 
H. n, “ to sink,” used in all; it has no corresponding active form. 
The origin of these words is to be found in Pr. (Var. viii. 68), which 



appears to be tbe same as tmdda in daramddavuddanivudda mahuaro, 
“ (B'ith) the bee a little dipped, (quite) dipped, undipped ” (said of the bee 
clinging to a kadam branch carried away by a stream).—Hala, 37.’ Tlie 
Sanskrit lexicographers give a “ to cover,” but no instances of its 

use. The reversed form dubb is also in use in Prakrit, as in the quotation 


* Buddai =inasjati.—Pischel, Hem. iv. 101. 
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from Mr. 346, given under above, where the speaker is a Chandala 
or man of the lowest caste, who may be held to speak a low form of 
Apabhranga. It is perhaps another of those Aryan roots which Sanskrit 
has rejected. The classical language uses instead masj, Latin mergere. 

H. 5^, a, “ to meet” (to join any one), 5^ a, “to close, shut,” P. 
3l^, S. ^ and G. M. farj, both a and n, B. 5lZ. 5liS, O. 

and H. “ to stand close to, to be crowded,” P. id., S. G. id., 
M. B. f»I^ “ to approach near to,” O. “to be tight.” The 
general idea is that of closeness or a crowded state. There is also a sub¬ 
stantive “a crowd.” From the meaning I was led to suppose 

(Vol. I. p. 176) a derivation from a Sanskrit p.p.p. “ near,” which, 

however, has been disputed. The question must for the present he left 
undecided. 

H. “ to efface,” P. S. id., and more common H. fjTJ n, “ to be 
effaced, to fail, wear out” (as a writing or engraving), and so in all. Of 
this stem, all that can be said is, that it is probably connected with 7TS 
“ rubbed,” p.p.p. of V though one would expect a Pr. or 
and H. There are two other stems ending in Z> which present 

nearly the same difficulty, viz.: 

H. ftlZ “to be beaten,” eft ftJTt*! “If you act 

thus, you will get a beating,” P. ftf’ M. fiTJ, both a and n, B. 
and O. ftI3 a, and H. a, “ to beat,” not in the others. In 

Prakrit there is “ to beat,” “ Having 

beaten this slave, turn him out” (Mr. 354, again in the mouth of a 
Chandala), and “I must roll 

about again like a beaten jackass ” (Mr. 107). Here, unless this is a non- 
Sanskritic old Aryan root, we can only refer to ftyg “ ground, broken,” 
p.p.p. of ftm “ to grind,” but this is hardly satisfactory, as this root 
has a descendant, H. “ to grind,” and flRf n, “ to be ground.” 

“ to lie,” “ to be in a recumbent posture,” and “ to 
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wallow,” P. %:j, f^fZ, S. G. M. id. Probably connected with 
but there does not appear to be any Prakrit root to which it can 
be traced. The nearest Sanskrit root is to lie down;” lottai = 

svapiti.—Pischel, Hem. iv. 14C. 

There is next to be noted a small group of stems ending in 
concerning wbicb also there has been some controversy. 

Skr. “buy,” ix. shlttnfH “'"1 Pa- f^dllTd. Pr. fdltJl^i 

H. S. (is not the ^ here due to some confusion with Pr. 

“ take ” ?), B. O. This is a single verb, the compli¬ 
cations occur in the following compound with fdsfl “ sell,” ix. 

Pa. f^f^tirTfTT, Pr- S. a, “ to sell,” 

O. Gipsy bikndm. But in H. is n, “ to be sold, to be exposed 

for sale,” as ^TSTT “ rice is selling cheap to-day.” 

In M. is both a and n, as fW “ when it is ripe it will 

sell.” So also P. S. n, “ to be sold.” For the active H. has 
sometimes pronounced “to sell,” as %^?IT “be is 

selling rice to-day.” P. G. B. %^. When we remember that 
all verbs are prone to take the forms of the Bhii type, it is intelligible that 
should mean both “ to sell ” a, and “ to be sold ” n, for the Paras- 
mai of the Bliii form would be and the Atmane and 

the final syllable being rejected as in v/ ^ and \/ mentioned above, 
the stem resulting in both cases would be S. and Gipsy have 

retained the TJ of the Pr. But whence comes the in ? 

H. commonly pronounced “to pull, drag,” is a similar word. 

P.f%^ and G. 51. B. and O. id. Also H. 

n, “to be dragged,” B. “to be dragged or distorted (the 

face), to grin, make faces, writhe,” 51. From the meaning we are 

led to think of Sanskrit V “ to drag,” and although this root has 
been shown to have given rise to another pair of verbs karh and kdrh, 
and in composition to ni-kal and ni-kal, yet it is not impossible that, used 
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in a different sense, it may have orig^inated another set of words like 
khenck and its congeners.* 

H. “to arrive” n, wTitten in various ways as 

P. S. G. iff^, M. id., B. or TI^, 

0. In the dialects are some curious forms, as Marwari JJJf and 

©s 

which also occurs in Chand, and in Nepali. Chand uses also a form 
U#. as f^si ^ II “In two days one easily arrives 

(there).” Pr. R. i. 175. In Old-Oujarati also there is a verb c.g. 

»i3o % ^^TTir 5f iifnft “ Says Nala to Narada, 

this story does not arrive at mind ” (i.e. is not probable).— Premunand 
Bhat, in K. D. ii.7-1- S. has p-p.p. VSrft. which latter looks as 

if it were from R + 1^' but this will not account for the R. Hoernle 
(Ind. Ant. i. 358) derives this word from the old Hindi adverb “ near,” 
and make,” assuming a change of R into R; but though this 

change occurs in the ancient languages, there are only very few and 
doubtfid traces of its existence in medijev'al or modern times, and I do not 
think we can safely base any argument upon so rare a process. Hoernle 
goes so far as to consider H. “to call,” as the causal of RJI, which 

he says was (or must have been) anciently RqR. There is another possible 
derivation from Skr. “a guest,” which becomes in H. but 

this fails to explain the final R. 

Some light may perhaps be thrown on the subject by some 
stems in the moderns ending in for as ^ arises from + R, 
so R arises from IT + R (Yol. I. p. 326). Thus : 

H. Hoi a, “send,” P. id. Here we have Skr. V* “ cleave,” 

“ separate.” Causal which would make a passive “ he is 

made to separate,” i.e. “he is sent aw'ay.” If we take the active causal as 
the origin of this word, we must admit an elision of the v’owel between d 

* See note to Kfsh in § 20. The cognate verb ainc/md U also in use in the 
modems. 
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and y, or, taking the simple passive we may assume that there 

was a neuter “ to he sent,” from which the active “ to send,” has 
been formed ; bhij, however, is not found. 

H. ^ n, “to sound,” P. id., S. and G. M. ^T^f, B.lrf. 
Also H. s||'^ a, “ to play (music),” and n, “ to sound.” Probably from 
Skr. V “ speak,” causal Pa. and the passive 

of the causal is Skr. Pa. q-aslfTT “ to be beaten,” i.e. “ to be 

caused to speak,” as vajjanti bheriyo “ drums are beaten.” Hence the 
modern buj. The short form baj is apparently due to analogy. 

§ 23. It is the business of the lexicographer, rather than of 
the grammarian, to work out the derivations of all the verbs in 
these languages, and even he would probably find the task one 
of insuperable difficulty in the present elementary state of our 
knowledge. It is hoped that the examples and illustrations 
given above will have enabled the reader to gain some insight 
into the general principles which have governed the modern 
languages in the process of forming their verbal stems. To 
conclude this part of the subject, I wiU now point out what 
seem to me to be the law's deducible from the examples above 
given, and from many others w'hich, to avoid prolixity, I have 
not cited. 

Single neuter stems arc derived (i) from the Prakrit present 
tense of Sanskrit neuter verbs, or (ii) from the Prakrit passive 
past participle, or (iii) Prakrit has as.sumed one form for all 
parts of the verb, which form has been handed down to the 
modern languages almost, if not entirely, unchanged. Tj'pes 
of these three processes respectively are ho, baith, and nth. 

Single active stems are formed from the Prakrit present of 
active verbs, and in cases where the verb in Sanskrit is not 
conjugated on the Bhu tj-pe, Prakrit usually, and the moderns 
alw^ays, adopt the Bhu type. Here, also, Prakrit has oc¬ 
casionally taken one form of root and used it throughout, and 
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the moderns have followed the Prakrit. Types of these classes 
are parh, kar, and ghen. 

In the double verbs two leading proce.sses are observable. 
Where the root is conjugated actively, or is active in meaning 
in the ancient languages, the modern active is derived from it, 
and in that case the modern neuter is derived from the Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit passive, as in lahhanu, lahagu, or as chhor, 
chhut. Where the ancient root is neuter, the modern neuter is 
derived from it, and in this case the active is derived from the 
ancient causal, as in tut, tor, or mar, mar. 

These rules, if further research .should eventually confirm 
them, do not provide for cverv modern verbal stein, as there 
are many whoso origin is obscure and doubtful. It is highly 
probable that as wo come to know more about these language.s, 
we shall find out other processes which will throw light upon 
the method of formation of many now obscure stems. 

It should here also be noted that even where the same stem 
occurs in the same, or nearly the .same, form in all the lan¬ 
guages, it is not used in the same plune in all. Marathi and 
Sindhi have different sets of terminations for neuter and active, 
so that the fact of the neuter and active stem being the sumo 
creates no difficulty, the distinction of meaning being shown 
by the terminations. Thus in M. 5117, if treated as a neuter, 
would be conjugated thus: Present ganthato. Past ganfhalu 
Future gdnthel, etc.; but if as an active, thus; Present gdnthito. 
Past ganthilen. Future gdnthil. In this language, therefore, we 
often find a verb used either as active or neuter; while in 
Hindi, which has one set of terminations for all stems, the 
difference between active and neuter can only be marked by 
the stem. In several rustic dialects of Hindi, however, and in 
the mediajval poets, we often find the neuter verb witli a long 
vowel, but confusion is avoided by giving to the active verli 
the terminations of the causal, thus “ to grow big,” ‘‘ in¬ 
crease,” makes its active “to make big,” and rustic and 
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poetical Hindi often uses ^TSSTT for the neuter, as 

I ^ II “Such a god is manifest in 

Govardhana, from the worship of whom wealth of cattle in¬ 
creases .”—S.S. Gomnllianlila, ii. 15, et passim. So also ^T3(T 

II “ It grows like the threads of the lotus.”—Padm. 
This subject will he more fully discussed under the causal. 

§ 24. Gujarati, as will have been noticed in the examples 
given in the last section, often wants the neuter stem with the 
short vowel, but has in its place a form in which d is added to 
the stem, the included vowel of which is short. This form is 
not incorrectly treated by some grammarians as the ordinary 
passive of the language. It should, however, in strictness, be 
recognized as the passive intransitive (that form marked — 1 in 
the scale, § 10).^ The rules for its formation are simple, in 
stems, whether neuter or active, having a as the included 
vowel, it is shortened to a, as— 

“ read,” “ be read.” 

•^TNi “ mark, test.” “ be tested.” 

5011*135 “hear,” ^*135T “ be heard.” 

The shortening does not always take place when the included 
vowel is i or «, though from the way in which short and long 
vowels are used indiscriminately in Gujarati, it is not safe to 
lay down a hard and fast rule on this point, thus— 

“learn,” “ be learnt.” 

“ sew,’ “ be sewn.” 

lYhere the stem ends in a vowel, ^ is inserted to prevent 
hiatus, as— 

“ wash,” I “ be washed.” 

eat,” “ he eaten.” 

“ fear, ” f^iYwr “ be feared.” 

1 Vans Taylor, Gujarati Grammar, p. 81, from which most of the following 
remarks are borrowed, though I diverge from him in some points in which his views 
seem to be open to correction. 
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Witli regard to the meaning and method of using this phase, 
it appears that its construction resembles that of the neuter, 
while it implies either simple passiveness, habit, or power. As 
a simple passive, “ Havana was killed by 

Eama,” ^ %7n: ?rr ^ “ In this field seed has been 

sown;” as expressing habit, “thus it is 

correctly said,” i.e. “ this is the correct way of expressing it; ” 

this boy is (usually) thought to be 
stupid; ” as expressing power or fitness, W^Tr^ft “ he 

cannot walk,” literally “ by him it is not walked; ” ^ 

'^^[*1 «rf? “ a king cannot (or must not) do injustice; ” 

Jnt ?Tff “ the well has become 

impure, therefore its water is not drunk.” Some of the words 
which take this form are, to all intents and purposes, simple 
neuters in meaning, like ahhadaijo in the sentence just quoted, 
which means “ to be ceremonially iinj^ure,” and j)oints back to 
a Sanskrit denominative, as though from “not,” and 
“good,” there had been formed a verb “it is not 

good.” So also “to be used,” “to be in use,” as 

^ % “two affixes are in use with one 

meaning,” postulates from a denominative <<) '| i||<. | i<7t ) 

or perhaps the cau.sal of + ^ + ^ = • This seems 

to be the real origin of this phase, though some would derive it 
from a form of the Prakrit jjassive. At any rate, the two 
stems just quoted (and there are several others of the same 
kind) look more like denominatives than anything else, though 
in others this form inclines more to the passive signification, as 
^fTT I Wt 

■411*1*)i II “Having seen the moon-like face of the 

daughter of Bhimaka in its beauty—The moon wasted a-nny, 
ha-ving hidden itself in the clouds.”—Premanand in K.-D. ii. 74. 
Here 'SftHT is “ to be beautiful,” and looks like a denominative, 
but 4j(1ld bas more of a passive or reflexive meaning, “ to be 
hidden,” “to hide oneself.” Again, 5 ^3^ 
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Seeing the belly of Damayanti, the lake dried 
up,” (ib. ii. 75), literally “was dried up.” So also 
<*rf^ T! I “ When the house has 

caught (fire), he has a well dug, how can this fire be put out ?” 
—K.-D. i. 184.' The verb is also written and is 

probably the same as O. “to descend, alight,” M. iTl^cb 

“to trickle, flow down,” which I take to be from '^1X1 +H = 
Pr. (Magadhi), and with change of Xf to 

^ . It is used in the sense of removing oneself, thus : 

■XI% % “ ho there! get out of the way! ” (Mr. 210), 

and causal ITU “ I have got the. cart out of 

the way,” {ib. 211) = Skr. -XlWrfXTrr. This phrase is conju¬ 
gated throughout all the tenses, thus “ to be lost.” 

Present “he is lost,” Future “ fie will be lost,” 

Preterite or ^ “he has been lost,” 

and in active verbs it is used in the Bhava-prayoga, as a sort 
of potential, as “ he can loose,” ^•TT^ WWfXft 

“ he could loose, he will be able to loose.” 

As to the other languages, a similar form is found in the 
Bfiojpuri dialect of Hindi, used as a simple passive, as i| 4 \j 
“ seize,” “ be seized,” as ^ ^ “ I am being 

seized.” In this dialect, however, there are signs, as will be 
shown further on, of a passive similar to that in use in classical 
Hindi. In the old Maithil dialect of Bidyfipati, which is 
transitional between eastern Hindi and Bengali, this form is 
found ; thus, fXTcBfrr “ As water poured 

out on the ground k dried up.” —Pad. 984. MTWt 

I “ (He who is) the moon of Gokul rolled hitmelf an. 
the earth.”—P.H.S. 77. ^ XIT 

I “As a lotus pressed down by the wind is tilted by 

the weight of bees ” (var. lect. ^n=by a swarm).—Pad. 1352. 

^ This is equivalent in meaning to our English saying, “"WTien the steed is stolen, 
shut the stable door.” 
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There seems to he some difficvilty in deducing this form from 
a Prakrit passive. One of the method.s in which the passive in 
Prakrit is formed is hy resolving the y of Sanskrit into la or 
ia, Skr. =Pr. and it is supposed that this ^ has 

become and subsequently but no instances of inter¬ 
mediate forms are found; it would seem, therefore, more correct 
to suppose that this form originates from the causal of Sanskrit 
in those instances where the causal characteristics are used 
to form denominatives, and has from them been extended 
to other verbs. N^either explanation, however, is quite satis¬ 
factory, and the question is one which must be left for further 
research. 

§ 25. The regular Passive (phase —2) is found only in Sindhi, 
Panjabi, and in some rustic dialects of Hindi. It arises from 
the Prakrit passive in Oy«(Var. viii. 58, 59). Thus Skr. p'uyate 
z^sunijjdi, gamyate = Qamijjdi, liaiyate — lmijjm. In Sindhi the 
passive is formed by adding ^ or 5J to the neuter or active 
stem.’ Thus— 

TJTKT “ to bury,” Passive TJ^TTf “ to be buried.” 

Os * Qs N# 

“ to lessen, to be lessened.” 

A passive is also made from causal stems, as— 

“ to lose,” Passive “ to be lost.” 

Here, also, we find denominatives which have no correspond¬ 
ing active form, and have scarcely a pas.sive sense, as 
“to long for,” where the causal termination used in Sanskrit 
for denominatives appears to have been confused with the ijja 
of the passive. Thus Skr. “longing,” makes a verb 

“ to long for,” whence the Sindhi ukhandijanu. So 
also “ to be entangled,” which seems to be from Skr. 

or ^ “a finger,” whence we may suppose a verb 

' Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 258. 
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“to be intertwined (like tbe fingers of clasped 
hands);” “to be angry,” from “anger,” Skr. 

“uproar,” of which the denominative would he 
In cases where the vowel of the active stem is long in the 
imperative, but shortened in the infinitive, the passive retains 
the long vowel. Thus 

“ drink thou,” “ to drink,” “ to be drunk.” 

“ thread thou,” “ to thread,'’ “ to be threaded.” 

vY'g “ wash thou, to wash,** “ to be washed.” 


A similarly formed passive is used in the Marwari dialect of 
Hindi, spoken west of the Aravalli hills towards Jodhpur, and 
thus not very far from Sindh. Instances are— 


“ to do,” 

“ to eat,” 
%T!fV “ to take,” 

“ to give,” 
wwi “to come,” 


“ to be done.” 

“ to he eaten.” 
to be taken.” 
f^fNnsft “ to be given.” 

“ to he come.” 


Thus they say ^ g = H. ^ WHIT “ by 

me it is not come,” i.e. “I am not coming.” '^Tt H •TfV 

= H. gn % Wr^RT “ by you it will not be eaten,” 

i.e. “ you will not (be able to) eat it.” This passive construc¬ 
tion is frequent in the Indian languages, but usually with the 
negative expressing that the speaker is unable or unwilling to 
do a thing.' The insertion of instead of ^ in ^ and ^ is 
pecidiar and xmaccountable. 

Panjabi also has a synthetical passive, though rarely used. 
It is formed by adding to the root, and is probably derived 
from that form of the Prakrit passive which ends in ia, as 


^ I have to thank Mr. Kellogg, of Allahabad, author of the best, if not of the 
only really good Hindi Grammar, for communicating this form to me in a letter. 
I was previously unaware of it. 
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mentioned above. This form of the passive is only used in a 
few tenses, thus “to beat,” Passive present 

“ I am beaten,” Future ?i “ I shall be beaten,” 

Potential (old present) ^ “ I may be beaten.” 

With these exceptions, there is no synthetic form for the 
passive in the modern languages. This phase is usually formed 
by an analytical process. It is not much used, the construction 
of sentences being more frequently' reversed, so as to make the 
verb active. The large number of neuter verbs also renders 
a passive for the most part unnecessary. It doe.s exist, how 
ever, and is formed by adding the verb 311 “to go,” to the 
past participle of the passive, Sfr doing all the conjuga- 
tional work, and the participle merely varying for number 
and gender. 

Thus from TTR; “beat,” H. Sing. mTT “to be beaten” 
m., Piur. jttt m., iTiff ^anrsTf./’., P. 

m.., Plur. TTIT Gujarati also uses this 

method side by side with the passive intransitive, as ?rr^f 
“to be beaten,” with the participle varied for gender and 
number as in the others. M. 0- 

^TRiT In these two last the participle does not vary' for 

gender or number. 

Occasionally in G. and !M. a passive is formed by adding the 
substantive verb to the past participle, thus M. anti 

“ the cow was tied,” and G. % “ the hook is 

made; ” such a construction would in the other languages be 
incorrect, or, if used at all, would have a different meaning 
altogether. 

The use of 3rr^ “ to go,” to form a passive, seems somewhat 
unnatural; to be,” would occur as the most fitting verb 

for this purpose. I am tempted to hazard a conjecture that 
the use of in this way has arisen from the Prakrit passive 
form in ijja. This, as we have seen above, has given a regular 
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passive to Sindhi and Marwari, and it seems possible that the 
masses who had quite forgotten, or had never known, the 
meaning of the added j, may unconsciously have glided into 
the practice of confounding it with the 31 of the common word 
which would lead them to consider the verbal stem pre¬ 
ceding it as a passive participle. Thus a form “ he is 

beaten,” would easily pass into ?nTT as in modern Hindi. 
The process must, of course, have been unconscious, as all such 
processes are, but the supposition does not involve a more 
violent twisting of words and meanings than many others which 
are better supported by actual facts. 

The non-Aryan party have something to say on this head.* 
They point out that the Dravidian languages, like our seven, 
largely avoid the use of the passive by having recourse to 
neuter verbs, and that with them, as with us, the neuter is 
often only another form of the same root as the active. Indeed, 
the similarity in this respect is very striking, the process is, to 
a great extent, the same in both groups, though the means em¬ 
ployed are different. The passive does not, strictly speaking, 
occur in the Dravidian languages; a clumsy effort is sometimes 
made to produce one, by adding the verb padu “ to happen ” 
(Sanskrit titf, modern Aryan Tp?) to an infinitive or noun of 
quality. This process, however, is as strained and foreign to 
elegant speech as the construction with jd is in the Aryan 
group. It appears, also, that the verb poyu “to go,” is also 
used in Tamil to form a passive, as also a verb meaning “ to 
eat,” which latter is parallel to our North-Indian expression 
^rrc “ to eat a beating ”= “to be beaten.” In this, as in 
so many other instances of alleged non-Aryan influence, the 
known facts do not justify us in saying more than that there is 
a resemblance between the two groups of languages, but that it 
is not clear which borrowed the process, or whether it was ever 


CaldvelJ, pp. 353, 364 (first edition). 
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borrowed at all. There is no reason why it should not have 
grown up simultaneously and naturally in both families. 

§ 26. We now come to the Causal, an important and much 
used phase of the verb. Sanskrit forms the causal bj^ adding 
the syllable mja to the root, which often also takes guna or 
vriddhi, VIf “do,” causal There is, however, in 

Sanskrit a small class of verbs which form the causal by insert¬ 
ing between the root and the characteristic ai/a. These are 
principally roots ending in a vowel; but in Pali and the Prakrits 
the form of the causal in has been extended to a very large 
number of stems, in fact to nearly every verb in those lan¬ 
guages. In Pali, however, its use is optional, thus 
“cook,” causal pdcheti, j^uchayati, puchitpcti, pachdpayati} In 
Prakrit, also, there are the two processes, b}' the first of which 
the aya of Sanskrit becomes e, thus cRTX'^rfH = Pr. 

(Var. vii. 26), and by the second the inserted 
Tj^is softened to thus giving or 27). 

It is from this form, and not from ayn, as I erroneously sup¬ 
posed in Vol. I. p. 20, that the modern causal arises. Even in 
Prakrit the c in kdrdiri is frequently omitted, as it is also in 
Mre'i, and we find such forms as karat, tdrai, side by side with 
kdrdm'i (AYeber, Hala, p. 60), so that there remains only ao 
for the modern causal. 

Among the modern languages Marathi stands alone in 
respect of its causal, and, as in so many other points, exhibits 
a hesitation and confusion which confirm the impression of its 
being a backward language which has not so thoroughly 
emancipated itself from the Prakrit stage as the others. 
Whereas these latter have passed through the period in which 
rival forms conflicted for the mastery, and have definitely 
settled upon one type to be used universally, the former pre- 


Kacciyana, Senart, Journal Asiatique, toI. ivii. p. 436. 
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sents US with several alternative suffixes, none of which appears 
to have obtained undisputed prominence. The authorities for 
Marathi consist of the classical writers, the one dictionary- 
maker, Molesworth, and a host of grammarians, all of whom 
differ among themselves, so that one is driven to ask, “who 
shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 

The competing forms are : aca, iva, Iva, ari, ava, dri, and one 
sees at a glance that they are all derived from one source, the 
causal with modified in Prakrit to The difficulty lies in 
the vowels. IVhere one authority gives a causal in ava to a 
particular verb, another makes the causal of that same verb by 
adding iva, and so on. Stevenson (Marathi Grammar, p. 87) 
teaches that ava is the ordinary form, as basanen “to sit,” ha- 
mvanen “ to seat.” This type, however, he adds, is peculiar to 
the Konkan or lowlands along the coast; in the Dakhin or 
centre table land above the passes the form iva is more used, as 
karanen “to do,” karivanen “to cause to do.” A third form avi 
is said to be “of a middle class,” and not characteristic of 
either dialect, as karavinen. It is to be noted here that the 
causal suffix, strictly speaking, ends with the r, and the vowels 
that follow this letter may fairly be regarded as mere junction 
vowels, used to add the terminations to the stem. In those of 
the cognate languages which use d as the causal suffix, the 
junction vowel used is either i, as B. kard-i-te, 0. kard-i-bd, 

S. kard-i-nu, or w, as Old-H. kard-u-nd, P. kard-u-nd, or 
hardened to va, as G. kard-va-vun. Dismissing, then, the final 
vowel as imconnected with the suffix, we get for Marathi four 
types, av, dv, iv, tv. Of these four dv approaches most closely 
to the Prakrit, and may therefore be regarded as the original 
type from which, by a shortening of the vowel, comes av, 
which, all things considered, is perhaps the most common and 
regular; a further weakening of the vowel produces iv; and 
the fourth form, iv, probably owes its long vowel to the 
Marathi habit of lengthening vowels at the end of a word, or 
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in a syllable, -where the stress or accent falls. Thus all four 
forms may be used, as 

“ to do,” ; aUo 

and cn^|q%’ “ to cause to do.” * 

Causals may be formed from every verb in the language, 
whether neuter, active, active or passive intransitive. The 
meaning of the causal differs, of course, according to that of 
the simple verb. 

Those formed from simple neuters or active intransitives are 
generally merely actives in sense, as 

“ sit, ” “ seat/* 

fi^3o "meet,” (junction vowel "miv.** 

“ sleep,” “ put to sleep,” “ soothe.” 

Those from actives are causal in meaning, as 

^TTT “ strike, ” “ cause to strike.” 

“ teach, ” “ cause to teach." 

Those from passive intransitives are passive causals, as 

“ turn ” (i.e. be turned), cause to he turned,” 

“ be cut,” “cause to be cut.” 

Simple roots ending in vowels insert a r between the stem 
and the suffix to avoid hiatus, as 

^ “ eat,” (junction vowel V) cause to eat.” 

So also with roots ending in t|, as 

“ write,’ “ cause to write.” 

The various forms of the cau.sal suffix in Marathi may bo 
regarded as types of a stage of transition which the other lan- 

> Godbole’s Marathi Grammar, p. 102, § 279. 
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guages have passed by. The following are examples of the 
causal in these latter: 

“write,” H.P. B. O. cause to write,” (H.Pres. Ukhutd,Vret. 

likhuyd, Aor. likhde, or likhdy, or likhdve.') 
“ read, ” id. “ cause to read.” 

?f»f “ hear,” id. “ cause to hear.” 

In Hindi, as in the other languages, the causal of a neuter 
verb is, in etFect, nothing more than an active, as 


^^7 “ be made,” 
sTl’JldT “ speak,” 

“ move,” 

“be awake,” 
“rise,” 

“ be cooked,” 


^’TRT “ make.” 

^^T»iT “ rail ” {i.e. “ cause to speak.”) 
T(5fT»lT “drive.” 
gjJIIifT “awaken.” 

“ raise.” 

“cook.” 


So also in the case of double verbs given in §§ 20, 21, the 
active form, with long vowel in the stem syllable, may be re¬ 
garded as a causal. In fact, it might bo said, looking at the 
matter with reference to meaning, that the modern languages 
have two ways of forming the causal, one in which the short 
vowel of the stem is lengthened, the other in which a or some 
other suffix is added. Looking at it in another way with 
reference to form, the division which I have adopted commends 
itself, the forms with a long vowel in the stem being regarded 
as actives, those with the added syllable as causals. In point 
of derivation, however, both forms are causals. There is a 
wonderful, though unconsciou.s, economy in our languages; 
where Prakrit has more types than one for the same phase of 
a verb, the modern languages retain them all, but give to each 
a diflerent meaning. For instance, Prakrit has three types for 
the jjussivc, one in which the final con-sonant of the stem is 
doubled by absorption of the'?j’ of Skr. as gamyate — gammai. 
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a second in ia, as gamyate — gamiadi, and a third in ijja, as 
gamyate=.gamiJjadL The first of these types, having lost 
whatever might remind the speaker of its passive character, 
has been adopted in the modern languages as the form of the 
simple neuter verb, the second survives in the Panjabi passive, 
as mdriddz=.mdv'iadi, the third in the Sindhi and Marwari pas¬ 
sive given in § 25. So, also, it seems to me that the two types 
of the Prakrit causal have been separately utilized ; that which 
corresponds to the Sanskrit tj'pe in aya with long or guna 
vowel in the stem, has become in the moderns an active verb, 
as hamyatiz=.hurei=har ; trotayaii —torn —tor; while that 
which takes the n; causal is preserved as the ordinary causal of 
the moderns, as karayati (kardpayati) — karavei — kara. 

Often, however, both forms exist together, and there is little 
or no apparent distinction between them; thus from are 

made both m z M I aiid from are made ?TT;*rT and 

^T«n, and so in many other instances. 

The causal, properly so called, namely, that with the suffix 
d, di\ etc., has always a short vowel in the stem syllable, ex¬ 
cept in a few instances where the stem vowel is %Tiddhi, in 
which case it is sometimes retained. Thus in the double verbs 
the causal suffix may be regarded as added to the neuter form, 
as in 

NEVTEB. ACTITE. CAUSAL. 

fT^ firrr 

In such cases, however, we more commonly find the double or 
passive causal. 

Single verbs with a long or guna stem-vowel have causals 
with the corresponding short or simple vowel, as in the 
examples and and giJTRT given above. 

Verbs whose simple stems end in a vowel insert a semivowel 
before the termination of the causal, and change the vowel of 
the stem, if d, t, or e, into e, if d or o, into u. The semivowel 
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used is sometimes ef or but more commonly Thus, 

“ to take,” f^rWT'lT “ to cause to take,” but— 

H. ^•rr“give,” “ cause to give.” 

“ live,” f^^rrsrr “ cause to live.” 

lfl5IT “ drink, ” fwr^n “ give to drink.” 

7^7^ “ eat,” “ feed.” 

vfmr ** wash, ” y^TRT “ cause to wash.” 

#r?iT“ sleep,” “put to sleep.” 

“ weep, make to weep.” 

In a few cases of stems ending in or in aspirates, tbe ^ is 
optionally inserted, as 

H. c|j^<l1 “ say,” and “ eause to say,” 

“be called.” 

^t^“sec,” f^5rRT“show.” 

learn,” ftniT’iT ■Ri^i^’rr “teach.” 

f35rr“.sit,” f^rar^rr(or%») „ f%^5rRT(t®) “seat.” 

A similar method exists in Sindhi, but with instead of 
as is customary with that language, as ‘ 

“ give,” r^'^l <,t!r “ cause to give.” 

>• ’>* 

“ leak, “ cause to leak.” 

“ sit,” ftfTTW “ seat.” 

“ leam,” RUsIKUl “ teach.” 

N» S» 

“rise,” ■'tfSlr^itir “raise.” 

“ sleep,” “ pof 1“ sleep.” 

Here the is inserted after the causal suffix, and this was 
probably the method originally in force in Hindi, for we find 
in the mediooval poets such words as dikharna “ to show,” and 
even in modern colloquial usage bait/tdlnd is quite as common 


Tiumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 256. 
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as bifhldnd. Gujarati forms its causal in an analogous way, 
but uses ^ instead of Tii 

VT^ “ suck,” “ give suck.” 

e( j “ sew,” “ cause to sew.” 

sound, strike ” (a bell, etc.) 

After words ending in a vowel, the suffix takes ^ to prevent 
hiatus, and so also after as 


\!n (^) “ lie.” 

“eat,” 

^^“8-ive,” 

endure,” 
” rot,” 


“cause to be.” 
“feed.” 
cause to give.” 
“cause to endure.” 
“ cause to rot.” 


This language, like Hindi, also rcver.scs the position of the 
long vowel of the causal suffix, and uses such forms as dhavardv, 
kharardv, with change of ^ to 

There is nothing remarkable about the Panjabi causal, which 
is identical with Old Hindi, merely retaining the junction 
vowel u, as khild-u-nd, dikhd-u-nd. In both these languages 
the old form du has, in a few instances, changed to o instead 
of d, as 

to wet,” from ?TNT*rr “ to be wet.” 

“ te drown,” „ f “ to be drowned.” 


Bengali and Oriya have only the causal form in d with 
junction vowel i, as B. kard-i-te, 0. kard-i-bd, and use this 
form in preference to that with the long stem vowel, even in 
those causals which are, in meaning, simple actives. 

There are thus, independently of the stem with the long or 
guna vowel, which I prefer to treat as an active, two separate 
systems of forming the causal in the seven languages: one 
starting from the Prakrit causal in dee, and exhibiting the 
forms dva, am, iva, ha, dv, du, o, d; the other starting, I know 
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not whence, hut probably from a method in use in early Aryan 
speech, which has only been preserved by the classical lan¬ 
guage in a few instances, and exhibiting the forms dr, dd, 
dl, rd. Id. Whether these two forms are connected by an in¬ 
terchange between the two semivowels I and v, is a problem 
which must remain for future research. Such a connexion is 
not impossible, and is even, in my opinion, highly probable. 

§ 27. The Passive Causal may be also called the double 
causal. The use of either term depends upon the point of view 
of the speaker, for whether I say, “ I cause Ram to he struck 
by Shyam,” or, “I cause Shyam to strike Ram,” the idea is the 
same. As regards form, the term double causal is more ap¬ 
propriate in some languages. In H. and P. this phrase is con¬ 
structed by adding to the stem H. P. '^T^, in which we 
should, I think, recognize the syllable dr of the single causal 
shortened, and another dv added to it, thus from mn “hear,” 
comes causal sund, “cause to hear,” “tell,” double causal mnvd} 
“cause to cause to hear,” “cause to tell;” here, as mnd is from 
the fuller form sundr, so su/ird is from sunav-j-av=simav-|-a = 
sunvd. This double or passive causal is in use mostly with 
neuter and active intransitive stems, whose single causal is 
naturally an active, as “he made,” “make,” 

•IT “ cause to he made.” Thus they say, ^ ^^TflT “ The 
fort is being built; ” ^STTflT “ The architect is build¬ 
ing the fort; ” and ■?:TWr ^ “ The king 

is causing the fort to be built by the architect.” In this last 
sentence, and in all similar phrases, the nature of the construc¬ 
tion is such that we can only translate it by the passive causal, 
we could not render “ The king causes the architect to build,” 
.etc., by <^»|c|T^ in any other way than by putting “architect” 

> Generally, the semivowel in this form is pronounced softly, almost like the 
English w, so that sunu-una wonid more nearly represent the sound than sunvanu. 
The V, however, in all Indian languages is a softer sound than our v. 
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in the ablative with IKT or When we are told, therefore, 
that this phase means “to cause to do” (the action of a neuter 
verb), the assertion, though correctly expressing the form, is 
incorrect as to the meaning; the dictionary-makers here halt 
between two opinions. Thus 

“rise, “raise”(i.c. “cause “ cause to be raised ” 

to rise”), (i.e. “cause A to cause 

B to rise”). 

“ be cut,” qrre “ cut,” “ cause to cut.” 

be open,” “open,” “cause to open.” 

In double verbs, like those just quoted, however, the single 
causal in d may be used, as “ cause to cut.” As a general 
rule, the exact meaning of stems in this phase must be gathered 
from the sentence in which they are used. 

Sindhi makes its double causal by inserting ru (Trumpp, 
257), as 

“ be weary,” f%^X“niake weary,tire,” fw^TTT “cause to make 

weary.” 

^ “wound,” ^XXTT “ cause to wound, cause to cause to 

wound, or cause (another) 
to be wounded.” 

Stack instances also passive causals formed on the same 
model as ordinary passives, thus 

“be on fire,”“burn,”^rTTT “cause to burn,”“be caused 

to be burnt.” 

One example given by him shows a full range of phases, as 
to be sucked, to issue” (as mUk from the breast), 
neuter; “ to suck the breast,” active; “ to be 

sucked,” pass.; “ to suck,” neut. pass .; VTTTT^ 

“to suckle,” caus.; “to be suckled,” pass. caus.; 
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to cause (another) to suckle, ” double caus.; 
to cause to be suckled by another,” double pass, 
caus. The whole of these forms, however, are rarely found in 
one verbal stem. The double causal is common enough, thus 
from the causals mentioned in the last section are derived 
double causals— 

put to sleep,” “ to cause to put to sleep.” 

1“to raise,” “to cause to raise ”(H. HI). 


§ 28. Although the suffixed syllables shown in § 26 generally 
and regularly indicate the causal phase, yet there are numerous 
verbs having this suffix which are neuter, active intransitive, 
or passive intransitive. As mentioned in § 11, these stems are 
probably built on the model of Sanskrit denominatives, and 
owe their long vowel to the aya or dya of that form. Hence 
they come to resemble in form modem causals. 

In Sindhi these stems have a development peculiar to that 
language, and have a corresponding active phase like the double 
stems mentioned in § 19. Trumpp gives (p. 252, ei segg.) the 
following examples; 


NEUTER, 

to he extinguished,” 
“to fly,” 

I “to be born,” 

l|(i| “ to be satiated,” 

“ to be on fire,” 

*^*’^^* I “ to be contained,” 

to be passed, to pass 
(as time). 


ACTIVE. 

to extinguish.” 

“ to make fly, to spend.' 

“ to bring fortli.” 

“ to satiate.” 

4sf “ to burn.” 

“ to contain.” 

to pass the time.*’ 


fxmif “ to grow less,” 


“ to lessen.” 
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In this group the neuter stems have the tj'pe apa and dmn, 
which, if we regard them as derived from the Prakrit type abe 
of the causal, will appear as respectively a hardening and a 
softening of the b of Prakrit. In some cases the neuter form 
is clearly derived from the older causal, as in “ to con¬ 

tain,” rather, “to go into,” Skr. i/JTT “to measure;” but 
'HI MtU, Skr. caus. JTT^^rfJT “ to cause to measure,” where, by a 
natural inversion of the sense, the causal has become neuter. 
In the case of the process by which the meaning has 

been arrived at from Sanskrit ^/ is less clear. The other 
stems are also obscure, and I possess no data on which to 
establish any satisfactory explanation. 

Sindhi stands alone in resjject of this group; Hindi and 
Panjabi have a nmuber of neuter stems witli causal termina¬ 
tions, which stand on a different footing, and recall by their 
meaning the Sanskrit denominatives, having no corre.spondiug 
active forms, as— 

H. f^^rpTT “ to be abaslied,” “ to shrink a«ay.” 

|<( I “ to be worn out.” 

“ to itch.” 

VJofVIWT “ to *>0 ag-it.ited,” “ to be in fear ” P. I • 

'ETflTRT “ to bask in the sun.” 

“ to tremble,” “ to be unsteady.'’ P. id. 

P. “togrow 

soft” (a scar). 

“ to wither,” to grow flaccid.” P. id. 

In words of this class, also, a syllable is often inserted, as 

f%flRrprT“ to grin.” P. (<g fig ■4)I'dill I *’d. 

This type is evidently closely connected with the passive of 
Gujarati and other dialects given in § 24, which I have been 
led by the considerations here mentioned to regard as a passive 
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intransitive. It seems also to be connected with the passive 
intransitive in B. in such passages as '?|ir 

II “He must be a king’s son, by his appearance 
and marks (of birth) it is known .”—Bharat, B.-S. 378, 
vfh.eve: jdndy = jande, “it appears,” “it is evident,” a con¬ 
struction exactly parallel to the Gujarati phrases quoted in 
§24. 

Marathi has similarly neuters with a causal tjq)e, which 
recall the method of formation of the Sanskrit denominative, 
inasmuch as they are referred by the grammarians to a nominal 
origin, thus— 

“ a cracking or crashing sound ; to crack, 

crash ofPScfrteTO “ to roar at,” “to make a crashing noise.” 

(from Persian “deficient,” “to grow less.” 

“a grating sound, to grind the teeth.” 

(Skr.) “douht,” cjrRraTf^’“ to be doubtful.” 

—but this may also be formed from the two words ^ “why?” 
qrerr “how ? ” and would thus mean “to why-and-how,” “to hum 
and ha;” j'ust as they use in Urdu the phrase \j^ .j- 

“ to prevaricate,” literally to make “ would that! ” and “ per¬ 
haps.” 

A distinction may apparently be drawn in many cases be¬ 
tween forms in dca and those in dvi, the former being rather 
denominatives, and as such neuter, while the latter are causals. 
Thus from “ little,” “ few,” “ to grow less,” 

and “ to make less,” but the authorities accessible 

to me are not agreed about this point, and I therefore hesitate 
to make any definite assertion on the subj’ect. Molesworth 
gives, for instance, n, “to bellow,” “bluster,” and 

“ to frighten by bellowing ; ” also ^\|e(tjft “ the act 
of roaring at,” from or “to intimidate,” where 
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the i of the infinitive seems to be represented by a in the 
noun. 

On the other hand, the close connexion of these neuters with 
the passive type is seen in S., where the passive characteristic 
is used, according to Stack, convertibly with the neuter, 
having the short vowel. Thus or “to be satiated;” 

while there are also verbs of two forms, one with the neuter 
type, the other with the causal type, but both having a neuter 
sense, as and to grow loose or slack.” 

Further examples are— 

and “ to grow less also “ to decrease.” 

and “ to fade,” “ tarnish.” 

dl “ to be contained in.” 

It is not certain how far later and better scholars like 
Trumpp would confirm the accuracy of Stack’s definition. He 
seems to be somewhat inaccurate and careless in drawing the 
distinction between the various phases of the verb. 

§ 29. Secondary verbs are not so numerous as secondary 
nouns, and those that exist have, for the most part, a familiar 
or trivial meaning. They are formed by the addition of a 
syllable to the verbal stem, or to a noun. This latter feature is 
especially common in H. verbs formed from feminine nouns in 
aka (Vol. II. p. 31), thus Behari Lai. 

“ The splendour of childhood has not ceased, (yet) youth shines in 
the limbs.”—Sats. 17. 

Here the substantive “glitter,” “splendour” (probably 

formed from V gives rise to a verb “to shine.” 

Similarly aU. the nouns quoted in the passage referred to in 
Vol. II. have verbs formed from them as there stated. It is un- 
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necessary to give a list of them, and it may be here observed 
that in languages which, like English, have advanced far into 
the analytical stage, great freedom of formation exists, so that 
many words may be used either as nouns or verbs. Many 
nouns have, in common usage, verbal terminations added to 
them, and thus become verbs. We see constantly in modern 
English, French, and German, new verbs thus formed, as, for 
instance, by adding -ize, -iser, or -isiren, as colonize, coloniser, 
colonisiren, several of which have not found their way into 
dictionaries. The same is the case with our Indian languages, 
and it is impossible here to follow or set forth all these con¬ 
stantly arising innovations. Those which have received the 
sanction of literature wiU he found in the dictionaries, and 
many more will probably be admitted to the dictionaries of the 
future, if the authors of those works are wise enough to keep 
pace with the actual growth of language, and do not permit an 
overstrained purism to prohibit them from truly recording the 
language as it exists in their day. 

I will content myself with giving a few examples of this 
class of verbs from Marathi, which, as I have before noticed, is 
very rich in forms of this kind. This language has secondary 
stems formed by the addition of '^36, ^3o, 

a series the items of which seem to indicate a progressive 
softening from some earlier type. Thus— 

Vrnnif “to rub” (Skr. \/ ), secondary stems “rub,” 

“ slip,” (a potential form) “ graze the skin,” “ be practised in ” 

(an art or science), “scour” (pots), VTGJiiW o, “rub oflF, 

deface,” n, “ be rubbed,” “ be despoiled of.” Analogous is H. 

“drag.” 

“to sink” (rarely used), “to splash about 

in the water, ” id., “ to plunge into water,” (causal) 

“ to dip.” 
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j<| “ place,” \!4 i<l| “ to arrange.” 

TBITq “ pat,” “ to pat,” “ to back water,” “ to steady 

a vessel by short strokes of the oars while working the sails.” 

stick,” to press, punish, ” “ to compress, 

“ to stiffen,” compare B. I “ to stand up.” 

Materials are, unfortunately, deficient, so that in tlie present 
state of research, no thorough analysis can be made. Nor can 
any definite separation into classes he effected. As so many 
verbs of this kind, however, are derived from nouns, the course 
to be pursued would probably be to affiliate each group of verbs 
to that formation of nouns with which it corresponds, verbs 
which add ^ to the primary stem being regarded as formed 
from nouns in efi, and so on. In this method no further ex¬ 
planation is required for secondary verbs, as the origin of the 
afformative syllable has been explained under the noun. Thus 
the secondary verbs, whose added syllable is at, or rat, are ex¬ 
plained under nouns so ending in Vol. II. p. 65, those having 
al, at, or cognate forms, are referable to the nouns in Vol. II. 
p. 90, and so on. 

§ 30. Eedupllcated and imitative verbal stems are very 
common. The former usually express sounds, or motions, 
while both frequently partake of the denominative character 
and type. 

In Hindi the second syllable usually contains the same con¬ 
sonants and vowels as the first, and the question arises whether 
the first or the second of the two syllables is the original, in 
other words, whether reduplication is effected by prefixing or 
afifixing a syllable. The following examples show that the re¬ 
duplicated syllable, whichever it be, contains, as a rule, the 
same vowel as the original. 

(a) with a. 

“ to knock, pat, rap,” from onomatopoea. 
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’a'S'SI'Sl'tT “ to clatter, rattle, jar,” from n.onomatopma. 

to bubble, simmer,” „ 

“ to rumble” (of bowels, Gk. KopKopuyiw, jSop^opv^m), 
onamatop. 

I “to quiver,” probably connected with g.d. “to be 
seized and shaken.” 

1*11 “ to mutter, murmur.” 

5i'S5j'Sl»IT “ to flap, flop,” from “ to fall off.” 

?pn?t!rT*rr “ to tinkle, jingle, clank,” Skr. 

“ to glitter, glare, throb,” Skr. 
til's“to flutter, twitch,” Skr. 

“ to tremble, quiver,” probably onomatop. 

(/9) with i. 

fta^rfwRT “ to giggle, chuckle, titter,” onomatop. 

“ to quiver, waver ” (the voice in supplication), dimly 
traceable to Skr. sftfTT? 

“to turn sick at,” from fsnir “ disgust,” Skr. 
there are also verbs fvrfilj ^IfSlT, f^‘^1 and 
I^T “ to squeak,” onomatop. 
id. 

T^'sf^'SIvtl “to rave, rage, scold.” 

to twang,” onomatop. 

(7) with t(. 

y<J^qT«fT “ to envy, be spiteful,” perhaps from Skr. through 
H- ond I “ to pierce.” 

“ to mutter.” 

vlf “ to be silent, to move about quietly,” from “ silent.” 
to itch, tickle.” 

^^n<!||^T “ to be soft or squashy.” 
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to whisper,” onomatop. 
to powder, sprinkle.” 

The above exhibit the ordinary type of this class, in -which 
both syllables are the same. In some cases, where the root- 
syllable ends in a nasal, the first syllable of the reduplicated 
word softens the nasal to anuswara, as in “to 

throb,” and even with as “ to be unsteady,” where 

the reduplication takes place already in Sanskrit . From 
the analogy of this last word we may conclude that the latter 
of the two syllables is the original one, and that reduplication 
has been effected by prefixing a syllable. There is, however, 
another class of such words, in which the second syllable differs 
from the first in the initial consonant, which, for some reason, 
is generally a labial. Thus side by side with , 

are found and with the same 

meaning. So also and ^^^TPirT, the latter with 

the different, though allied, meaning of being restless or 
fidgety. In other examples there is some slight difference of 
meaning in the various forms, thus from which has the 
general sense of moving,come the adjectives “talkative,” 

“ acrid, pungent,” ^“ active,” “ expert, 

alert,” whence the verbs “ to crackle, to sputter, to 

scold,” “ to smart, to shake, swing,” 

“to speak plausibly, to wheedle.” Other instances 

are— 

“ to toss, tumble, flounder.” 

“ to be on fire.” 

“ to flicker.” 

“ to flutter.” 

f^ITf^TTTMT “ to dazzle, glisten.” 

■Sldllirdl “to stagger.” 


“ to stammer, stutter.” 
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In Panjabi, as also to a great extent in other languages, 
there is a tendency to use a reduplicated substantive with an 
ancillary verb, rather than a reduplicated verb itself. These 
substantives are, to a large extent, imitative or onomatopoetic, 
as 'Si “ to bang, to pop,” expressing the sound of a 

gun going off, ^ ^ “ to pipe,” as young birds. It has, 

however, a large number of the same words, as Hindi. Of 
these, the following may be cited : “ to prate, 

sputter,” “ to smart,” ■d'd’g'!! 

“to flutter,” “to tingle” as the limbs when be¬ 

numbed. 

In Sindhi, also, I And reduplicated nouns, but few, if any, 
verbs, and the language does not appear to be rich even in 
those. From “blaze,” comes “to blaze;” 

and a few more may be found, but the large group given in 
Hindi, to which many more might have been added, is either 
not existent or not recorded. 

Gujarati is fuller in this respect, as and 

“to rattle,” also “to fret,” “to 

throb, smart,” “to clink, clank,” also 

Ik'd Ml “to flap, to scold,” and MrSMTSTM; “to shake, 

rock.” In its vocabulary Gujarati agrees in the main with 
Hindi. 

As might be expected from the genius of Marathi, there is 
a great variety of such verbs, more even than in Hindi. In 
examming only the first consonant of the alphabet, numerous 
formations of this kind are observed. Thus from MTRf for Skr. 
“fatigued,” by prefixing a shortened form they make 
“ to be distressed, to starve,” and “ to worry, 

harass.” From the onomatop. ^ “brawl,” “noise,” “row,” 
comes first a reduplicated noun and then “to 

gnash the teeth,” “to screech,” “to slip, give 

way with a noise.” TFith a second syllable added, beginning 
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(as we have seen in H.) as such syllables often do with a labial, 
is the imitative substantive expressive of “ squashing,” 

“ muddling of soft substances,” also of “ things grating on the 
ear,” or “being gritty in the mouth,” whence (from 

“ to dabble with mud, ” “ to stir,” “ to finger,” 
which, from a sort of remembrance of 3 T 3 B “dirt,” is often 
changed into “to make a mess hj' dabbling.” 

Another imitative syllable, which it is not necessary to regard 
as formally derived from Sanskrit “cut,” or from ejrg 
“trouble,” though the existence of these words has probably 
led the native mind in that direction, is expressive of 
“teasing, quarrelling;” whence “to wrangle, tease 

by squabbling,” “ to make harsh or cracking sounds.” Allied 
to this is the word expressive of “the snapping of 

little things,” whence which may he generally 

rendered “to go kadkad,” that is, “to crash, crack, peal, to 
squabble, to hiss and bubble as hot water, oil,” etc., also, “to 
be violently angry.” Perhaps connected with this is 
“ to be feverish, to glow, ache,” which, from some remembrance 
of “breaking,” is also pronounced In these 

outlying words, the irregular cavalry of language, forms melt 
into one another, like a cloud of Pandours or Cossacks hovering 
on the outskirts of an army, hound by no law, and disregard¬ 
ing all the acknowledged tactics. A list here follows ; 

“ to be feverisli,” from and qiujqiUI “ feverishness,” 

“ heat and throbbing,” “ cramp.” 

“ to caw ” (as a crow), from “ cawing” or any other 

harsh sound. 

^95?53oW “ to glow with lieat, to be qualmish ” (as the stomach), from 
■^130^35 a word meaning “ all sorts of disorders brought on 
by heat, or rage,” possibly connected with Sanskrit 
“ dispute.” 
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to ache, shudder, palpitate,” from “ pains and 

aches.” 

«llcfc)*ldbT!I the same as ^ 3 o^ 351 !I- 
•ddo^cfem “ to writhe, yearn.” 

“ to chatter ” (as a monkey), from “ any gritty 

or sharp clacking sound.” 

to whisper, mutter, murmur,” from “ low, soft 

murmuring.” 

Under other letters the following may be quoted: 

“ In gn to work smartly,” from “ smartly, quickly,” 

connected with which in all the languages means 

“ quick!” “ look sharp I” 

'* to tinkle, tingle, ring.” 
ljgo? 333 %’ “ to glitter, sparkle.” 

“ to trickle, ooze, pine away.” 

“ to twitch, flutter.” 

“ to sting, be pungent.” 

In Bengali such forms are less common, it is by nature the 
language of a poor scanty population, and when Bengal became 
rich and populous, new ideas were expressed by borrowing 
from Sanskrit, instead of forming new words from the existing 
resources. There are numerous reduplicated nouns, but these 
are verbalized rather by adding the verb kar, than by making 
a new verb. Thus, where M. makes a verb jhanjhananen, B. 
prefers to say or The following are a 

few examples : 

“to buzz, growl.” 

^ifr^ “ to blaze, glitter.” 

“ to throb, ache.” 

“ to fidget, twitch.” 
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d'lllifSR “ to backbite or quarrel mutually.” 

“ to rap, tap,” 

“ to sparkle, shine.” 

“to quiver, tremble, shake.” 
to buzz, hum.” 

“ to murmur, whisper.” 

Many of these words are, as it has been seen, onomatopoetic, 
and in a language so unfixed as Bengali, it is impossible to say 
how many are really admitted into the proper stock of the 
language, and how many are mere local or individual peculi¬ 
arities. Thus Bharat Chandra adorns, or disfigures, his poems 
by innumerable fanciful words of this sort, which probably no 
one but he ever used, and which he has merely invented for the 
occasion, e.g. 

^ ^ ^ « 

“The bracelets gojhanjhan ! the anklets go ran ran! 

Ghunu gJiunu goes the girdle of bells.”—B.-S. 299. 

The remarks made about Bengali apply equally to Oriya, in 
which there is not any very extended use either of reduplicated 
or onomatopoetic nouns or verbs. 

§ 31. Occasional mention has been made in the foregoing 
sections of some of the stems used in the Gipsy verb. That 
strange, wandering, low-caste people has, however, picked up 
many of its words from Iranian and Slavonic, as well as 
from non-Aryan sources. But true to the original instincts 
of its race, it has retained Aryan stems for its most common 
words, only adopting new words to express the few new ideas 
which, in spite of its nomad unsociable life, have been forced 
upon it by circumstances. 

Rejection of initial h occurs in many words, as asava “ to 
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laugli,” Skr. V even when the initial h has arisen from an 
earlier aspirated letter, as in uvava “to become,” Skr. Vm. 
Pr. fr. An a is also prefixed to roots, as arakava “ to guard, 
to find,” Skr. H. and in the impersonal verb 

ardttilotar “it is night,” Skr. As might he expected, 

however, the Prakrit or modern form of verbal stems is that 
generally adopted. Thus katura “to spin,” H. WTfT^T, kerdra 
“to do,” H. giT^rr, kbidra “to buy,” Skr. -v/sfiY, H. 
glioshdva “to clean,” Skr. H. fEj^THT “to rub,” but 

might give a Pr. ^TT, whence this word, also pronounced kho- 
shdia. Korliovdva, from korlo urdi-a, Skr. with ^ “ to 

he,” “to be soft;” kkd>ijiordra,irom khdnj utdva, “to scratch, to 
itch,” Skr. “itch,” H. Khdsiovdva, also 

khdsdva, “to cough,” Skr. V hut H. KJianddva 

“to dig,” Skr. khdca “ to eat,” Skr. ■y/TiT^, Pr. H. 

id., but the nomads of northern Rumelia use a form kJiaderdm, 
which preserves the d of Sanskrit. Khiniovdva for khino uvdva, 
Skr. with ^ “ to be fatigued.” 

There are three very similar verbs which illustrate the 
principle of stem-formation in this language weU ; glieddva “ to 
assemble,” gheldm “to bring,” ghendva “to count.” The last 
of these three reminds us of Skr. H. 'nT»J»n’, for the gh 

is only so written to secure the g being pronoimced hard; the 
p.p. is ghendo, Skr. ; gheddva is apparently for ghen data, 

the latter word meaning “to give,” and being added as an 
ancillary, just as ^*17 is in H., so that ghen ddva = H. fiR ^su¬ 
its p.p. is ghedino, and that of dam is dino, Pr. Old-H. 

and which confirms this derivation. Similarly, 

gheldra is ghen Idea, where Idva means “to take,” H. §»|T Prom 
these two examples, it would appear that the ghe of gheddva and 
gheldra is not connected with ghendva, but is Skr. -v/TIf, Pr. 

“ to take.” 

Strange perversions of meaning occur, as might be expected, 
thus chalardra, Skr. H- should mean “to cause to 
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move,” H. . It means, however, “to beat,” thus/d, dik 

kon cJialdrekt o vuddr, “Go, see who knocked at the door!” 
This is singularly close to the Indian languages. IVe might 
say in H. y<2, dekh kon ehalaya dicdr ko. The confusion between 
the two meanings of Skr. -d is apparent here also. In Skr. 

and mean “ to move,” and the former, by a natural 
transition, is used also of cattle grazing. In H. they are kept 
apart, meaning “ to move,” and “ to graze.” In 

Gipsy charava “ to eat,” makes its p.p. c/ta^o, the causal cliara- 
rava is “ to lead out cattle to pasture,” and a neuter verb 
ckunofdva or chaliovura “to be satiated.” Again, clialardva “to 
he satiated with,” p.p. vhnlardo “ full,” “ satisfied.” 

Frequently, as in the Indian languages, a primitive verb is 
wanting, and its jdace supplied by a compound, thus they say, 
clmmi ddva “to kiss,” Skr. H. but the Gip.sy i.s 

So, also, fhiiiigur dura “to .spit,” jjrobably to he 
referred to Skr. and connected with H. M. tffgi 

“ sneeze.” 

Under ^ occur words familiar to us in India, as jan&va “to 
know,” Skr. II. gn^sjT; java “to go,” Skr. H. srUIT, 
with its old-Tadbhava p.p. ge/o, B. ij^f, H. firsTT, joagdva 
“to awaken,” Skr. H- and the neuter Jangdmo- 

vdva, H. jivdva “to live,” Skr. H. 

p.p. >■«/», Skr. 

Under ff we find favdva “to cook,” Skr. '^pp. tavdo, Skr. 
flTfMfT, also Mto “hot,” Pr. cT^, Skr. rTR, H. Con¬ 

nected with this probably are tap ddva, tdv ddva, “to beat,” 
where Skr. rfm, H. THW, i>as passed over from the meaning of 
heat through that of vexation into that of beating. The neuter 
is tahiovdva or tapiovdva “to he burnt,” as in leskere sherestd 
tdbiolas shamdun “at his head burnt a candle.” A more 
modern form with the characteristic / of the p.p. in M. G. B. 
and 0. is tablo “hot.” A derivative is tabardva (a causal) “to 
cause to burn.” 
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It is apparent, from these examples, which might he in¬ 
definitely increased, that the base of Gipsy verbal stems is the 
Prakrit, in its earlier as well as its more modern forms; that 
the phases of the Indian verb are also fairly represented; that 
the practice of using anciUaries is also not unknown; and 
that thus this wild and wandering race has carried with it, 
wherever it has gone on the face of the earth, the principles 
and sentiments of speech formation which it inherits from the 
land of its birth, the deserts of the Indus and the Chenab. 



CHAPTER 11. 


THE SIMPLE TENSES. 

COXTENTS. — § 32. Classification of Tenses.— ^ 33. The Simple Present 
OR Aorist.—§ 34. The Imperative.— § 35. The Future in Old Hindi 
AND Gujarati.—§ 36. Type or the Active Verb in Sindhi and Marathi. 
§ 37. Synopsis of the Simple Tenses in all Seven Langu.\ges.—§ 38. 
Simple Tenses in the Gipsy Verb. 

§ 32. The preceding Chapter has dealt only with the stem, 
or that part of the verb which remains unchanged throughout 
all moods and tenses; we have now to consider the ju'occsses 
used to express the various relations which the idea involved in 
the stem is capable of undergoing. 

The tenses of the modern verb fall naturally into three 
classes or grades, and it is surprising that so jJatent a fact 
has not been noticed by any of the grammar-writers. It is 
impossible to give, as some writers do, a fixed number for the 
tenses in any of our languages, for the combinations are almost 
infinite; but a broad, general classification would, one might 
suppose, have suggested itself to the most mechanical compiler. 
The grammar-writers, however, including even authors so 
superior to the general run as Trumpp and Kellogg, have been, 
for the most part, led away by giving their attention, in the 
first place, if not exclusively, to the meanings of the various 
tenses. This practice has led them to lose sight of the primary 
idea as evolved out of the structure of each tense. Had the 
structure been first considered, it would have been easy to dis¬ 
cover which of the many conventional senses of a given tense 
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was its primary and legitimate one, and by adhering to this 
process, a more simple and natural classification of tenses would 
have been arrived at. 

Kellogg does, indeed, clearly grasp the principles of the 
structure of the Hindi verb, but he is too metaphysical in 
his considerations about the meaning of each tense, and has 
adopted a phraseology which cannot but prove bewildering to 
the student, and which scientific linguists are not likely to 
adoj)t. 

In Sindhi Trumpji divides the verb into simple and com¬ 
pound tenses. The simple present is by him called the 
Potential, though he is well aware of the fact that it is really 
the old Sanskrit present indicative, and in his philological 
notes duly recognizes the fact. His classification is sufficient 
for Sindhi, though it would hardly cover all the tenses in the 
cognate languages. As usual, he is, in this respect, much in 
advance of aU other grammar-writers on the modern languages. 
In the Grammars of Gujarati, Marathi, and Oriya, the same 
distinction between simple and compound tenses is preserved, 
though in many cases erroneously worked out. 

It appears to me, however, that for purposes of comparison 
between all the languages of this group, a finer distinction still 
is required, aud I would suggest a threefold division, which it 
will be my business in the following pages to substantiate and 
describe in detail. 

First, there are the simple tenses,—exact modern equivalents 
of corresponding tenses in the Sanskrit and Prakrit verb, whose 
form is due to the ordinary processes of phonetic change and 
development, and in which the old simthetic structure, though 
very much abraded, is still distinctly traceable. 

Secondly, the participial tenses, formed from participles of 
the Sanskrit verb, used either alone, or with fragments of the 
Sanskrit sub^tantive verb, worked into and amalgamated with 
them so as to form in each case one word only. In the latter 
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ease these tenses have a pseudo-synthetical appearance, though 
the principle on which they are formed is really analytical. 

Thirdly, compound tenses, in which the base is a participle 
with an auxiliary verb added to it, but not incorporated into it, 
each person of each tense thus consisting of two words in juxta¬ 
position. 

A further development of the analytical system produces the 
large class of verbs with ancillaries, in which the master-stem, 
so to call it, remains unchanged, and the ancillary does all the 
work of conjugation. Each of these classes will now be con¬ 
sidered in its turn. The present chapter is devoted to the first 
class, or simple tenses. 

It must here also be noted that the seven languages have but 
one conjugation each, that is to say, that the terminations and 
methods of forming tenses in use in any one language are 
applied without variation to every verb in that language. A 
partial exception may, at first sight, seem to occur in Sindhi 
and Marathi, in both of which there is one method for conju¬ 
gating neuter, and another for active verbs. It will be shown, 
however, that though at first sight the terminations of the 
neuter verb seem to differ from those of the active, as in M. 

“I escape,” «, but xft “ I set free,” a, yet in 

reality the scheme of terminations is one and the same for 
both, and the difference is due to a process of preparing the 
root to receive terminations, and to the abrasion of those termi¬ 
nations, in some cases from euphonic causes, and not to the 
existence of a double system of conjugation. 

§ 33. First among the simple tenses comes, in all the lan¬ 
guages, the old Sanskrit present indicative, which, in form, 
preserves clear traces of its origin, though, as in its abraded 
condition it now no longer indicates with sufficient clearness 
present time, it has wandered away into all sorts of meanings, 
and is given by grammarians under all sorts of titles. Con- 
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sidoring the very vague meanings which it now expresses, 
especially in regard to the note of time, it has seemed to me 
that the Greek term “ aorist ” more accurately describes this 
tense in its modern usage than any other. The fact that it is a 
present, no matter what additional indefinite meanings may he 
attached to it, is, however, necessary to be borne in mind, and I 
think that in modern grammars it should always head the list 
of tenses, as the simplest and most genuine, and legitimately 
first in order, of them all. In those languages of this group 
with which I am personally acquainted, I can assert, from my 
own experience, that it is far more frequently used in colloquial 
practice as a present, pure and simple, than our grammar- 
writers, basing their views too much on the literary aspects of 
the languages, would have ua believe. 

The terminations of the aorist in the classical form of each 
language in the present day are the following. (For the full 
forms, see the tables at the end of this chapter.) 


sisa, 1 . 

2 . 

s. 

PIVR I. 

2 . 

3 . 

Hindi ^ 






Panjabi 






Sindhi 






Gujarati ^ 

X[ 





Marathi 


n 




Oriya Tj 


If 




Bengali ^ 



T 

(5) (’3PI) 


The third person singular is the same in all the languages, 
ending universally in Tf. In Oriya poetry it ends in and 
this now somewhat antiquated form is stiU occasionallj’ heard, 
as in “ he docs,” “ it is.” The form in is in use 
in the rustic dialects of Hindi and Gujarati, as is also the in¬ 
termediate form It seems certain that this imiversal Xf 
has been formed from the termination of this person in 
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Prakrit, and corresponds to the Sanskrit Thus 

becomes and The rustic Hindi forms 

are, I think, to he explained by the Prakrit process of 
inserting and ^ to fill a hiatus; thus becomes 

and In the hill dialects of Kumaon and Garhival the 

final vowel is lost, and they say for The same takes 

place in Hepali. 

The third person plural similarly points to the same person 
in the Sanskrit present. Oriya has here preserved the termina¬ 
tion unaltered, as “ thej^ do,” 44 “ they beat,” 

though in common conversation there is a tendency to drop the 
final i, and to say l;arunf, mdrant. P. S. and B. have lost the Tf, 
and with it P. and B. have rejected the vowel also, which 
Sindhi retains. Hindi has softened the nasal consonant to 
anunasika, and Gujarati has rejected the nasal altogether, so 
that the 3 plural is the same in form as 3 singular. This also 
is the case in the dialects of Hindi spoken in Eajputana, wliich 
have ?rr^ “ they strike,” where classical H. has 4trfT- After 
the rejection of the which is a phonetically anomalous, 
though widely used process, the remaining form would be 
as closely approximate to which is Garhwali JTTT^- 

The Braj form is deducible also from JTRitM, through an 
intermediate JfniT last-named form is still in 

use in the Eastern Hindi area, and has in Bhojpuri modulated 
into ; while the type is preserved in the Oudh and 
Eiwa form 4TnM, where ^ has been substituted for ■^, and an 
inorganic second anunasika added, concerning which there wifi, 
be more to say presently. 

Marathi stands alone in preserving the t of the Sanskrit anti. 
In old Marathi the final vowel is preserved and lengthened, as 
“they rise;” in the modern language In the 

Konkani dialect' all three persons of the plural are said to end 

* Grammatica da Lingua Concani (Goa, 1859), p. 74. 
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in ti. Thus in the Portuguese method of transliteration, which 
is not very accurate, the words are thus written, ami amiti “we 
are,” iunn assati “ ye are,” te assati “ they are.” We should 
probably write = classical M. The author tells 

us, however, that one may also say ami assail “we are,” which 
is classical M. first person plural Konkani 

it may be used for all three persons of the plural. 

The second person singular ends in 'R in H. and G., and is 
from Skr. ^1% by elision of thus 

(Braj), In B. it formerly ended in but the final 

vowel has been rejected, and the a weakened to i, thus 
“ thou seest;” this form has been excluded from literature, hut 
is extremely common in speech. In M. also the ^ has persisted, 
as “thou dost get free,” where the e is apparently due to 
the epenthesis of the final i of an earlier The i may, 

however, be dropped altogether, without leaving any trace, and 
one may say P- and S. take animasika, as “ thou 

doest,” which is jierhaps due to the influence of the which 
has disappeared. The termination ^ is often heard among 
the lower classes in the Hindi area, but always in a past sense, 
and extended to all persons, as t^if^ “he did,” “he 

said” (also I or thou). The O. termination for this person 
is abnormal, and I am at a loss to account for it. 

The second person plural in all but M. ends in o, for though 
B. and 0. write they pronounce 6, and when emphasis is 
used, 0 . There is no difficulty in affiliating this termination to 
the corresponding Skr. 2 2 )lural in tha, through Pr. dha and ha, 
thus “ye go,” where, by elision of h and conflation of the 
two vowels, we should get and The final « has 

been lengthened to o, as in the plural of nouns. Marathi also 
forms this person on the analog}' of its noun, in which the final 
anuswara is tyjiical of the j)lural, so that we get The 

process, however, is quite modern, for in the medioeval poets 
the second person plural end.s in u without anuswara. 
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There is some obscurity about the first person in both num¬ 
bers. In H. and G. the singular ends in ^ ('^), while the 
plural ends in (XJ); but in S. M. and 0. it is the plural which 
ends in while xj is in M. and 0. the termination of the 
singular. Now if we look to the earlier forms, it would seem 
more natural to derive from '^'HXIjt, where the presence of 
the final ^ accounts easily for the XI, and so the plural ; 

with its Prakrit representative ^^Xfl would regularly result in 

Moreover, in many dialects even of Hindi, the plural is 
still and In the Hajputana dialects it 

is which agrees with the singular of modern P. and S. 

For five of the languages Skr. softened to M'ould 

become whence M. and 0. “ I go,” and further 

shortened, B. ^xf^ id., ■while the rejection of final ^ gives P. 

S. f^t “I go.” The singular, therefore, in these five is 
easily understood. So also is the plural, for Skr. Pr. 

^■^rnj, would become ^^1^3 and whence dialectic H. 

(Rajputana), (in the Himalayan dialects), 

S. M. id., G. But how are we to account for the 

singular and plural in H. and G. ? It seems as if an inversion 
of the two persons had taken place. It is probable enough that 
a foim originally plural should have become singular, because 
natives universally speak of them.selves as “ we ” even when 
only one person is speaking. In this way the plural foim may 
have passed over into a singular. And this tendency would be 
further developed by the fact that in H. and G. the languages 
which make the singular end in un, the pronoun of the first 
person was, in mediaeval times, and dialectically still is, so 
that it would be natural to say do,” on account of 

the identity of sound. In the other languages this pronoun 
has dropped out of use (see Vol. II. p. 302). Even if this con¬ 
jecture be disapproved, and if it be thought that the singular 
3iAl' is derived from Pr. by loss of the final i and soften¬ 

ing of the m into anuswara, ive are stiU as far as ever from the 
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origin of the plural in en. I think that this might perhaps be 
accounted for hy the form of the third person plural having 
passed over into the first. That forms belonging to one person 
or case do often get extended to other persons or cases, is 
generally admitted. In the Riwa dialect of H. the 1 pi. ends 
in as strike,” which seems to be connected with 

the 3 pi. of P. S. and B., and in most of the dialects the 1 pi. is 
identical with 3 pi. How the 3 pi. has a right to an i, coming 
as it does from a Skr. -anti, and the presence of the n in the 
Eiwa, and other eastern Hindi dialects, points to the same 
source. The inorganic anuswara in poetic Hindi, as 
“ they strike,” and dialectic forms, seems to have arisen from a 
feeling that final anuswara was the proper type of plurality, 
and thus depends upon a false analogy with the plural of 
nouns. The widespread Bhojpuri dialect has BTtpl both for 
1 pi. and 3 pL, where the ending retains the nasal and the i, 
though the latter is lengthened. We may, however, also sup¬ 
pose that 1 pi.) “we do,” is really the singular, and that 
the real plural having been used for a singular, the real singu¬ 
lar became a plural. For though a native is fond of speaking 
of himself individual!j* as “ we,” yet the consciousness of only 
one person being referred to might lead him to use the singular 
verb, just as the IMuhammadans in Orissa, in their corrupt 
Urdu, say ham liarungu “I will do,” literally “nos faciam,” a 
plural pronoun with a singular verb. So, also, the French 
peasant says “jo faisons,” “j’avons;” and the English one “we 
goes,” “ he do,” “ they .says.” 

The above remarks leave this difficult point still far from 
elucidation. It is surprising that none of the grammarians 
have observed the existence of the difficulty, or offered any 
hints towards its solution. It is further complicated by the 
fact that P. and G. insert i, }, ay or iy between the stem and 
the termination of the 1 pL, thus P. G. qs^ 

“we read.” Here it has been suggested that the Apabhranca 
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form in imo is the origin, thus “ we laugh ” became 

and but the change from to ■?! is unusual. 

On the whole, then, the correspondence of the modern forms 
of this tense with those of the ancient sjmthetical present is so 
close that there can he no doubt as to its derivation therefrom. 
The terminations, however, have been so much worn awaj', and 
in some respects confused with one another, that the tense 
itself no longer indicates present time with sutEcient definite¬ 
ness, and other forms, which will be treated of hereafter, have 
been called in to supply the place of a present. This tense has 
thus become vague, and in modem times is often used in both a 
future and a past sense. In Marathi grammars it is set down 
as an “ Habitual Past,” so that means “I used to get 

loose.” In Panjabi it is given as an indefinite future, as ^ 

“ I would send,” or, “ I am going to send.” It bears this 
meaning also in Hindi. Still, in literature, it is frequently the 
present, and nothing else, while in Bengali it is used as an 
“historic present,” namely, that tense which is used by his¬ 
torians when, to give vigour to their style, they speak of past 
events in the present tense, thus tatpare katalc-guJi loka git/d 
pdthara sangra/ia kare, emana samaye ekakhdni hara pdfhara kha- 
siyu pare, “ After that several people went and collected .stones, 
suddenly a great block of stone slipped and fell;” where kare 
and pare, though they must be translated by preterites, are 
really the old synthetic present. This practice is extremely 
common in modern Bengali, both in the literary and in the 
colloquial stjde.' 

It is unnecessary further to pursue the question of the 

' In tile Gujarati grammars of Leckey and Edalji this tense appears several times 
over. It is the first present and first habitual past of the Indicative mood, first 
Aorist of the Subjunctive, first present of the secondI’oteutial and the Optative. All 
this merely means that it is used in the senses which, in a Latin or Gropk verb, 
would be assigned to those tenses; but as the w'ords are the same in all, it would be 
quite as accurate, and much simpler, to record it once only, and note that it is used 
in a variety of senses. 
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various senses in which this tense is now employed, as the 
point is one which belongs not to the domain of comparative 
philology, hut to the grammar of each individual language. 
The name “ aorist,” which I have suggested, has the advantage 
of being indefinite as to time, and in this way represents fairly 
the scope of the tense. 

§ 34. The next simple tense is the Imperative, and this, like 
the aorist, is descended from the imperative of the ancient 
languages. As might he expected, it closely resembles the 
aorist or old present, and has the following scheme of endings : 


S. 1. 

2. 

3. 

p. 1. 

2. 

3. 

Hindi ^ 

v 

tr 

Ti 



Panjabi 

V 





Sindhi 






Gujarati 






Marathi ^ 






Ori.va 




^ (5) 


Bengali 

v/ 



^ (5) 



In this scheme only the second persons singular and plural 
have been given for P. S. and G., because the other persons are 
the same as the aorist. This is also true of H., the aorist being 
used as a potential in all these languages, the first and third 
persons of both numbers can only be considered imperatives in 
so far as the potential is itself imperative, just as in Latin and 
other Indo-European languages. So we may say in H. parhe 
“he reads,” or, “let him read.” It was shown in §§ 4, 5, etc., 
that even in Pali and the Prakrits the present and imperative 
had been confounded together, a practice that has paved the 
way for the modern system. 

It is only in 31. 0. and B. that the third singular has a 

^ Thi'. mark means that the 2 sing, is the simple stem, as har “ do thou! ’’ park 
“ read thou! ” 
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separate form, -whicli may in all cases be traced back to the 
Skr. 3 sg. Pr. which in M. becomes In M., how¬ 
ever, the termination ^ for this tense is also in use. To the 
same origin may be ascribed the 0. ^ and B. the final ^ 
of which, however, presents considerable difficulty. It will be 
discussed along with a similar termination in the future. 

The third plural in M. O. and B. is parallel to the singular, 
and is connected with Skr. just as the corresponding 

person in the aorist is with Skr. In 0., owing to the 

influence of the final n, this termination is often written until, 
as kaninfii “let them do,” jduiitu “ let them go.” 

In all but S. the second singular is the bare verbal stem. In 
M. a final is heard, and slightly also in B. and 0. In the 
dialect of Northern Gujarat a is sounded after the final con¬ 
sonant, as “do thou,” “speak thou,” “go thou.”‘ 
But in the rest this person ends with the final consonant, as kur 
“do,” clekh “see.” In the H. media;val poets this person often 
ends in , as stated in §§ 4, 5, 7, corresponding to which is a 
plural in as 

■ 3 ^^ II 

“ Seize ye! seize ye ! muttering of war.”—Chand, Pr. E. sis. 33. 

This form is also found in G., and in Old-M. takes the shape 
of Tj, as trfW “find thou!” for from HTWff) with in¬ 

organic anuswara. Sindhi, which causes all its words to end in 
a vowel, makes this person end in which is apparently only 
a weakening of the final vowel of the stem. The dialectic 
forms of H. present few noteworthy peculiarities, in some cases 
the forms which Kellogg gives as imperatives are reaUy other 
tenses used imperatively. Thus the form “ ^^fit ve! ” 

common in the eastern area, is really a future, “ ye shall beat.” 
Often, too, in colloquial Hindi, and in Urdu, in giving an order, 


‘ Vans Taylor, Grammar, p. 89. 
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the future is used, as Ttxjt ^ ^ “ You will bring 

Ram with you,” that is, “bring him with you!” So also the 
infinitive, as ■?Tf ^ efiTTIT “ Do all this work to¬ 
day,” literally, “ (Take care) to do,” ^ ^ 7T^ 

“ Pay this debt, and then go away.” ‘ 

Most of the seven languages have, in addition to the ordinary 
imperative, a respectful form used in addressing a superior, or 
in entreating and asking a favour. This, in Hindi, ends in 
Sing. Plur. In P- this form is seldom employed, 

and when used, may be considered as borrowed from H. In 
the other languages are— 

Sindhi Sing. 2. Plur. 2. 

Gujarati ,, > ,, • 

In a few stems in H. which end in e, 5l is inserted between 
the stem and the termination, the final vowel being changed to 
as % “take,” ^ “give,” ; the stem SRx: “do ” 

is in this case changed to making “be pleased to 

do.” Sindhi sometimes takes in the singular instead of 

probably on the analogy of the simple imperative, which ends 
in u; and in the plural, instead of the forms ^[5|T, 
are used when great respect is implied, as 
“ be pleased to go,” “ be pleased to hear.” Many of 

the rustic dialects of Hindi have also this form ; thus Rajputana 
|;t, or simply t, as ?rrfT^, »rrlf “be pleased 

to strike.” 

Yararuchi (vii. 20, 21, 22) teaches that jja and jjd may be 
optionally substituted for the affixes of the present and future, 
also for those of the imperative, in verbs which end in a vowel. 

In Old-Marathi, accordingly, a form with inserted ^ is found 

in present, past, and future, as well as imperative, as 

“he does,”’^%rr “he did,” “he will do,” “do 

' Pincott's Sakuntala, p. 12, a first-rate text-book in admirable idiomatic Hindi. 
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thou,” in whicli the junction vowel between the inserted ^ and 
the termination has been changed to e. As, however, the in¬ 
serted 51 is also a tj’pe of the passive, this form has occasionally 
been mistakenly used in a passive sense, as “ I am 

struck.” Lassen (p. 357) refers this increment to the Skr. 
potential, which is confirmed by the Pali forms quoted in § 4, 
an(f by the dotted ^ in S., which usually indicates that a 
double letter has existed. The of the Skr., as in is 

doubled in Pa. and hardened to ^ in Pr., whence 

the modern 5f, with lengthening of the preceding vowel in H., 
and change of c to a in G. (cf. G. As Vararuchi, 

in extending the use of this increment to present and future, is 
writing of the Maharashtri dialect, it is not surprising that the 
modern Marathi should show a wider use thereof than the 
sister idioms, in which the sense of a potential has passed over 
into that of a respectful imperative, or, as Trumpp well calls it, 
precative. 

To this tense belong the two M. words and 

The former is the precative of TfTjr {Skr. “to speak,” 

and means litcrallj', “be pleased to say;” in modern times it 
means “ that is to say,” “ i.c.” “ videlicet,” as "WS vj) ^ | 

“afun, that is to say, a horse.” It has also a future form 
meaning “in that case,” as 

“ If rain falls, f//en (or, in that case) there will be a 
crop.” The latter, with a plural and a future 

is from “to see,” literally “please to see,” and means 

“ it ought,” as ^ “ this work ought to be done,” 

literally “ please to see (that) this work is done ; ” “ see ” 
being used in M., as in English, in the sense of “ seeing to,” 
“providing for,” “taking care for.”' 

Similar to these is the H. lit. “please to wish,” but 


1 See Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary under these words; also Godbol’s Marathi 
Grammar, p. 92, 
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meaning “ ought,” and, like xrrf%% in M., used -ff-ith the past 
participle, as “ this work ought to he 

done.” Colloquially, however, and even among good writers, 
is often, like other ancillary verbs, constructed with the 
obhque form of the infinitive, and it would not he absolutely 
incorrect to say In fact, the construction both in 

M. and H. with the past participle remounts to a period ifhen 
the participial character of this form was not j’et forgotten. 
Since, however, the past participle in H. has come to be used 
simply as a preterite, this construction has lost its significance. 
Not so in 31., where, as will be seen hereafter, the distinction 
between the preterite and participle still survives. 

Gujarati has an analogous formation in the word “it 

is wanted,” French “il faut,” Italian “bisogna.” It is from 
the verb “to see,” and is used with a dative of the subject, 
as want no other blessing,” Kke 

Latin “ mihi necesse est, oportet, decet, ” etc. It is conju¬ 
gated throughout the full range of tenses, as ^TT ^ 

“IVhatever ims required for the voyage,” ^ 

ITW ^ “ Should I require venison, then . . . .” 

§ 35. A simple future derived from the old synthetical tense 
exists only in Gujarati and in Old-Hindi. The tense is as 
follows, taking the stem kar “ do,” as a tjq)e: 

SING. 1. 2. 3. PL. 1. 2. 3. 

Gujarati 

Old-H. ^'l. 

Kellogg (Gr. p. 238} gives the following interesting tran¬ 
sitional type from eastern Rajputana ;— 

SIXG. 1. 2. 3. PL. 1. 2. 3. 
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There are, in fact, four types of the future in the modem 
languages, having for their characteristics respectively the 
letters 31, gf, and The sa type has a variant ha. The 
(/a, la, and ha types belong to the class of participial tenses, 
and will be discussed under that head. The sa type, with its 
variant ha, found in G. and Old-H., with dialectic variations in 
several of the modern rustic dialects of H., is the only one 
which is directly derived from the corresponding Sanskrit and 
Prakrit tense. It is the Sanskrit future in ishya, as in harish- 
yami, which, as already pointed out in § 4, becomes in Pah 
karissami, and retains that form in the higher Prakrits. The 
transition from this to the eastern Rajput eft seems to rest 
upon the confusion between the first persons of the singular 
and plural already noticed in H.; for llajp. though now 

a plural, represents better than docs , which 

latter leads to Pr. plural just as docs G. The 

G. 1 sing. has rejected all terminations, and lengthened 

the preceding vowel; this form is also, in the general con¬ 
fusion, due to the corruption of personal affixes, used for the 
2 sing. The second and third persons of both numbers may 
be traced back to the corresponding persons of the Prakrit just 
as in the aorist, and the loss of the i in the second syllable is 
probably due to the neglect of vowels in G., where the first 
plural even is written in three ways, as efitXjf, or 

The orthography of G. is, it will be remembered, stiU unfixed. 

In most of the Prakrits the future has imdergone a further 
weakening, by which the ^ of the higher types has been re¬ 
solved into so that we get such forms as 3rfjif^f^ side by 
side with It is from this weakened form that the 

Hindi tj'pe is derived. Thus 3 sing. represents Pr. 

from 3 pi. , and so on. Here 

also come in the old Purbi forms which are 

transitional from Pr. to Old-H. In poems in the Braj dialect 
occur such forms as where the ai has crept into 

8 


TOL. III. 
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the second syllable, probably from the analogy of the ga tj-pe 
harai-g&. The commonest form is that given above, with short 
i in the second syllable. This is Cband’s ordinary future, as 

fJT II 

TPI ^ II 

“We nobles all will fight, • 

(That) the kingdom of the Chandel may not perish.” 

—Pr. R. xxi. 94. 

^ ftn; wiiff ii 

t ftiT 'Jfrff II 

“Either I will yield my head to thee. 

Or I will put the umbrella on my head.”—Pr. E. i. 279. 

{i.e. I will either die or conquer.) 

^ II 

^ II 

“Having plundered Kanauj, I will carry offa\\. your riches. 

After that, I will fight at Mahoba.”— ih. xxi. 87. 

It is also the ordinary future throughout Tulsi Das’s 
Eamayan, as 

II 

mT’i ^ II 

“In every manner I will serve my beloved, 

I will take away all the fatigue of the journey.” 

—Ay-k. 399. 

Also universally in Kabir, as 

5n wNt ^ HTfrl ^ ^ ^ ii 

“ Te know not when he {i.e. death) will strike, whether at home or 
abroad.”—^Eam. xix. 5. 

II 

“ loM will never find such a place again.— ih. xliii. 2. 
where 2 pi. fut. of tHSlT “ to find.” 

"Wlien the ga future, which is now the ordinary type in 
Hindi, arose, cannot be clearly defined. It is not in use in the 
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medioeval poets, and, as has been shown above, it has not suc¬ 
ceeded in expelling the old synthetical future from the rustic 
dialects. 

§ 36. In M. and S. the terminations of the old present or 
aorist, and those of the imperative in S., seem at first sight to 
differ in the active from those in the neuter verb, and some 
remarks are necessary in explanation of this peculiarity^. The 
neuter to get loose,” and the active “ to set free,” 

are thus conjugated in the present in M. 

SING. 1. 2. 3. PL. I. 2. 3. 

Similarly in S. the neuter “to go,” and the active 

to give up,” conjugate the present thus:— 

SING. 1. 2. 3. PL. 1. 2. 3. 

1 ^. 

^rsv{, 

On comparing these two sets of forms, it will be seen that 
the active differs from the neuter by' insertion of ^ in M., and 
of in S. This inserted vowel has, however, disappeared in 
some persons, as in 11. first and second plural, and in S. third 
singular, and, optionally, also second singular and third plural. 
Some writers on Marathi seek to derive the forms of the neuter 
from those of the Skr. Atmanepada, and the forms of the active 
from those of the Parasmaipada. There is, however, a fatal 
objection to this argument in the fact that the Skr. Atmane¬ 
pada had died out of use so early as the Prakrits, and that the 
neuter forms of M. agree closely with the forms in use in the 
other languages, where there is nothing to lead us to look for 
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an origin from the Atmanepada, inasmuch as the known changes 
of the Parasmaipada afford a satisfactory explanation, and in 
those languages the tj'pe which in M. is restricted to neuter 
verbs is used for both neuter and active. A more probable 
supposition is that which would derive the forms of the active 
in M. and S. from the Skr. causal, the characteristic aya having 
been changed in Pr. to e, and still further shortened in S. to i, 
while in M. the personal terminations have been blended with 
the ^ of aya into a long vowel; thus M. presupposes an 

earlier form or for it must be noted that the 

tormiTuition resulting from Skr. Pr. has been 

dropjied in this word. So in the first sing. S. repre¬ 
sents an older and is thus earlier in type than M. 

for through The second singular in 

which the personal termination is retained also supports this 
view, for in it the characteristic holds the same place in the 
word as the characteristic aya of the Sanskrit causal, namely, 
Icfuroi the stem and the termination: so it does in Sindhi in 
all the persons. The value of the comparative method is shown 
in cases like this where a student, who is guided by the facts of 
one language onlj', is liable to be misled, owing to want of the 
light supplied by the sister languages. 

It is only in S. that the imperative differs in the active from 
that in the neuter. According to strict rule, the second singu¬ 
lar of neuter verb.s ends in u, as “ to die,” imperative 
“ die thou while in active verbs it ends in as xn^T^ “to 
cherish,” imperative xrrf% “ cherish thou.” Trumpp, however, 
gives a long list of active verbs who.se imperative ends in u, 
while there are others which take both terminations. It is 
impossible, at present, sati.sfactorily to account for this irregu¬ 
larity, but it seems probable that active verbs in S. derived 
from actives in Sanskrit form the imperative in it, while those 
which are derived from S. camsals form it in Should this 
suggestion be confirmed by further research, the ^ would 
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appear to be tbe representative of tbe Skr. aya of tbe causal. 
Thus while Skr. produces S. Skr. produces S. 

shortened from in% (Pr. qT%ff)- The second plural of 
neuters ends in o, as “ go ye! ” while that of actives ends 

in 10 or yo, as or The earlier form in iho 

(Tr- XW) is also in use as 

In the following list there is no reason why the imperative 
should not end in w, notwithstanding the rule, for the words 
are derived from simple Sanskrit active verbs of the Bhh con¬ 
jugation, or, if in Sanskrit of other conjugations, yet reduced 
to the Bhu type in Prakrit. 



“to read,’- 

’ imp 


Skr. V 

imp 

• TO. 

WOT 

“ see,” 

ij 



II 



“grind,” 

II 


» v'fxj3 

II 

ftfe.lmtPr.qV^r 







(Hem. iv. 185). 

NJ 

“ graze,” 

II 


.. v^-% 

II 



“keep,” 

>1 


„ 

II 



“ say,” 

II 



II 

qrerZT, but Pr. 


(Hem. iv. 2). 

’4(l«sih| “to inform,” makes ^13 and it is from Skr. 

^ 1 ^ 1 , imperative , from which comes regularly wf’ll, 

through a form but this verb may be also neuter, as in 

“ tell! tell! ” and would thus, by the masses, be formed like 
neuters, and have V 3 W “ to blow ” (with bellows), 

makes and it is from Skr. WTTj imp. whence 

regularly Here the form >113, the ordinary form for 

actives, may have been introduced from forgetfulness of the 
special reasons for that ending in u. As a general result, it 
may be suggested that each of these peculiar verbs requires to 
be traced back to its origin, in which case there will generally 
be found some special reason for the divergence from the 
normal type. 
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§ 37. Here follows a table showing the simple tenses in each 
language. A common verbal stem in each is given to exhibit the 
method of adding the terminations. 
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§ 38. The simple tenses in the Gripsy verb, as given by 
Paspati and Miklosieh, differ very widely from the Indian 
tj'pe, and it is difficult to grasp their forms, so much have 
contraction and a slurring habit of pronunciation weakened 
the original terminations. The present among the Eumelian 
gipsies has the following endings: S. 1. a, 2. sa, s, 3. PI. 1. 
sa, s, 2. na, n, 3. na, n. Thus from kerdva “ to do ”— 

Sing. 1. kerava, or kerav. PI. 1. kerasa, or keras. 

2. kerasa „ keras. 2. kerena „ keren. 

3. kerela „ kerel. 3. kerena „ keren. 

Of the two forms, those ending with a are the fuller and 

more correct forms, and those ending in the consonant which 

precedes the a are used in ordinarj’' conversation. The S. 2 
sounds also keresa, keres. Here we distinguish two junction- 
vowels d and e, as ker-4-sa, ker-e-sa, a peculiarity which recalls 
the practice in Prakrit by which the e originally proper to the 
tenth conjugation is often used in verbs of the Bhu and other 
types, and as often omitted in causals ; so we have and 

jiffil, and fTTT and and 

But with regard to the terminations, there is much difficulty; 
we recognize, indeed, the termination ami of S. 1. in Paspati’s 
dva, or dv, and asi in his dsa, or as. So also anfi, Pr. enfi, re¬ 
appears in em or en. The e/a, el of S. 3. may stand to ati in 
the same relation as the ila of O. and M. p-p p. does to Skr. ita ; 
but if so, it is a strange confirmation, and from an unexpected 
quarter, of what is as yet little more than an unsupported 
hypothesis. In the P. 2. the ena, en may have been borrowed 
from P. 3, for we have seen similar cases in the other lan¬ 
guages, but the P. 1, with its ending in s, is entirely in¬ 
explicable. 

The Syrian gipsies have retained a fuller form of the S. 1, as 
jdmi “I go,” dvami “I come,” stdmi “I am,” and the following 
almost pure Prakrit words, l>ihemi “ I fear,” chinemi “ I cut,” 
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dami, demi “I gbre,” jdnami, jdnemi “I know,” enemi “I bring ” 
(from kinimi “I buy” (sfiV), and others (Miklos. ii. 4). 

Tbe imperative is the only other simple tense, it has the 
forms ker “ do thou,” keren, do ye,” me kerel “ let him do,” me 
keren “ let them do,” The meaning and origin of this prefix 
me is not explained by Paspati, and I am not aware of any¬ 
thing in the Indian languages with which it can be connected. 
It is probably a construction borrowed from modern Greek, or 
Turkish, or some of the languages spoken in or near Eumelia. 
The imperative is, in its general form, precisely analogous to 
the languages of our group, but there is nothing specially 
noteworthy about it. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE PARTICIPIAL TENSES. 

CONTENTS. —§ 39. Definition of the Participial Tenses —§ 40. The 
Participle Actia-e. —§ 41. Tenses formed thereby—the Sindhi Future. 
—§ 42. Marathi Indicative and Conditional Present.—§ 43. Bengali 
AND Orita Conditional.—§ 44. Hindi, Panjabi, and Gujarati Present.— 
§ 45. The Past Participle Passive.—§ 46. Early Tadbhava Participles 
IN Sindhi and Panjabi.—§ 47. The same in Gujarati and Marathi.— 
{ 48. The same in Old and New Hi.sdi,—§ 49. Tenses formed from 
THE Past Participle_§ 50. The I ’ ltAyoOAS .—} 51. The Future Parti¬ 

ciple Passive.—§ 52. Tenses formed prom it in Sindhi, Gujarati, and 
Marathi.—§ 53. The Future in Oriya, Bengali, and Eastern Hindi.— 
f 54. The Hindi and Panjabi Future.—§ 55. Marathi Future com¬ 
pared with that in Certain Hindi Dialects.—§ 66. Synopsis op the 
Participial Tenses in all Seven Languages.—§ 67. Participial Tenses 
IN THE Gipsy Verb. 

§ 39. So widely has the modern verb diverged from its 
parent, that the simple tenses, in which there stiU remain 
traces of the ancient synthetic structure, are, as we have just 
seen, extremely few. Far more numerous in all the languages 
are those tenses which are formed by the aid of a participle 
derived directly from the Prakrit. These tenses may be 
divided into two classes, (1) consisting either of a participle 
alone, as in H. chaltd “he moves,” which is really “moving 
(he is),” or of a participle, to which are attached much-worn 
fragments of the old Sanskrit substantive verb, as in M. hasatos 
“thou laughest,” which is really “laughing thou art,” Pr. 
hasanto ’si (whether the remnant of the substantive verb stiU 
appear, or whether it have entirely dropped out, in either case 
the principle underlying the formation is the same, and words 
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like H. cJialta, and M. hasatos, belong, therefore, to the same 
category) : (2) consisting of a participle, to which is subjoined 
a substantive verb, the two words standing separate, hut form¬ 
ing one phrase, as in H. dekhta liai “he sees,” i.e. “he is 
seeing,” 11. Uhit ahe “he is writing.” 

Between these two classes there is this fundamental differ¬ 
ence, that in the former the traces of the substantive verb 
which do exist are still in the Prakrit stage of development, 
whereas in the latter the substantive verb, which is combined 
with the participle, is not in the Prakrit shape, but is a later 
form, evolved by the languages out of the Prakrit. 

The first of these two classes I propose to call “ participial 
tenses,” and they wiU be treated of in this chapter ; the second 
I shall call, following the example of the grammarians, “ com¬ 
pound tenses,” and shall reserve their discussion for another 
chapter. 

The participle used in the formation of tenses may be traced 
back to the Prakrit equivalents of the following Sanskrit 
participles. ’ 

1. The present Active (Parasmai.), as in m., 

2. The past Passive (witli inserted Xj, as in m., irffT f-> STtf «• 

(Pr. etc.). 

3. The future participle Passive or verbal adjective, as in >»., 

®Wr/-, 

To these must be added certain much abraded forms of 
special past participles, which are used in a peculiar way in 
three of the languages, as will be shown hereafter, and it must 
be borne in mind that, especially in the case of the past parti¬ 
ciple passive (noted as p.p.p.), it is the Prakrit forms that are 
to be looked to, rather than those which occur in classical 
Sanskrit. The classical language does not prefer to insert the 
intermediate ^ in the p.p.p., but the popular languages do 
prefer it to a very great extent, so much so, that it has almost 
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become the rule to insert it, and the cases where it is omitted 
may be classed as exceptions. 

§ 40. The participle of the present active in Pali and the 
Prakrit takes the forms of the a-stem of nouns, and retains the 
nasal throughout; thus m., /., «. The varia¬ 

tions introduced by the conjugational peculiarities of the 
Sanskrit verb are neglected, and all roots take this one form. 

Sindhi reproduces this universal Prakrit form with softening 
of ff into and declines it for gender and number thus {hal 

“go”)~ 

Sing-, m., PI. m., “going.” 

In active verbs, with which must be reckoned causals, the 
characteristic i appears (§ 36), but here lengthened to i, as 
{hhar “fiU”)— 

Sing. PI. m., “filling.” 

There are some minor exceptions and contractions which may 
be learnt from the special grammar of the language, but the 
forms given above are the regular types. 

Panjabi retains the nasal in verbs ending in vowels, as ja 
“go,” “going,” ho “be,” “ being,” &eu “ serve,” 

“ serving.” In some of the rustic dialects the nasal is 
retained also after stems ending in a consonant, thus I have 
heard or “beating.” In the classical dialect, 

however, the nasal is omitted after a consonant, as singular 
»n4^T m., /•; plural m., /■ IMot un- 

frequently the ^ is dropped, and we hear 3n^T, for 

Hindi has two sets of forms; one indeclinable originally 
ended in ant, and still exists in several rustic dialects with the 
termination at. Chand inserts or omits the nasal at pleasure, 
to suit his metre, as “possessing three feet ” 
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(Pr. E. i. 61) ; W^Tf! ll’T I “ ear hearing, it is 

broken” {ih. i. 159) ; “shining,” ^T^TT “arraying,” 
“being beautiful,” ^^71 “being cut,” etc. {ih. 18), but ^5171 
“playing (music),” “mounting (a borse) ” (xix. 3). 

Tulsi Das chiefly uses the latter form, as ^TTr! “ going ” (Earn. 
S.-k. 7) ; “humming” (ib. 9); WTWfl “meditating,” H-RTT 
“finding,” “being pleased,” an^TI “singing” (all in 

Ay-k. 1) ; and this is also common in most mediieval poets, 
thus Bihari Ball VTft “placing” (Sat. 6), (iTScT) “ falling ” 
(ih.), ^flfTT “being beautiful,” “appearing,” 

“looking” (ib. 7, 9, etc.). Kabir fajanT “living” (Earn. 30, 5); 

“being bound” (ib. 31, 3). It survives in all the dialects 
of the eastern Hindi area, in Oudh, Eiwa, and Bhojpur, and 
even in the Gangetic Doab. 

The other form ends in a voivel, and is in use in* classical 
Hindi, as sing. TFETfE m., /•; pk »>-, /• 

“beating.” In the Braj dialect it takes the forms »>•) 

^rncfir ./'■ ; pk Jrrrw ./• The Garhwali dialect preserves the 
older form, as kut has also, as have the Eajputana 

dialects, JTTT^- Kellogg gives also a Kumaon form 
which probably arises from Just as Panjabi from 

ajt^. 

It would seem that, to account for the co-existence of these 
two forms, one ending in a consonant, and the other in d (~o), 
we must have recourse to Hoernle’s theory of the ha- affix, and 
derive ^'^TT from Pr. cjp(;«a^, while we derive 

^TTT from a Pr. The ha- theory, however, thus 

begins to assume rather formidable dimensions, and will, ere 
long, require a whole treatise to itseE. 

Gujarati has also two forms, one indeclinable ending in Tft, 
as “ loosing,” the other declinable, as sing. ajTSfft »l, 

7ft,/-, ^ ; pk yjt'ddT »L, Trt/•> The terminations are those 

of the adjective in this language (Vok II. p. 150). There is 
also a form of the indeclinable participle in W, as which, 
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like the Bangali, is apparently the locative singular, while that 
in rTT has the ending of the old nom, pi. neuter, though, in 
sense, it approaches more to the locative, as ??T'^T 
rlTTT ^tfT “If in loosing my bonds thy teeth should 

break.”' Vans Taylor, however, distinguishes two separate 
words with this ending, one of which he would derive from the 
locative singular of Sanskrit feminines, as the other 

he would derive from the Skr. infin., as The first form 

he assumes to have been the origin of such phrases as ?nT 
’?lRcTt “ on my coming,” the second, of such as 
“ he teaches to do.” This, however, is very doubtful.^ 

Two forms are also observable in Marathi, or rather two sets 
of forms. The indeclinable ends in ft. Tit, and fTT’TT, as 
^■ZfTT, flZ'dtMT- The first of these agrees with Hindi, the 
second with Gujarati, and the third is merely the second with 
an enclitic particle MT added for emphasis. In active verbs the 
characteristic i appears, as ^^fTt, “loosing.” 

There is also a declinable form, which, however, is not now used 
as a participle, but appears in the third person of the present 
tense, thus sing. m., n .; pi. m., /•, 

n. 

Oriya has only one form for the present participle. It is in¬ 
declinable, ending in ’'a or as seeing.” Of these 

two forms, that with the nasal is the older, though now less 
used, and probably comes from the Pr. neuter in ni, though 
the intermediate steps are not easily traced. 

Even in the earliest writings in Bengali there is no regular 
present participle, but a form derived from the locative of the 
Prakrit is in use. It ends in as and is now used 

as an infinitive, meaning “to see.” Literally, it means “in 
seeing,” and is used in this sense by Bidyapati, and the older 
poets. Thus 1 r^fl VTVT I wringing {or 


* Leckey, Grammar, p. 179. 


’ Grammar, p. 113. 
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from wringing) her hair there flows a stream of water ” (Pr. 
K.-S. 13, 15); fT^ I “ On seeing (her), 

love smote him in the heart” {ih. 15, 7). Even here, how¬ 
ever, it becomes almost an infinitive, as I 

“I saw the fair one go to bathe {i.e. in going, or xchile going)” 
(ih. 13, 13) ; I seeing.(or to see) 

Eanh, there has been now delight” (ib. 20, 10). So Bharat 

causing to hear, and by hearing, 
I shall obtain news” (Bidya S. 247). 

§ 41. Having thus given the forms of the present participle, 
we next proceed to exhibit the tenses constructed therefrom, 
either with or without the addition of fragments of the old 
substantive verb, and it will be seen that there is great variety 
in the practice of the respective languages, though all the 
variations are sufficiently alike to justify their being classed 
generally as structurally present tenses. In some cases the 
sense of present time is more clear and definite than that 
afibrded by the old present of the synthetic system, or, as we 
now call it, the aorist, while in others it has wandered away in 
difierent directions. 

Sindhi,* to begin with, makes this participle into a future. 
In the third person of both numbers the participle is used 
without any addition, thus 

Sing. m., f. PI. m., f. " he, she, etc., 

will go.” 

The second person, however, retains traces of the substantive 
verb to be,” though much abraded and indistinct, it runs 

Sing, m., /. PI. m., /. “thou, ye, 

etc., will go.” 

The singular masculine ends in just as does the corre- 
■ This section follows, for the most part, Trumpp, pp. 289, 291, etc. 
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sponding person of the aorist, and we may resolve it thus, 
halando asi — JialamV au — haland' ai = halanile. The anuswara 
is here, probably, as in the aorist, put in to fill up the hiatus 
caused by loss of .s, and first stood over the a of ai ; when these 
two syllables were contracted into one, it took its place over 
that one. In the singular feminine we start from halandl asi, 
where the final long i of the participle is shortened, and ani = 
m=e, giving halandie, a form still in use, though Trumpp gives 
as the classical type the still further contracted halandid. The 
plural masculine arises from halandd sfha, where stha has be¬ 
come tha, and then ha ; the h being dropped, we get halandda— 
halando, subsequently resolved into its present form halandaii. 
The plural feminine is merely the feminine of the participle, 
there is no trace of the substantive verb. 

In the same way may be explained the first person of both 
numbers. 

Sing, m., pi. «•, 

Here, again, we meet an instance of the curious change of 
^ into which we observed in the Panjabi and Sindhi pro¬ 
nouns of the first person plural and '^reT (Vol. II. p. 308). 
Thus halando asmi becomes halando asi, then halandu ’si, the 
final 0 being shortened to «. In the feminine, however, the 
elision of the a of asmi cannot take place by the old laws of 
Sandhi; instead, the i of the participle changes to its semivowel, 
producing halandy asi, which the Sindhians in the present day 
write either as above, or or even As to 

the termination of the plural, I am disposed to regard it 
as formed by analogy from a singular fH, rather than, with 
Trumpp, as a derivative of Skr. which, if the be re¬ 
jected, would yield ^ or but not, according to any known 
processes, 

§ 42. Closely analogous to the Sindhi future is the definite 
present in Marathi. In this tense, as in the S. future, the third 
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person preserves no trace of the substantive verb, and in this 
respect curiously resembles the periphrastic future of Sanskrit 
{hodhitdsmi, hodhitasi, but hodhita). 

The participial form which enters into the composition of 
this tense is, apparently, not used alone in a participial sense. 

or would always implj' “he does,” never “doing.” 

For the purely participial sense the indeclinable participles 
given in the last section are used. 

There is much more difficulty in tracing out the Marathi 
persons than those of Sindhi, not only because the remains 
of the substantive verb are more abraded, but because in the 
second and third persons there are two sets of terminations, one 
of which is used when the sense is that of the indicative pre¬ 
sent, the other when it is conditional. 

Beginning with the third person, we have these forms (^sut 
“escape”); 

Indicative. Sing, »«-, n. PI. ffaH T cT m., /., n., “ he, 

she, etc., escapes.” 

Conditional. Sing. ^^flT '"■> »■ PI- »«■. > 

“ were he, etc., to escape.” 

Here the indicative strikes us at once as the older type; 
adjectives do not now in M. end in o in the masculine singular, 
though they did so in Maharashtri Prakrit; the to of the in¬ 
dicative therefore preserves the earlier form. So also in the 
plural there is but one form for all three persons which con¬ 
tains the verb santi, in Old-M. changed to ati, just as in the 
third plural of the aorist, but with disregard of the varving 
terminations for gender of the modem participle. The con¬ 
ditional, on the other hand, is simply the modem participle, 
with its full range of endings for number and gender. 

The second person runs thus; 

Indicative. Sing. m., n. PI. HZfit n. 

Conditional. Sing. PI. n. 
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Again, in the indicative, the older ending in o, sufafos—stitafo 
’si (asi) ; while in the conditional, sutatas — sutata asi, with the 
modern ending in d. The plural, however, is the same in both, 
and agrees in termination with the aorist. The first person is 
the same in both indicative and conditional, and is— 

Sing. 7ft «. PI. »«•/• ”• 

Final anuswara here represents probably Pr. sing, amhi, pi. 
am/io; hut the sandhi is irregular, as f. sutate=stitati amJii\ the 
variant sntntjje, used in the Konhan, is more regular for sutaty 
amhi. The pi. sxtatd = sit fata amho, where, again, the steps of 
transition to sutato are difficult to work out. 

§ 43. A similar use of the participle, in a conditional sense, 
occurs in Bengali and Oriya. In the former, the present tense 
is made up by using an auxiliary, and it will come under dis¬ 
cussion in the next chapter, but the conditional has traces of 
the old Pr. form of the verb, and therefore belongs to this 
place. The tense is (dekh “ see ”)— 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. ^fllrf. PI. 1. 2. 

3. 

The participle here has lost its terminations for gender, as 
the Bengali adjective has (Vol. II. p. 147): dekhitdm therefore 
—dekhita asmi=dekhita amhi in the sing., and dekhita amhu in 
the ph, lit. “ seeing I am ; ” dekhitis—dekhita asi, where, on the 
analogy of the aorist, the i has crept into the penultimate (now 
ultimate) syllable; dekhita similarly = dekhita stha, whence 
dekhita tha = dekhitaha — dekhita. So, also, dekhiten = dekhita 
{s)anti, with the same treatment of the verb as in the aorist. 
The third singular is the simple participle. 

In Oriya this tense runs thus : 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. PI. 1. (H), 2. ^^Tf. 

3. 


VOL. III. 


9 
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In this tense is preserved the older form of the participle 
Pr. deklianto, 0. dekfianta, which, as usual, appears unchanged in 
the third sing., as also the pi. Pr. dekhante preserved in the 
3 pi. The other persons exhibit only slight modifications of 
the terminations of the aorist, which are those of the Sanskrit 
present asmi, asi, etc. 

In B. and 0. this tense is used with (^) “if,” pre¬ 
fixed, “ if I were to do,” ete. ; when used alone, it means “ I 
might or should do,” and in B. narrative it occasionally ap¬ 
pears as an habitual past, “ I used to do.” 

It should also be mentioned that just as the Bengali pandits 
have banished the old singular of the pronoun and declared it 
vulgar, so they have branded the singular number of all their 
tenses as low, and those grammarians who write under pandit 
influence gravely assure us that “the singular and plural are 
the same in Bengali verbs, and it is the nominative case before 
them which determines whether they are singular or plural ” 
(Yates’s Gr., ed. "Wenger, p. 43). "When they come to the real 
old singular, their agitation is extreme, they are too honest to 
leave it out, and too fastidious to put it in. So they preface it 
thus, “If a person speaks with the greatest humility of himself, 
or with the greatest contempt of another, he employs this form; 
but it is not found in good composition. We should have been 
happy to pass it over entirely; but to enable the student to 
understand what he wiU but too often hear (alas ! yes, far too 
often, in the mouths of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
persons in Bengal), it seems necessary to give one example ” 
{ib. p. 47). 

The best Bengali poets had not discovered that these forms 
of their mother-tongue were low or vulgar down to the be¬ 
ginning of the present century. In a page opened at random 
in the Mahabarat of Kasiram Das occur “he remained,” 

“he said,” “he asked, “ he has 

given, “ he shall be.” Kabi Kankan uses “ thou 
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shall fall,” “thou diedst, ” “I was;” and 

Bharat Chandra, “ thou hast done,” xirg “ I found,” and 
innumerable other forms, which would be classed as vulgar by 
the purists of the present day. 

§ 44. In the remaining languages, Hindi, Panjabi, and 
Gujarati, both forms of the present participle are used as an 
indefinite present tense, without any trace of the old substan¬ 
tive Verb. The indeclinable form occurs constantly in Chand, 
thus I JTfTfm II “in 

Kartik he performs ablutions at Puhkar, and hears with his ears 
the glories of Gokarn.”—Pr. R. i. 198. The long list of words 
of this form in vi. 39, describing the fight at the darbar, may 
be construed either as participles or present tenses. It is one 
of those scarcely translateable jingles of which Chand is so 
fond VTT VIT I ^ II 

^ I ^nr HIT ^ II and so on for fifty lines. Perhaps the 
meaning may be thus roughly paraphrased— 

They thrust with sword-edge biting, 

They shout the shout of smiting; 

They crouch from weapons sweeping. 

They watch the steel blade leaping. 

The meaning is clearer in other places. 

WT’T I fTWH giTR I ?T^rT ^ I fRftfiil ifN 

7|il II (Pr. R. lx. 17), “The wind bhics like to fire, distressing 
the mind (as if with) penance, the tanks clri/ up, the mud is 
stirred up, the fishes’ bodies pant.” So in Bihari Lai, JT^r^TinT 
^ «hl«i I ^*14 's/)^ 

fi)U}H y “ The dolphin-shaped earring shines (sohat) in 
the ear of Gopal, as the flag of love appears (lasat) at the 
threshold while he enters the heart” (Sat. vi.). He constantly 
uses the feminine Braj form in both as a participle and a 
present. vf ^ fII 
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JtWTT fSJT ^ II “ virtuous wife does 

not repeat the bad words of ber husband’s younger brother, 
fearing (darati) a quarrel, but dries up with fear, like a parrot 
when a cat approaches its cage ” (Sat. xv.). 

In classical Hindi both forms are used as a present tense, it 
is unnecessary to give instances, as the practice is universal. 
The same is the case in P., where If “I send,” is the 

ordinary indefinite present. ^ ^ 

“They put a lump of sugar in the mouth of the boy and girl.” ‘ 
Classical Hindi also uses this participle, with “ if ” prefixed 
as a past conditional; thus they say ^ WRfTT •llY 

^Idl “Had I known, I never would have gone,”—a similar 
practice to that of 0. and B. mentioned in the last section. 

The declinable participle is used in G. as a past habitual, or 
as a subjunctive aorist, according to the grammarians, so that 
# means “ I used to loose,” or, “ I should loose.” In 

the former sense it is employed in the same way as the old 
present or aorist # The example given is 

Tl^ni (pl- masc.) “you used not to keep a fair 
share.”^ Host commonly, however, it is used with an auxiliary 
verb in a variety of meanings, this language being very fertile 
in the production of compound tenses. 

§ 45. The passive past participle in Sanskrit has many forms; 
the simplest, though least widely used, in the classical lan¬ 
guage, is, however, that in ita (itas, itd, itnm), as irfrifl “fallen.” 
The rT of the affix, as would be expected, becomes in the 
higher Prakrits and in the more common dialects falls out 
altogether ; thus we have^f^^= flfTri “lost,” 

“ robbed,” “taken,” and many others. 

But I ar. vii. 32 admits even in Maharashtri the form from 

' “ Panjah rustoms,” in Appendix to Panjabi Grammar, Loodhiana, p. 91. 

^ Leckey, Grammar, p. 160. 
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whicli the ^ has entirely dropped, and instances for 

“laughed,” for “recited,” and this form has be¬ 

come the type of most modern languages. In Old-Hindi this 
participle regularly ends in sing, in., %/., pi. H in., ^/., as 
m., /., etc., “ burnt.” Here the represents the ■?[ 

of the Prakrit, hardened into a semivowel before the final 
vowel. In the feminine it is merged in the of the affix, and 
in the plural lost altogether, for easily passes into 51%. 

Chand uses this form throughout, as (l*I 
^TT’T I “ kis body remained bright, he icent to the abode of the 
gods” (i. 299); “ done, “ gone,” etc. It is, how¬ 

ever, more frequently used as a tense than as a participle, and 
further illustrations will be given in a following section. 

The form in ^ lasts all through the mediieval poets, and is 
still in use in the dialects of Rajputana and in Braj. In the 
former a slight change has occurred, sing. pi. ?n^T, 

while in Kumaon the form is sing. pi. 

Modern classical Hindi has sing. »nx;T >n-> ./•; ph 

»TT^ m., ?rn?f/v “ struck.” 

Panjabi retains the X. of the Prakrit, and has sing. ?rrfT^T i»; 
Trrft./;; pi. >»■, “ struck ;” so also does Sindhi, 

sing. or m., ; pi. i»; Trumpp 

seems to be here in error in saying that the has been inserted 
to fill the hiatus caused by the elision of the It is rather 
the ^ of hardened to a semivowel, as in Old-H. and P. 

Oriya has rejected the final syllable, just as it has in its 
present participle, and has an indeclinable past participle in i, 
as dekhi. This is never used alone, but only in composition, 
with an auxiliary forming a tense. The past participle used to 
form the passive ends in d, like H., as dek/id jibd “to be seen.” 

The same form is found in Gujarati, as sing. (chhodyo) 

m., (chhodyu) n. ; pi. m., 

G., however, in common with M. B. and 0., has another 
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form of this participle ending in an affix, whose special type is 


The forms may be brought together for 

comparison- 

G. Sing. 

Ill'S 'sTl »«•> 


B. 

M. (neuter) Sing. 



^<4^ B. 

„ (active) „ 

tilfs'sti *»., 


”• 

G. Pi. 

»»., 


»• 

AI. (neuter) PI. 

m.. 


«• 

„ (active) „ 

tTlfs^ «•» 




B. in Old-B. J (only used as a tense combined with as), 

having seen.” 
o. (the same). 

The Bhojpuri dialect of Hindi has also an indeclinable past 
participle ill some districts also from which it 

forms a tense. 

Here the junction vowel varies much. In B. 0. and the 
active of M. it is In G., on the other hand, it is X[, while 
in the neuter of 31. it is a. M. has a long string of verbs, both 
active and neuter, with the junction vowel d; some of these are 
causals by origin, as 1136 “flee,” p.p. xi35T5iT, for paJa-UA (as 
in B. and 0. Others, again, owe the long vowel to a 

Skr. ay, as “fly,” p.p. Skr. + 

Others are denominatives, as “be dazzled,” ^g'raT, Skr. 

; there are, however, some which I am not able to 
explain on any of the above grounds. The list comprises 
about thirty verbs only, and in twenty-five of them participles, 
with the junction vowel a, are also in use. 

The usual explanation of this form in I is that it is derived 
from the Skr. p.p.p. in ita, through Pr. ido, by change of ^ to 
and thence to The change is undoubtedly possible as 
far as ^ and ^ are concerned, or as far as and ^ are con¬ 
cerned ; but the change from ^ to ^ is a great stumbling-block. 
The great authority of Lassen (p. 363) is usually quoted in 
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support of this view, but even he cannot avoid being struck by 
the coincidence between this and the Slavonic preterites in 1. 

As regards the change from to it is observable that it 
only occurs in those Skr. preterites which contain a cerebral. 
Thus inr becomes in Magadhi (Mr. 270). Here, however, 
there was evidently a form so that there is no 

question of a ^ at all. So also in for = 

^X(Z— (Mr. 227). The only other instance known to me is 
for ^If! (Mr. 276), but here we may fairly assume a false 
analogy with ^%=grff. So widespread a form as the modern 
participle in I must rest upon some firmer proof than the rare 
examples given above. 

I am disposed to think that we have in this participle the 
survival of an ancient form which has not been preserved in 
classical Sanskrit, nor in the written Prakrits. Perhaps (but 
here I tread on ground somewhat be 5 'ond my own domain) that 
type of the passive past in Skr. which ends in •! or may be 
the classical representative of this ancient form; thus we have 
from cut,” from “ cleave, and in some 

roots both forms, that in and that in M, stand side by side, 
thus \/^ “fill,” makes and \/^ “push,” and 
Even in the Slavonic languages, however, the characteristic I 
of the preterite is thought to have arisen from an original d, 
and that again from td If this be so, we have here an ancient 
change which took place before the separation of the various 
members of the Indo-European family, and not a mere local 
corruption confined to Indian ground. In Russian the pre¬ 
terite is a participle with forms for gender, thus from dielaf “ to 
make,” pret. sing, dielal’ /»., dielala, dielalo «., pi. dielali m/n.“ 
In Servian the same form occurs, tres “ to shake,” has— 

Sing, tresao m., tresla /., treslo n. 

PI. tresli m., tr^sle /., tresla n. 


^ Rapp, Verbal-organismus, vol. i. p. 99. 

* Eeiff, Russ, Grammar, p. 97; Rapp, vol. i. 137- 
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Compare Marathi— 

Sing, trasala, trasali, trhsale. 

PI. traaale, trasalya, trasali 

from TraW “ to trouble.” The similarity is striking, and seems 
to he more than a mere accidental coincidence. Moreover, 
the connection between this Slavonic I and n is shown in 
more than one instance. Thus, the Pussian verb has from ne& 
“to drag” a pret. past sing, nesen m., nesena y!, neseno w., 
pi. neseny. The same form occurs in the Czech. 

But we are getting beyond bounds. The comparison is 
attractive, and, if there were time to study the Slavonic 
languages as well as the Indian, might perhaps he worked out 
to some conclusive result. All that can be said at present is that 
two groups of the same family have a preterite in /, and that 
there may be some connection between the two; while, on the 
other hand, the derivation of this preterite from a past participle 
in t seems strained and ill-supported as regards the Indian 
group, and if true for the Slavonic group, must have occurred 
a long while ago, before the separation of the families, and has 
strangely failed to leave any traces of itself in the most im- 
’ portant language of the Indian group in its most cultivated 
stage. 

§ 46. Let us turn to matters more within our scope. The 
passive past participle is the only part of the modern verb 
which affords an exception to the general rule of the un- 
changoableness of the stem-syllable. Each one of the modern 
languages has a few such participles, which, being derived 
from the Prakrit developments of the Skr. p.p.p., differ from their 
respective verbal stems, which latter are derived generally from 
the form of the root used in the present tense. These early 
Tadbhava participles, as they may justly be called, are most 
numerous in Sindhi. Trumpp gives (p. 273) a list of no 
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less than 140 of them, a number which far exceeds that to be 
found in any other of the languages. They owe their existence 
chiefly to the omission in Skr. of the intermediate so that 
the a ffix <T of the p.p.p. is added directly to the root, and when 
this root ends in a consonant, there arises a strong or mixed 
nexus, which in Prakrit has to be dealt with according to the 
ordinary phonetic laws. Sometimes, as we saw in § 14, the 
stem of the verb itself is entirely borrowed from the p.p.p., 
and in that case the modern participle does not differ from the 
rest of the verb; but when the ordinary stem is derived from 
the older present, and only the participle from the old p.p.p., 
the two differ so much that it is difficult at first sight to recog- 
nize the connection between them. 

The verbs given in § 19 have raostlj' old Tadbhava participles, 
and it is through these participles that the clue is found to the 
derivation of the verb. Thus— 


STEM. 

“be bound” 
^ “bind ” 

be heard ” 
“ hear ” 

“ be cooked ” 
7^ “cook” 


SKR. 

I 

I 

I 


“get” 

^ “ be got ” 

“ be milked ” 
“ mUk ” 

“ torment ” 

“ be broken ” 
Jfaf “ break ” 

^ “ be fried ” 


I 

I 

} 

I 


P.P.P. SKR. PR. 

(quasi 

























(analogy of 
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STEM. 

be broken ” ^ 
flgif “ break ” j 
be heard ” ) 

“ hear ” j 

“ raise ” 

I 

be killed” j 
“ rub ” ) 

3TO “ be rubbed ” j 
^ “touch ” ^ 

“ be touched ” j 


SKR. 

P.P.P. 

SKR. 

PR. 



fliw 








(re 

gular modern form) 



w 






V'^ 

A '' 









The exact coincidence of these participles with the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit confirms the derivation of the verbal stems given 
in § 19. There are many others equally instructive as retain¬ 
ing the Prakrit form; thus, for instance, we can explain the 
following : 


S. 

SKR. 

S. p.p.p. 

SKR. 

PR. 

“ smear,” 


f%cfr 


Hsivn 

<fq “ warm,” 

VrUT 

nift 

7IR 

fivfr 

“ sleep,” 

V 



Rvfr 

TIT “get,” 

V Trnr, 

miff 

RTH 

RTfftp] 

^(ty “ bring,” 



^URtcI 


“ weep,” 






So also the origin of 'yytij “ wipe out,” is obscure, till we 
look at the p.p.p. which leads to Skr. and then we 

see that ughanu is for vgahanii—udgharshanam. The participles 
in pio similarly explain themselves, as 


s. 

SKR. 

S. p.p.p. 

SKR. 

PR. 

“ see,” 

T/fn. 




“ rain,” 

C '' 
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S. SKR. 8. P.P.P. SKB. PE. 

ftff,“enter,’VTTf^^ TffWS XR[j1 

(H.^) 

(h.^H) 

1?^ “grind,” fq^ 

be pleased,” gS 

The next three words have old Tadbhava participles in 
almost all the languages of this group ; 

“give,” p.p.p. Pr. 

“do,” „ ^trft, qi^, Skr. ITtT, Pr. fqi^, see 

under H. 

?n:^“die,” „ ifr, Skr. Pr. 

Another class is composed of denominatives or neuter verbs 
with the causal type dm (§ 28). These are 


lofin. “ to boU over,” 

P-P-P ^3»rrT!ft 

„ “ to be extinguished,” 


“ to fly,” 

„ 'd'Sltiit 

» “ to decrease,” 


» IH*!} “to be burnt,” 

.. tawi 

„ “ to be extinguislied,” 

„ fq^wl 

» “ to be sold,” 

.. fqqiiuft 


There is, as already mentioned, considerable obscurity as to 
the derivation of these words : uddmanu is, however, certainly 
from Skr. ud-di, p.p.p. dina; vjhdmanu perhaps from Skr. ut-kshi, 
p.p.p. ksMna; rikdmanu from Skr. vikri, p.p.p., however, not 
krina, but h-Ua. On the analogy of those verbs whose p.p.p. 
ended in m, may have been formed the modified p.p. in no for 
all verbs of the class, regardless of the fact that in the classical 
language the causal p.p. would end in dpita, e.g. sthdpita. In 
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Hindi, also, stems ending in a take this p.p. in no in the poets 
as fxjPCT, p.p. or apocopated n, as p.p. 

The above remarks explain nearly half the words in 
Trumpp’s list, for the rest the uncertainty is too great to 
admit of satisfactory explanation. Trumpp, for instance, would 
derive to satisfy,” and “to be satisfied,” from Skr. 

V rfilffl, but the p.p.p. 57^ can hardly represent 
Others again there are whose p.p. is intelligible, while the 
infinitive is not. STTfl “engaged” (in work) explains itself by 
Skr. ■gis, Pr. ^Tpi, clearly enough, hut its infinitive should be 
jitjam or jitajanu (Pa. ■jjaffTl). Whence then comes it that the 
infinitive isjumlanii ? So also ncdho “busily employed” is clearly 
Skr. (^V), one form of the infinitive rujhanu is regularly 
derived from Skr. but what are we to say to another 

form nmhhanu or rubham ? 

Panjabi has several of the same early Tadbhava participles 
as Sindhi, and a few of its own. The total number, however, 
is much smaller than in Sindhi. The commonest are 


p.p. SKK. 


“ do,” 

^frr 

?rff (dialectically also 

“go,” 


Ifrl (also Wm = Skr. ^TTfT)- 

“ know,” 


wnt- 

tWT “ see,” 


(also 1 more Sindhico). 

^Iirr “ give,” 



%l!rT “ take,” 

^efT. 

^rf*XtT> instead of classical 

^T:?n!!T“rain,” 



I^TWT“eat,” 



^nrr “ fall,” 


Sindhi id. through 17^^. 

“ kind,” 



tf^TTrrifT “ recognize,” 

WrtT 

H. Trf|^?rr. 

“ sew,” 

€t?n 

tf%w. 

fllmi “sleep,” 

^rTT 
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“ arrive,” 

P.P. 

&KE. 

? 

“cook,” 

f^T 


“marry,” 



qrflT!rr “ say,” 

f%lT 


“remain,” 


Tf^- 


In the two last the ^ has leapt over into the preceding 
syllable, and kihd, riha, are for kahid, ruhid, respectively. The 
above list nearly, if not quite, exhausts the early Tadbhava 
participles of Panjabi, and Hindi influence is already at work 
in favour of the ordinary type. 

§ 47. Gujarati has, like Panjabi, a smaller number of these 
participles than Sindhi. 


INFIIf. SKE. PR. 


^^“do” 

^IWf, 

inr 


“ take” 

S* 




“arrive” 


? 


“ see” 




“fear” 



(§ 13) 

“eat” 




^grnil^ “ produce ” 


'^rq^ (present utpadyate) 

s» 


fvfiq^ (pres, nishpadyate) 

ifH “drink” 

>• 




*ra “ sleep” 

^ifr 



“ die” 




^“give” 




“sit” 




“ enter ” 




“ flee” 


ffS (present nasyati) 

^|“go” 


»rff 
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In the instances of Mdho, hihklho, khadJio, pidho, and didho, 
we have probably formations based on the analogy of Udho, for 
the exception of hihidho, which may owe its dh to a com¬ 
bination of the h and d of Pr, rihido, there is no older form 
which would yield dh. The origin of these forms will he 
more fully inquired into imder Hindi, where they are well 
illustrated. 

So far does the original meaning of these participles appear 
to have been obscured, that from them a participle ending in 
elo is also formed, and they say Mdhelo, dithelo, and the like, 
where the participial element occurs twice. The ordinary verb 
having two forms of participle, one in yo, the other in elo, the 
verbs in the above list were bound to have them also, and 
instead of adding elo to the stem, and making karelo, lielo, 
it has been added to the already formed early Tadbhava 
participle. 

There appears to be a slight difference in meaning be¬ 
tween the two forms of the Grujarati past participle, that 
in elo being somewhat more emphatic than th^t in yo. Thus 
# ^ “ I am come,” but ^ ^ ^ come,” 

(emphatically). 

Marathi has early Tadbhava participles, and it has others, 
which are accounted irregular by the grammarians from 
other causes. The former are not numerous, and are chiefly 
foimd in the same stems as in the other languages. Thus we 
have— 


^ “go,” 

^ “come,” 

?n: “ die,” 

% “take” (near), 
“ do,” 


p.p.p. »I 5 IT 

„ ^511 

„ W51T 
%5fT 
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Stems ending in Ijf exhibit "Z in the participle, as 
^ “ dig.” P P P- 

IfTiT “speak,” „ 

fix? “slay,” „ fT A^ T 

The explanation of these words is apparently to be found in 
a contraction of syllables ; thus Skr. “ dig ” forms 

regularly p.p.p. ^TiT. but the •! being changed to T!f in Prakrit, 
a p.p.p. isifigfT would be legitimately formed, whence to 

which, forgetful of the fact that this is already a participle, M. 
adds its own participial termination 517, and by rejection of 
the nasal arrives at So also p.p.p. JTfijjff, whence 

and Tfz + 5rT. Skr. ^ has p.p.p. fil, but a Pr. form 
^flSpT would be, and is, used, whence and the stem-vowel 
having been lengthened, + 5rr. 

To a similar retention of the ?T of the Skr. p.p.p. may be 
attributed the following, though the etjmology is in some 
cases very obscure: 


^ “ take,” 

^ff5rr “ takea.” 

>7 “ washed,” 

^fT5rT “ washed.” 

“ see,” 

“ seen.” 

TPfXf “ ask,” 

XRTf^frar “ asked. 

^rPT “ tell,” 

“told.” 

^rra“put,” 

^517“ put.” 

xar “ eat,” 

“eaten.” 


In § 15 it was shown that Pr. inserts xf in forms like 
ghettum, ghettuna, which may be a retention of in grihita. 
In the next four words on the list there seems to be a double 
participle, as in Gr. kidhelo, etc. The origin of ^5T is unknown 
to me, it looks like an early causal of ^ take. In the p.p. 
is apparently a contraction of I, Skr. ^rrf^XT. 
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§ 48. Hindi has very few of these participles, 
classical language only the following are in use : 

do,” f%^rr “ done.” 

*n(;?rr “ die.” 'gw “ dead.” 

%;fT “ take,” “ taken.” 


“give,” f^trr “ given.” 

STRT “ go,” “ gone.” 


In the 


All the other verbs in the language form this participle 
from the common stem used in all the other tenses, though 
in the mediaeval poets some of the old Tadbhava participles are 
found, as ditthau “seen,” tutlhau “pleased,” (tushta) in Chand. 
The three verbs Icar, le, and de, however, have several peculiar 
forms in Old-H., and in the mediaeval poets, which are still 
heard in some of the rustic dialects. There are three parallel 
forms: 


has i. or ii. or iii. or 

^ „ i. or ii. or f^. iii. or 

% „ i. or ii. or f?!^. iii. or f%^. 


The curious thing about these three verbs is that every two 
of them have borrowed a form peculiar to the third. For 
kiyau is properly the participle of kar, Skr. ITiT, Pr. and 
ftreft- It has been borrowed by le and de. So dhiaii belongs 
to de, Skr. Pa. and Pr. and has been borrowed by 

kar and le. Also Ikllum belongs to le, Skr. ’SfScI, Pa. and Pr. 

and has been borrowed by kar and de. IV^e cannot 
get kinau or kidhau phonetically from V nor dhjnu and 
didliau from i/ nor liijau and linau from \J without 
forcing etjmology. These three verbs are so constantly used 
together, and fall in so conveniently for rhymes in the poets, 
that it is not surprising that, in the general decay and con¬ 
fusion of forms out of which the modern languages sprung, 
they should have borrowed from one another. To begin with 
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our oldest author, Chand, and all occur 

frequently, with the first vowel both long and short, and the 
final vowel occasionally cut off if it happens to be in the way 
of the metre, eh^r ’9^^ II “ The girl made lamenta¬ 

tion ” (Pr. E. i. 171). It is long in 

iTW f^TT f^flr II 

“He then made reflection on all sides.”—xx. 20. 

^ HT^r II 

“He made preparation for going.”—xx. 28. 

Apocopated, as and in 

^ ^ HIT ^ II 

rlH HHST II 

“ He entrusted the fort to tho castellan, 

Made a going to the eastern country.”—xx. 29. 

51^ II 

“ Tool: all shouting and playing on drums.”— ib. 

A form with a occurs for le and de only, as ^ 

II “ Took Brahmins and gurus, saying” (ih. 20), and 
^ ^ gjiirT II “ ^T’hen the maiden [/are her troth to the 

bridegroom” (ib. 22). 

Commonest by far is the second form with either long or 
short vowel, in the latter case generally with doubling of the 
following consonant, and very frequently with the last vowel 
apocopated. Of these types that with the double consonant is 
nearest to the Prakrit, and thus presumably the oldest, the 
rejection of one consonant and lengthening of the preceding 
vowel is a later feature. In Chand, however, there is no distinc¬ 
tion between the two ; so that one rhymes with the other, as in 

TH II 

fHH tm HTH II 

“In his private apartments Prithiraj dallied with his wives and 
attendants, 

In saffron robes and turhaned head he made the sport of love.” 

—iii. 22. 

10 


VOL. III. 
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So also f%fv “ having plundered the land, 

he has taken treasure” (xxi. 89). In this passage the pre¬ 
ceding line ends with . (In Hindi av = an, so kinnav is 

to he read kinnau, etc.) 

^ II 

“ Smiling the king accepted the espousal.”—xx. 23. 

^ II 

“ He poured (gave) a thousand jars over Siva, 

Then he took a vow to fast three (days).”—i. 189. 

See also the quotation at p. 268 of Vol. II. 

Instances of the apocopated form occur chiefly at the end of 
a line; as 

^ ^ ^ II 

gr ^ ii 

“ Having gone ten kos he made a halt, 

Villages and towns between he plundered.”—i. 208. 

xrfvHra ^ II 

“ Parimal gave the order for fighting.”—xxi. 5. 

The third form is more frequently found with de, to which it 
least of aU belongs, and has an additional termination ii/a 
sometimes attached to it, as 

“He gave gifts and honours abundant.”—i. 342. 

In this passage it rhymes with which ought perhaps 

to be read “ having taken.” 

There is an instance of the natural change into the palatal in 

^ II 

M II 

‘ ‘ Carts and boats he went and stopped ; 

Alha and tidal he suffered not to alight.”—xxi. 86. 
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for and respectively. This latter occurs frequently, 

in a slightly altered shape— 

^ II 

“Dhundha gave a blessing to the king.”—i. 305. 

fTTff ft ^ ffw II 

“Prithiraj gave him two provinces.”— ib. 307. 

All three tjqies may be found repeatedly throughout the 
poem. In later times, as in Tulsi Das and in Braj poetry 
generally, these verbs take the forms and 

and the last syllable is occasionally apocopated as in Chand. 
Thus Tulsi Das— 

Tiff ^ fw ^>f^ II 
(T ^fTf II 

“In this way he performed all the ceremony of cremation, 

Having duly bathed, he presented the offering of scsamum.” 

—Ay-k. 894. 

vrff 5T ’fNrr II 

“ The ffuni hath given me good advice.”— t'b. 928. 

(ft fif fraCfiTf II 

“ Then why has he taken an army with him ? ”— ib. 982. 

The above examples may suffice for these .special types, 
which have no analogy with other preterites in H. Oriya and 
Bengali have few such forms, for O. and are merely 
contractions of and from JTTi “ die,” and 

“do,” respectively. From ^ “go,” 0. arai, B. is about 
the only real old Tadbhava in those two languages. 

§ 49. The participial tenses formed from the past participle 
are analogous to those from the present. In ordinary Hindi 
the participle itself is used as a past tense, without any relic of 
the substantive verb ; it will have been noticed that in aU the 
passages quoted in the last section, the participle must be trans¬ 
lated as a preterite, and this is the case in the modern language, 
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both for active and neuter verbs, as hola “be said,” Mya “be 
did.” In the mediaeval poets, however, and to this day in the 
rustic dialects of Oudb and the eastern Hindi area, there exists 
a preterite with terminations retaining traces of the incorpora¬ 
tion of the old substantive verb. Before these terminations the 
long a and i of the p.p. masculine and feminine are shortened, 
and the vowel of the masculine is often replaced by e. Thus 
we have {mar “strike”)— 

SING. 1. 2. 3. PI. 1. 2. 3. 

•m. »rr^ 

/• ?rrfT^ 

Also in m. etc. In the sing. 2, 3, the syllable is often 

added, as and variated into f^, as W., 

Jrrf^f/. Thus “he went re¬ 

joicing, holding in his heart Raghunatha” (Tulsi Das, Ram. 
Sund-k. 4), TT*f ^ ^TTT “I have seen with my 

eyes the messenger of Ram” (ih. 12). Tulsi does not observe 
the gender very closely, if at all,^—^ || 

“Again she gave up even dry leaves” (Bal-k. 155), 

WTf II “She asked the people, why is this re¬ 

joicing?” (Ay-k. 87). But the feminine is kept in 
ftrtr rflff II “The flatteress has given instruction to 

(has prompted) thee” (Ay-k. 101). The type ending in si, 
though used for both 2 and 3 sing., more strictly belongs, I 
think, to 2 sing, from 8kr. asi) but in this tense the traces of 
the substantive verb are so much abraded that it is difficult to 
speak -with certainty about them. The following handfid of 
instances, taken at hazard from one page of the Simdara- 
kancla of Tulsi’s work, will show the various senses in which 
this affix is used: ^ ’3xnT “He eats the 

fruit, and tears up the bushes ” (S-k. 40), JT^f€ 

II “ Some he s/eic, some he trampled under 
foot, some he caused to mix with the dust,” 5r%11 ^ 
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I tff % ^sf I ^vfr ^i!F 

jftff I.. .. ?n'^ tit? ^TTvn i “ Siiitli the lord of 

Lanka, who art thou, and what ? Bj’ whose strength had thou 
torn to pieces the forest, hast thou never heard of my fame, . . . 
for what fault hast thou hilled the demons?” {il.) Panjabi 
throws no light on the subject, as it does not use this form, but 
employs the participle simply as a tense, as 7nai, tu, uh maria, 
“ I, thou, he, smote.” Indeed, to such an extent in H. and P. 
has this custom of using the bare participle as a preterite tense 
prevailed, that it cannot now be used in any other sense, and if 
we wish to say “smitten,” we must not use H. mara or P. 
maria alone, but must add the participle of the modern sub¬ 
stantive verb, and say II. mard hiid, P. maria hold. The only 
trace in P. of the old substantive verb is to be found in a 
dialectic form which I have often heard, though it does not 
seem to be used in writing, as he did,” which is 

probably to be referred to S. The grammarians, 

however, suppose that hltos is in some way a metathesis of us we 
hita, so that kitd-^us = kitos. The instrumental, however, of 
uh “ he,” is not «s ne, but mi; ns ne is Hindi, and would 
hardly have been resorted to in the formation of a pure 
dialectic tj'pe like this. Moreover, in the 1 plural we have 
such expressions as which is evidently khande+’sa, for 

asd = asmdh. 

Different from modern, but strikingly similar to mediseval, 
Hindi in this respect is Sindhi, which does not employ the 
participle singly as a preterite, but, except in the 3 sing, and 
ph, has relics of the substantive verb incorporated with it, thus 
{hal “ go ”)— 

SING. I. 2. 3. PL. 1. 2. 3. 

By comparing these terminations with those of the S. future. 
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whicli is based upon the present participle (§ 41), it will be 
seen that they are absolutely identical, thus ; 

halandu -si corresponds to haliu -si. 
halandia -si ,, halia -si. 

halanda -si „ halia -si. 


halandiu -si 
etc. 


haliii -si. 
etc. 


and the teiininations may, in the case of the preterite, there¬ 
fore, as well as in that of the future, be referred to the old Skr. 
verb as in various degrees of decay. 

Marathi exhibits the same analogy between the present and 
the preterite; to its p.p. in ^ m., etc., it adds the 

same terminations as to the present p. in ni., H «•) etc. 
Thus 


1. tidtsTl »*•> 



2. m.. 



3. 


n. 

1. »«./.«. 



2. W. 



3. m. 


o^n. 


The forms exactly agree with those of the present, as will be 
■seen by turning to § 42. There is no conditional as in the 
present. When it desires to use this form in an adjectival 
sense, M., having apparently forgotten its originally participial 
nature, adds another thus we get ^ dead 

animal,” “ a made (I'.e. experienced) man.” The 

fact so well estabhshed for S. and M. may help us to under¬ 
stand, if we cannot fully explain, the preterites of 0. and B., 
which are formed in the same way. From a p.p. 0. 

constructs a preterite, thus— 


Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. 2. 3. 
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where the terminations correspond exactly with those of the 
conditional, which is similarly formed from the present par¬ 
ticiple. 

Bengali does the same (pace the Pandits), as— 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. 2. ffwr 3. 

Here the 3 sing, has also with a final as in the 

imperative and future, concerning which see § 53. The 1 sing, 
in nil is frequently heard in speaking, and is very common in 

the old poets, as XiTOT “I the fair one looking 

woe-begone ” (Bidyapati, vii. 1), where some read 

In Gujarati the participle is used alone as a preterite in both 
forms, that in yo and that in do, hut more frequently a modern 
substantive verb is added for greater clearness. This language 
has no traces of the old incorporated Sanskrit as. 

§ 50. In the past tenses of all but B. and 0. prayogas or 
constructions mentioned in Vol. II. p. 264, are employed. In 
most of the languages. Indeed, their use is restricted to the past 
tenses. The direct or karta prayoga is used with neuter verbs, 
and requires the subject to be in the nominative case, while the 
participle, which does duty for a preterite, changes with the 
gender of the speaker. Thus 

H. Wf “ he spoke, ” those men spoke.” 

she spoke,” ^ “ those women spoke.” 

So, also, in P. S. and G. In M. the principle is the same, 
though there is more variety of forms : 

tfl “ lie said,” ^ "iUi dixerunt.” 

she said,” ^ “ id* dixerunt.” 

W “ it said,” “ ilia dixerunt.” 

And so through all the persons except 1 and 2 plural, where no 
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distinction of gender is necessary, as the speaker is known. Tn 
the active verb, however, the harnia or objective construction is 
used, where the subject is put in the instrumental, the verb 
agreeing in number and gender with the object. Thus, H. 

^ gjT % ^"1 f “ I have spoken very harsh 

words to you” (Sak. 33). Here the subject maX ne is in the 
instrumental, the verb kahe Jml is masc. plural, to agree with the 
object vachan. ^ % WT ft fJT5IT f^^lT {ib. 39) “Destiny 
has joined just such a joining ” (has brought about such a 
marriage). 

So also in M. the p.p. is declined for all three genders in 
both numbers so as to agree with the object, as ■gnW '41^ 
“he read the book,” where vuchili is fern, sing., to 
agree with pothi. In M. and S. many verbs are both active 
and neuter, in which case the preterite has a double construc¬ 
tion, direct or kartd when the verb is used as a neuter, objective 
or karma when it is used as an active. So also in G. The dis¬ 
tinction appertains to syntax, and not to formlore, and need not 
be more than mentioned here. 

There is also a third or impersonal construction technically 
known as bhdva, in which the object is not expressed, and the 
verb, therefore, remains always in the neuter. In M., however, 
this construction is used even when the object is expressed, as 
ffiNi “he beat him,” literally “by him to him 

beaten.” 

§ 51. The participle of the future passive, which in Sanskrit 
ends in plays an important part in the modern verb in 
some languages. It does not, like the two previously noticed 
participles, form modern participles, but rather various kinds of 
verbal nouns, such as in Latin grammar we are familiar with 
under the names of gerunds and supines, also the infinitive. 
The Latin gerund itself is, however, closely allied to the parti¬ 
ciple of the future passive, for amandi, amando, amandum, are 
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respectively the genitive, dative, and accusative of amandus. 
There is, therefore, a participial nature inherent in these forms 
which justifies their inclusion in the present chapter. The Skr. 
tavya becomes in Pr, dana, and with elision of the d, avva. 
Thus Skr. Pr. So also Pr. 

which must be referred to a Sanskrit form 
rather than to the classical form , for Prakrit, as 

mentioned before, generally takes no heed of Sanskrit subtle¬ 
ties about inserting or omitting the intermediate but treats 
all verbs alike, as if that letter were inserted, and it naturally 
gives the type to its modern descendants in all cases. 

The treatment of the form so inherited from the Prakrit 
differs in the various languages, both in form and meaning. 

Sindhi uses it as a present pas.sivc participle ending in ibo, 
Pr. losing the a and the first v of the suffix, becomes 

meaning “ being done.” The transition from the 
original sense of “that which is to he (or must he) done,” into 
“ that which is being done,” is simple and natural. Examples 
are— 

“ to choke,” “ being’ choked.” 

“ to cheat,” “ being cheated.” 

“ to seize.” “ being seized.” * 

Gujarati difEers from Sindhi in rejecting the and retaining 
the ■^, thus making “being done,” as »«., 

»., etc., “being loosedhowever, means “bringing,” 
where the sense has become active. The neuter of this form 
does duty as an infinitive, as “to go,” of which more 
hereafter. 

In Marathi the vowel preceding the w is lengthened, and 
one V rejected, giving a form which is the same for 

active and neuter verbs. The meaning, to judge by the 


* Trumpp, p. 54. 
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examples quoted, has also changed, for although properly the 
same as in the older languages, “ that which has to he done,” it 
is used in constructions where it implies “the doing” of a thing 
only. It takes aU three genders, and is commonly used also in 
the genitive and dative cases and or 

Thus w jft ^rrrsRTRr “ I am ready to do 

that ” {i.e. “ to the doing of”), 

“ I have something to say to you,” i.e. “ with you something of 
that which must be said I am.” Thus it approximates some¬ 
what to the infinitive of G., as in the following passage : 

^ ^ I ^ sm n 

triTT tprm I Tit ^ ?rm ii 

n?! I ^ II 

“ It is proper not to associate, to be separated from the world; 

It is proper to preserve soHtude, not to speak at aU ; 

People, wealth, self it is proper to consider as vomit.” 

—Tukaram. Abh. 1885. 

Here rdte (Skr. means “it seems,” i.e. “it seems 

proper,” like Latin decet, oportet, licet, used impersonally, and 
the participle agrees with the object. Thus sanga and ekdnta 
being masc., the participles are masc. kar&vd and sev&vA ; mat 
(Skr. ^TRT) being fern., holavl is fern, also; jag, Taman neut., 
hence duravaven, lekhdven neut. The original meaning of a 
passive participle may be exhibited by supposing the sentence 
to be “ society is not to be made . . . this seems proper,” which 
is easily inverted into the rendering given above. 

When used in the genitive or dative case, the ^ sometimes 
drops out, and they say, for instance, ^TPSTR 

“We shall have to go to another country,” for WTsISITj 
literally “to us in another comtry of going it wiU faU.” Latin 
would here use the corresponding passive participle, Nobis 
eundum erit, or Skr. gantavgam asti. 

Panjabi has apparently no trace left of this participle, nor 
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has classical Hindi, but in rustic Hindi, especially in the 
eastern parts of its area, as well as in Bengali and Oriya, this 
participle exists. In Bhojpuri it ends in % or without any 
junction-vowel, and means the doing of anything, as •! 

sunhe na kailan, “they did not make a hearing,” i.e. “they 
would not listen, mdnre na hariha'i, “ they will 

not make an obeying,” i.e. “ they will not obey.”' It is more 
emphatic than a simple preterite or future, and implies that the 
persons referred to obstinately refused to hear or obey. 

In B. and 0. it is a simple infinitive, but as a noun is de¬ 
clined in all cases, thus B. O. “ to see,” genitive 

“of seeing,” etc. As a noun, it also implies the act of doing 
anything, as 0. aft?! ^ rT tlBl “ the 

hearing of, or listening to, obscene songs, is a fault, the singing 
(of them) is a crime” (see § 74). 


§ 52. The tenses formed from this participle come next 
to be considered. In Sindhi the old substantive verb is 
incorporated, just as in the tenses derived from the present 
and past participles, but it is used to form a future passive 
from active verbs only, as (cUhad “abandon”), “I shah, he 
abandoned,” etc. 


Sing. m. 1. 
/. 1 . 
PI. m. \. 
/. 1 . 


2 . 

2 . 

2 . 

2 . 


3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 


Here the terminations are precisely identical in every respect 
with those of the active future and preterite, exhibited in the 
preceding sections. 

In Gujarati this participle used alone, and inflected for 


' Kellogg, Grammar, p. 231. 
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gender, constitutes wliat the grammar-writers are pleased to 
call the second present of the second potential mood. It is, 
however, ready a construction of the objective, or harma, kind, 
in which the verb agrees with its object, and the subject or 
agent is in the instrumental or (as usual in Gr. in this con¬ 
struction) in the dative; thus they say ?nT or “I 

ought to release,” i.e. “by me it is to be released,” or”^ 

“you ought to have confidence,” i.e. “by thee 
trust is to be made,” Skr. 

The genitive case also, oddly enough, forms a tense of its 
own, also with no trace of the old substantive verb, as 
^'S'll’tl' m., 'ft/., ^ H. The meaning seems hardly, if at all, 
distinguishable from that of the nominative, and the construc¬ 
tion is objective, as in that tense; thus ^ cBTJT 
“ the work which we ought to do.” I am not altogether satis¬ 
fied, however, with the explanation of this tense as the genitive 
of the above participle, and would suggest that it may possibly 
be derived from the Atmane. pres. part, in muna, like bhava- 
m&na. It is possible, I think, that though the Atmanepada 
has dropped out of use at an early epoch, yet that this parti¬ 
ciple, not being specially recognized as belonging to that phase 
of the verb, may, in some dialects, have held its own. From 
the want of documents of the intermediate period, however, the 
question is one which must remain, for the present at least, 
obscure. 

Marathi combines the terminations used by it in the indica¬ 
tive present and past, with this participle also, but, from a 
memory of its origin, employs the tense so formed somewhat in 
the same way as Gi., namely, as indicating that a thing ought 
to be or should be done. From this strict and primary sense 
other subsidiary meanings branch out, as might be expected. 
The neuter verb uses the direct or karta construction, also the 
bhava or impersonal; the active uses the karma and bh&ta. As 
it is only in the direct construction that the verb is conjugated 
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for person, it is only in the neuter verb that the verbal termi¬ 
nations occur. Thus {sut “ escape ”)— 

Sing. m. 1. g?IT^ 2. 3. PL 1. o% 2. 3. 

/. “sn »5rm "^n 

n. “if o^Tfrr 

The 2 plural here differs from the other tenses in preserving 
a separate form for all three genders, in which the final i 
recalls the termination of the 2 plural of the Sanskrit opta¬ 
tive. 

In the active verb with the lutrma construction, the participle 
is declined for all three genders of both numbers, but in the 
nominative case only, and the agent is in the instrumental, 
thus J?lt, ^or etc., “I, thou, ho, should 

loose.” In both neuter and active, when the hhava construction 
is used, the verb stands in the neuter singular with all persons, 
as or 

Stevenson (p. 101) distinguishes no less than fourteen dif¬ 
ferent senses of this tense, hut the distinctions seem somewhat 
too finely drawn, and belong rather to the department of con¬ 
ventional usage than to that which deals with the organism and 
structure of the language. 

With a short a preceding the characteristic ■g, which is all 
that remains of the participial ending, M. forms a whole po¬ 
tential mood, which may even he looked upon as a separate 
phase of the verb. Thus {sod “ loose ”)— 


Aorist(Past habitual) “ I used to he able to loose ” (rare). 

Present „ “ I can loose,” 

Preterite „ “ I could loose ” (rare). 

Future » “ I shall be able to loose,” 

Imperfect „ IffTSWIT “ I could have loosed,” 

Pluperfect „ “ I had been able to have loosed,” 
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and so on, througli all the range of compound tenses. The 
construction is the Bhava or impersonal throughout, shoivdng 
that the form originates from the participle, and is to be 
literally rendered “by me to be loosed it is, or was,” which 
accounts for the neuter form being used. 

§ 53. It is to this place that I would now refer the ha tj’pe of 
the future as used in B. and O., and in the Bhojpuri dialect of 
Hindi. It has been usual to compare these tenses with the 
Latin future in ho, as amaho, and the comparison is tempting, 
but, as I now think, delusive. It rests upon the supposition 
that the h of the termination represents the substantive verb 
hhit ; but to this there are the seemingly fatal objections that 
hhii, in its modified form of bhava, had from very early times 
become ho, losing its labial element altogether, and that the 
present tense lhav&mi, etc., though much changed and worn 
away in modern times, always retains its characteristic vowel o, 
sometimes shortened to u or resolved into ua. It is only when 
an i follows the o, that the combination 6i is at times shortened 
to e, as in 0. hebd=)idihL 

Judging by the analogy of the cognate languages, it seems 
that we ought now to see in the B. and 0. future the Skr. 
participle in tavya, in combination with the present tense of 


\/as. The forms are {dekh. 

“see”)— 


B. Sing. 1. 

2. 

3. 

0. „ 1. 

2. 

3. 

Bhojpuri. „ 1. 

2. 

3. 

B. PI. 1. 

2. 

3. 

0. „ 1. « 

i^T 2. 

3. 

Bhojpuri. „ 1. 

2. 

3. 


The 3 sing, and 3 pi. of Bhojpuri may be excluded from this 
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group, as tLey belong to tbe sa or ha tj-pe of tbe future (§ 35). 
The dialect of Riwa has some forms of the ha type, as 2 sing. 

1 pi. and jrrftt, 2 pi. The 

dialect of Oudh (Avadhi) has 1 sing. 2 

1 pi. 2 and in the old Purbi dialect Y|(\a( 

m&rah is used for all three persons of both numbers. 

There is thus apparent a general tendency to the use of the 
ba type of future throughout the eastern area of the Aryan 
territory in India, and it will be seen by comparing either B. 
or 0. terminations of the future with those of the tenses 
formed by those languages from the present and past parti¬ 
ciples respectively, that thej’^ are almost, if not quite identical. 
Thus 0.— 


PRESEyT. 

PAST. 

FUTPRE. 

Sing. 1. dekhant -i 

dekhil -i 

dekhib -i 

2. dekhant -« 

dekhil -« 

dekhib -u 

3. dekhant -4 

dekhil -4 

dekhib -4 

PI. 1. dekhant -t? 

dekhil -u 

dekhib -m 

2. dekhant -a 

dekhil -a 

dekhib -a 

3. dekhant -e 

dekhil -e 

dekhib -e 


As the analogy of the other languages compels us to see in 
these terminations abraded fragments of the present tense of 
as, when combined with the present and past participles, the 
same process of reasoning leads us to see the same element in 
combination with the future participle, and the 2 sing, of the 
Riw4 and Avadhi dialects further confirms this view by having 
preserved, like Marathi, the characteristic s of the Skr. 2 sing. 
asi. There is the same agreement of the final vowel in these 
three tenses of the B. verb, though ft is not so accurately 
preserved as in the more archaic Oriya. Thus B. clekhih-a 
does not correspond with dekhit-um, and dekhil-am. So, also, 
B. dekhit-k differs from dekhil-i and dekhib-i. There is, how¬ 
ever, sufficient general similarity, and the differences consist 
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mostly in this, that one tense has preserved a more archaic 
form than the other, thus dekhitam preserves Skr. asmi, Pr. 
amhi, better than dekhiha, dekhitis preserves the s of asi, while 
dekhili and dekhibi have rejected it. Thus, while the abrasion 
of the substantive verb has been carried to so great a pitch in 
these two languages as almost to obliterate all traces of it, yet, 
from the general analogy of cognate forms, there is little doubt 
that we have in the ba future the Skr. participle in tavya. The 
final k in the 3 sing, of B. is a phenomenon for which I have 
in vain sought an expfanation; the most probable one is, I 
think, that which considers it merely as a tag, or meaningless 
addition, but why a tag should have been added to this person 
merely, and not to others also, remains to be explained. 


§ 54. The two remaining types of the future may ap¬ 
propriately be introduced here. They are certainly participial 
tenses, though not participial in the same sense or on the same 
plan as the other tenses discussed in this chapter; they are, in 
fact, exactly the reverse. Whereas, in the other partieipial 
tenses, it is the modern stem which is the participle, and the 
ancient verbal additions are a present tense, in the two types 
of future, which we shall now examine, the modern stem is a 
present tense, and the ancient verbal addition is a participle. 

The first of the two is the ga type. This consists in adding 
H. sing. ^TT ^ /•» pl- ^ "L, /., to the aorist, and the 

same in P. except the pl.,/., which is In the pl./. H. also 

ordinarily drops the anuswara. This tj'pe is only found in H. 
and P. The tense runs thus [sun “ hear”), “I will hear,” etc. 


H. Sinir. 1. 

„ Pl. 1. 

P. Sing. 1. IHTrr'NT 
„ PI. 1. ?TT!riTi 


2. 3. 

2. 3. 

2. 3. 

!• 3. ^tiprai 
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If the reader -will compare this example with that of the 
aorist in § 33, it will be at once apparent that this tense is 
formed by adding the syllables ga, gi, etc., to that tense. 
Among the Mahomedans of Delhi and other large cities, this 
form is used even as a present, and one frequently hears such a 
word as haiga, for hai “ it is.” There can be little doubt that 
this ga is the Skr. p.p. thT, Pr- '■ilWt. In H., as 

mentioned in § 48, the p.p. of jdna “ to go,” is gaga m., and 
this in the mediajval poets is often shortened to ga. The f. is 
ait; gfih which easily becomes afV, so also pi. m. anf becomes a). 
The meaning of the tense is thus, “ I have gone (that) I may 
do,” a construction which recalls our English idiom “ I am 
going to do,” and French “je vais faire.” The participial 
nature of the affix is shown by its being inflected for gender 
and number in concord with the agent. 

This tj-pe seems to be of late origin. It is not much, if at 
all, known or used by the early writers, who, except when they 
use the future of the ha ti^ie, generally express a future sense 
by the aorist only. As this method grew by degrees to be 
felt insufficient, the participle was added to give greater dis¬ 
tinctness. 

§ 55. The second tiqie is that which has I for its character¬ 
istic. Among the classical dialects Marathi only employs this 
form, and there has been much speculation about the Marathi 
future by those who only looked to the language itself. It 
had, however, long been known that a future with this tj-pe 
existed in the Marwari dialect, belonging to the Hindi area, 
and spoken over a large extent of country in Western Rajpu- 
tana. The able researches of Kellogg have recently placed us 
in posses.sion of two more instances of a future of this tjqie 
spoken in Nepal and by the mountaineers of Garhwal, and 
Kumaon in the Himalayas, who are by origin Rajputs from the 


VOL. m. 


11 
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plains. Thus, the Marathi future now no longer stands alone, 
and we are in a position to compare the whole group of futures 


of the la type {jgar “fall,” 

mar “ strike,” ho 

“ be,” sif t, sod) 


SINGULAR. 


Marwari. 1. 

2. 

3. 

Garhwali. 1. tPITT;^ 

2. 

3. 

Kumaoni. 1. 

2. 

3. 

Nepali. 1. 

2. 

3. 

S ( neuter. 1. 

2. 

s* 

3. 

1 1 active. 1. 

2. 

3. 


PLURAL. 


ManvSri. 1. 

2. 

3. 

Garhwali. 1. 

2.»rfT^T 

3. IRTT^T 

Kumaoni. 1. 

2. ■RTT’SfT 

3. 

Nepali. 1. ft^T 

2. 

3. 

3 ( neuter. 1. 

« 1 '» e- 

2. 

3. 

1 ( active. 1. 

2. ijWra 

3. 


In these dialects the aorist has had added to it a form 
sing, and ^ ph, which does not appear to be inflected for 
gender, but has only sing, and pi. masc. So far as it goes, 
however, it directly corresponds to H. and P. ga, go, etc., and 
like them points to a participial origin. In Marathi the 
inflectional terminations have been dropped, and in some cases 
even the la itself. The I sing, of the neuter aorist is and 
adding ^ to this, we get which, being difficult to 

pronounce, has glided into In the 1 ph, however, the ^ 

has simply been rejected, .so that it is the same as the aorist. 
In the 2 sing, the aori.st has ^2^, but, as has already been 
shown, this is a contraction from and + ^ = 
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from the Marathi habit of lengthening the vowel of 
a final syllable. In the 2 pi. aorist the ^ has neither 
been fused with the anuswara into •!, as in the 1 sing., nor has 
it altogether dropped out, as in the 1 pi.; but there is no trace 
of the anuswara; the reason of this is that the anuswara in 
this person is not organic ; the older language has simply d, as 
and it is to this that the ^ has been added, and not to 
the modern form. The third person singular and plural is 
still simpler; aor. ^ 2 ^^> and ^archaic^ ^ = 

The same process is followed by the active verb 

exactly. 

I look upon this ^ as the shortened form of a sing. 

pl. ^ III., ^of which the feminine is apparently not 
in use, and I derive it from Skr. p-P-P- 

of which the ffff has been reduced to ff according to ordinary 
practice, and the single </ has then dropped out, leaving ^51^, 
shortened into This derivation is confirmed by the fact 
that in all the languages this verb is used in the sense of 
beginning to do any thing, as in H. ^ “ ke began to do.” 

In M. especially it is used in a very wide range of applications, 
and ^$51 appropriately means “he begins (that) he may do,” 
in other words “he is about to do,” “ he will do.” 



Present (Future, etc.) I'l 
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§ 56. I give here, for convenience of comparison, a tabular view 

I. —Present Par- 


Sanskrit i(T(Vr^ m., 



HINDI. 

1 PANJABI. 

SINDHI. 

Participle. 


1 

0 

e 

Neuter. 

Actire. 

(a) decUnahle, 


2. BTTTf 

«>^ of^ 


(d) indeelinabU, 


>» 

iy 

yy 

S. 1. 




Bftfftr, etc. 

2. 

« 


+11 «l 0^ 



P 

at 





§ PI- 1- 

"c 

) 



BTtS^I+Pf.ete. 

% 

1 2. 





3. 

) 1 





I 

^ On account of the multiplicity of forms in Marathi, the masculines 
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of the participles and the participial tenses derived from them. 


TiciPLE Active. 

Prakrit oHt/., Off n. 


GUJABATI. 

MARATHI. 

ORIYA. 

BANGALI. 

‘•flT “fft “tTf 

Neuter. 

“a ‘■WT ® <fV 

Active. 

®Ht “li 

®WT ®^’ 




■gZTT Ofrt “ff’Nr 

“fit “fitsTT 










■^tf^Tirre 





cTT 




>» 



tfWR 



tjlfiidl 


^Hgdl 


^ddltl ^i<1 

tTirsnln 

•S . »*‘s 



only of the indicative and conditional are given in this table. 



II-—Past Participle Passive. 





Ill-—F uture Participle Passive. 



' See other dialectic forins in & 53 2 ^*<1^ i* • • « 

rms in 9 0.5. * Only the masculine is given from want of 
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§ 57. The only participial tenses in the Gipsy verb are those 
formed from the past participle. This participle is sometimes 
regularly formed from the modern verbal root, and sometimes, 
as in the other languages, is an early Tadbhava, perpetuating 
the type of the Prakrit participle. 

There are, as in the other languages, three tj’pes of this 
participle ending in (1) to or do, (2) to, (3) no. Examples of 
the first type are— 

andva “ to carry,” ando, Skr. ani, p-p-p- anita, S. ando. 
jimva “ to live, jivdo, „ jiv, „ jivita. 

kerdva “ to do,” kerdo, „ kri, „ krita, Pers. karda. 

wfls/idm “todepart,” nashto, „ na§, „ nashta. 

chindva “ to cut,” chindo, „ chhid, „ chhinna. 

Of the second type— 

avdm “ to come,” alo, „ 4ya, „ Iy4ta, M. &la, B.O. 

^ila. 

jdm “ to go,” gelo, „ ya, „ yata, M. geU, B. 

gela, 0. galS.. 

dikdva “to see,” diklo, B. dekhila, 0. 

dekhila. 

Of the third type— 

ddm “to give,” dino, „ da, „ datta,Pr.dinno,0.- 

H. dinna,dina 

/dm “to take,” lino, „ labh, ,, labdha,0.-H.linna, 

lind. 

rovdva “ to weep,” rovno, „ rud, „ rudita, Pr. runno, 

S. nmo. 

urydm “ to fly,” uryano, „ uddi, „ uddina, S. ud4no. 

The Aorist is formed by adding the terminations of the old 
substantive verb, thus from lino “ taken ”— 

Sing. 1. linom, 2. linan, 3. linas, 

PI. 1. linan, 2. linan, 3. linas “I took,” etc. 
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So from Tcerdo “ done,” comes 

Sing. 1. kerdom, 2. kerdan, 3. kerdas, 

PI. 1. kerdam, 2. kerdan, 3. kerdas “ I did,” etc. 

And from nmklo “ abandoned ” (Skr. mukta)— 

Sing. 1. muklom, 2. muklan, 3. muklas, 

PI. 1. muklam, 2. muklan, 3. muklas “ I left,” etc. 

Tbis proceeding is strictly analogous in principle to tbe 
method employed in Sindhi, to which, of all the Indian lan¬ 
guages, that of the Gipsies hears the closest relation. 

The future is formed by prefixing to the present tense the 
word k&ma, Skr. kam “ desire,” and thus means “ I wish 
to do,” etc. Thus kerava “I do,” kamakerava “I will do,” i.e. 
“ I wish to do.” The prefixed word does not vary for number 
or person. This method of forming the future is, as Paspati 
(p. 101) points out, borrowed from modern Greek, in which 
deKco contracted to de and dd, is used in this way, as da vvayco “I 
will go.” There is nothing strictly analogous to this method 
in our seven languages, though the futures of the ffa and la 
types are formed on a not very diss imil ar principle. 
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SThX .—§ 70. TA. —§ 71. Ancillary Verbs Defined.— § 72. Examples of 
Anoillaries. 

§ 58. Further removed from the old synthetical type than 
either of the preceding classes of tenses is that class which now 
comes imder discussion. It is by means of this class that the 
seven modern languages, after having rejected the numerous 
and complicated formations of the Sanskrit verb, have secured 
for themselves the machinery necessary for the expression of 
very delicate shades of meaning. So numerous, indeed, are 
these shades of meaning, and so fine are the distinctions be¬ 
tween them, that it is very difilcult for a foreigner to catch 
them. 

The tenses in question are constructed by adding to the 
participles already mentioned various tenses of certain auxiliary 
verbs, and in a few instances by adding these auxiliaries to 
the simple present, or aorist. The auxiliaries themselves are 
modern formations capable of being used alone, and are trace¬ 
able to well-known Sanskrit roots through processes partly 
Prakritic and partly post-Prakritic. Pali and the Prakrits 
carry the verbs in question through certain grades of change. 
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and the modern languages either preserve the Prakrit form un¬ 
changed, or subject it to further changes of their own, such 
changes being often governed by laws unknown to the Prakrit 
stage of development. 

The roots so employed are V and 

another, whose origin is somewhat obscure in Sanskrit, hut 
which appears in Prakrit under the form It will be 

necessary first to examine each of these roots and draw out the 
modern forms to he affiliated to each, after which the tenses 
formed by them may be arranged in order. 


§ 59. This root means “ to he,” and is the simple copula 

like Latin esse (see under sthd in § 12). Only the present tense 

can he clearly traced in the modern languages, though there 
are some detached fragments here and there which may possibly 
represent other tenses. These will be noted further on. In 
Sanskrit the root belongs to the second or ad conjugation, in 
which the terminations are added direct to the root, thus giving 
rise to various euphonic changes in accordance with the laws of 
Sandhi. Pali and the scenic Prakrits, in contradiction to their 
usual practice of employing the bfiu type for all roots, retain 
in this verb the ad type. Omitting the dual, the tense runs— 
Skr. Sing. 1. asmi, 2. asi, 3. asti. 

„ PI. 1. smah, 2. stha, 3. santi. 

Pa. andPr 

I amhi. 


PI. I. asma, 2. attha, 3. santi. 
amha. 


In Prakrit the initial vowel is often elided as ’mhi, ’mha. 
These forms, however, belong to the scenic Prakrit, which, as 
Pischel has shown, is really almost as artificial a language as 
Sanskrit, and on comparing the corresponding tense in the 
modern languages, it seems difficult, if not impossible, to derive 
it from the scenic forms. We are not justified in assuming 
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that the modem tense was derived, according to different 
phonetic laws, from those which have guided and effected the 
transformations of other words in these languages. On the 
contrary, in the absence of a continuous chain of documents 
exhibiting the gradual changes that have taken place, we have 
nothing to guide us but the general principles of phonetic 
evolution, which we have been able to formulate for ourselves 
from undoubted instances. We have numerous well-established 
cases in which the Prakrit, followed by the modems, has conju¬ 
gated a verb according to the hhu type, though in classical 
Sanskrit it follows some other conjugation; indeed, it may, I 
think, be considered as proved that the forms of the hhu conju¬ 
gation have swallowed up all other conjugational types, just as 
much as those of the a» stem in nouns have driven out all other 
declensional forms. In this view there would be strong reasons 
for postulating the existence of a present tense of conju¬ 
gated after the hhit, type, thus— 

Sing. 1. asdmi, 2. asasi, 3. asati. 

PI. 1. asimah, 2. asatha, 3. asanti. 

It is only from such a form as this, the existence of which, 
though I am not aware of any text in which it is found, may 
fairly be inferred from analogy, that the modem forms can, in 
accordance with the ordinary laws of development, be derived. 

Beginning with Sindhi as the most archaic, or nearly so, this 
tense runs thus— 

S‘“g- b ^f^f, 2. 3. . 

Pb b 2. 3. 

Now, barring the troublesome superfluity of anunasikas 
which the Sindhians have seen fit to bestow on this aorist, the 
forms are strikingly similar to those of the Sanskrit tense 
postulated above. The 3 sing, ahe is contracted from ahdi, 
which, again, is good Prakrit for asati, but it could hardly be 
deduced from asti, which, as we have seen, naturally results in 
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Prakrit atthi. Tlie terminations of the other persons agree 
with those of the aorist of the active verb given in § 33, and 
those are obviously and admittedly derived from the termina¬ 
tions of the hhii type. I am imable to account for the pecidi- 
arity of this tense using the forms of the active verb, where we 
should naturally have expected those of the neuter, -41(^1, etc. 
like etc. Trumpp does not notice this point, and as I 

am not in possession of any documents in mediaeval Sindhi, I 
have no materials on which to form an opinion. It is to he 
hoped that the learned author, in the next edition of his very 
valuable grammar, will furnish some elucidation of this curious 
anomaly. This tense is all that remains to us in Sindhi of the 
Sanskrit substantive verb as. 

Only the aorist, also, has survived in Marathi, which has— 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. . 

PI. 1. wit 2. Wit, 3. WIH- 

These are the regular terminations of the aorist in the neuter 
verb, only the 1 plural differs slightly, having instead of 
In M., as in S., the initial vowel is lengthened, the reason for 
which is not obvious, as there has been no loss of consonants 
requiring compensatory lengthening. M., like S., has only 
this one tense from as. No traces of it are found in G. or 0., 
except in a negative form, which will he treated of in the next 
section. 

Hindi and Panjabi agree very closely in the aorist. Classical 
Hindi represents, however, a modem development of this tense. 
In the mediaeval writers, and in the present dialects of the 
eastern and central Hindi area, the older form is preserved 
thus— 

StNOVIiAK. 

2 . 

2 . 

2-1 


Old-H. 1. 
Avadhi. 1. 

Riwai. 1. 


3. ^iff 
3. 

3. W 
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Plural. 

Old-H. 1. 2. 3. 

Avadhl 1. 2. 3. 

Riwa5. 1-1 2. 3. 'Sjff ^t- 

The 3 singular in the poets is sometimes written with, and 
sometimes without, the last h, as in Kabir 

There k one line of duty in the world” (Ram. Ivi. 1), or 
written as a dissyllabic word, as •TTR' fsT^ ^T^ll “The 
name of Ram h itself the time one” {ih. Ixiv. 5), or with long 
i, metri gratia, N “Religion, he saith, is aU 

(one like) water ” {ih. Ixxiii. 5). The 1 singular occurs in 
WIT TT»f ^ (for ^ ft II 

“ Pause and attend, ponder on Ram, thus I am calling aloud, 
oh ! ” {ib. Kah. 7). So also in Tulsi Das, -fftr '^ff 

II “ Thus her mind is changed as fate decrees ” 
(Ay-k. 117), TT»T ^ffV II “ Ram is lord of things 

moveable and immoveable ” (ib. 445), fffv W 

“The laws of duty are all reversed” (ib. 617), 

W W "^ft “All roads are easy to thee ” (ib. 574). 

By aphseresis of the initial a we get the ordinary classical 
Hindi tense— 

Sing. 1. 2. I, 3. PI. l.% 2. fr. 3.*|. 

The classical language uses in the 1 sing., hut f’t' is used 
in the poets, in Braj, and in the rustic dialects. Between 
used as a singular, and^, used as a plural, there is the same 
confusion as in the same persons of the aorist in the ordinary 
verb (§ 33). The form ^ seems to belong more naturally to a 
Pr. ahamu, and^ to ahumi, and we are led to suspect that an 
inversion of the two words has taken place. Avadhi 2 sing. 
ahes has, like II., a variant alias, both of which lead back to an 
older ahasi, just as 3 sing, aliai does to ahati. It is obvious that 
had ^as not been treated as a bhu verb, there woidd have 
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arisen no such tj'pes as aliai and liai; for asti goes into atthi, 
which would have led to something very different. 

Panjabi closely follows H., ha-vnng— 

Sing. 1. ft, 2. % 3 . |. PI. 1. ft, 2. ft, 3. 

It has also, as noticed in § 54, a form of this tense with the 
participial addition fT m., etc., as— 

Sing. 1, ftfT, 2.fJ?7, 3. ff7, 

PL 1. ftf, 2. , 3. ffil“Iain,”etc., 

where the type of the future is mixed up with that of the 
present. I have heard this form used mostly at the end of 
a sentence, where the speaker seems to hesitate, as if he felt 
the want of something more to say, and ultimately adds a i/d- 
It is also used douhtingly, as when you suggest a possible 
explanation of some difficulty, and your companion answers 
“ well, perhaps it is so ”— 

The same form occurs in the Kanauji dialect of Hindi. 

The present of this verb in the dialect of the Eumilian 
Gipsies (Paspati, p. 80) adheres more closely to the Sanskrit. 
It runs thus— 

Sing. 1. isom, 2. isan, 3. isi. 

PI. 1. isam, 2. isan, 3. isi. 

§ 60. Panjabi has also an imperfect in a great many forms 
which must apparent!}^ be affiliated to this root. First there is 
a purely participial form— 

Sing. 1, 2, 3, w., 

Ph % m., y, “ I, thou, he was,” etc. 

Then fT is added as in the present, giving ^TRT, 

I do not remember ever to have heard this form, 
but it is given in the Ludhiana granunar. One often hears 
which is properly feminine singular, used for the mascu- 
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line singiilar, and plural also. Moreover, there is a defective 
form having only some of the persons, which looks somewhat 
inflectional. The singular 2 and 3, and plural 2, are supplied 
by parts of ^TT- 

Sing. 1. ?rf. PI. 1. ?tt. 3. §sr. 

To this, also, is added JTT, thus 

Sing. 1. ?rnn ^rtJrl/. 

PI. 1. ^ m., ?ft*Fl^T/. 3. »i., 

Yet another and extremely common form in colloquial usage 
prefixes % to this tj-pe— 

Sing. 1. Int- 2, 3. 1^. 

PL 1, 2. ft m., I^t/. 3. 1^. 

Most of these forms are dialectic, and, as such, in use only in 
certain parts of the country. The participial form given first 
is probably the original; seeing how much the past tenses of 
the Sanskrit verb had fallen out of use at an early period, we 
are, perhaps, hardly justified in looking for anything but a 
participial origin for a modem past tense, and in this Ariew we 
might postulate a p.p.p. asiYa. On the other hand, however, 
it so happens that the imperfect of as is one of the few imper¬ 
fects of Skr. verbs, which did live on into the Pali and Prakrit, 
and the inflectional form of this tense can be phonetically de¬ 
rived therefrom, thus— 

Skr. Sing. 1. 2. 3. ^11^. 

PI. 1. isnw> 2. 3. 

Pr. Sing. 1. ^t. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. ^t. — 3. 

If we take this view it wmdd seem that the tense was 
originally inflectional, but that all other verbs in the language 
having a participial construction, this also was, by the common 
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process of mistaken analogy, considered participial also, and i 
being the ordinary termination of the feminine, ^ was 
erroneously taken for a feminine, and a masculine ^ was 
invented to suit it, together with the plurals % and ^’^TT- 
This reasoning will accormt also for the fact that ^ is often 
used for the masculine singular. Whether the origin of this 
multiform tense be participial or inflectional, it is abundantly 
clear that the present usage of the language presents a maze of 
confused forms, which, their origin having been forgotten, have 
become mixed together in great variety. 

Here, I would provisionallj' refer the imperfect in the Braj 
dialect of Hindi, which is participial in form, and does not 
vary for person. It is sing. ^ m., ^ /., pi. % ^ f. 

A variation of this form in Western Ilaj 2 mtnna (Marwar) has 
sing. pi. I think we must see in this form a p.p.p. of 
as, with loss of the initial vowel, and change of 51 into f. 

So, also, here would, on the same principle, come in two 
preterites or rather imperfects— 

Kanauji. Sing, frft »*., /. 

PI. f W m., ffft /., “ I, etc., was.” 

Gujarati. Sing. m.f IWt/, WHa. 

PI. fWT m., frit n. id. 

which appear to come from Pr. present participle 5rfft “being.” 
The change of meaning from a present to an imperfect has an 
analogy in the treatment of the corresponding tense of the 
verb /io (§ 67). 

The Gipsy language has retained an imperfect of this root, 
not directly derived from the Skr. imperfect, but formed by 
the addition of the syllable as to the present.^ 

Sing. 1. isdmas, 2. isanas, 3- isas (isi + as). 

PI. 1. isamas, 2. isdnas, 3. isas. 

^ Paspati, p. 80. Miklosich, rol. ii. p. 15, has a long dissertation on the subject, 
which, however, is very confused and bewildering to read. 
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Tills language uniformly makes an imperfect from every root 
by adding as to the present, but the process is so foreign to our 
Indian languages as to have no interest for us in the present 
inquiry. 

§ 61. The derivatives of as in the present tense are in some 
languages curiously bound up with the negative into a tense 
which exists in those languages in which there is no trace of 
the positive form. Thus Oriya, which has no positive present 
as, has a complete negative present, “ I am not, etc.” 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. -gt. 

PI. 1. 2. ^Tf, 3. inirf^- 

Here the u in the first syllable of the singular is due to some 
confusion with the tense of bhii, to be noted hereafter; but 
though this form is common in writing, the peasantry often say 
simply “ he is not.” The insertion of this u is accounted 
for by supposing it to have slipped over from the following 
syllable, thus, nuke would be for na hue, and nuhanti for m 
huanti. Nuanti, and not ndhdnti, is the older form, as in— 

'wnuii I 

“ Merciful-hearted they are not, but pitiless.”—Easak. vi. 18. 

There being in 0. no positive present from as, the survival of 
the negative present has naturally been accoimted for by 
referring it to the only positive present remaining, namely, 
that from hhu-, but this seems to be a false analogy, because, 
as will be shown later on, in many constructions the negative 
is used without the u, and is generally so used by the rustic 
classes. 

Gr. has •niH for all persons of both tenses, they say ^ 

“ I am not,” g “thou art not,” ^ spefl' “ he is not.” This 
is a case of forgetfulness of the origin of a word leading to its 
use being extended to cases where it has no right to be, for 
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•raft is clearly derived from the Pr. form of with if 

prefixed, and thus, strictly speaking, belongs only to the 
3 sing. 

The negative of as is kept distinct from that of hhu in 
Marathi, the former runs thus— 

Sing. 1. snft. 2. ?rr#Er, s. srrit. pi. i. 2. ?rr?^. 3. 

In Hindi and are used to mean simply “ not,” and 
if they ever had any verbal meaning, have now quite lost it. 
In Sindhi the negative prefixed merely coalesces with it, with¬ 
out in any way influencing it, or bringing about any change in 
its form ; thus ifTf or he is not.” 

§ 62. The present tense from as is added to the simple and 
participial tenses of the neuter, active, or causal stem, to form 
a class of compound tenses, having significations somewhat 
more definite than the participial tenses when used alone. In 
some cases, however, no additional strength of meaning seems 
to he gained. In the following examples it will suffice to quote 
the 3 singular in each tense, from which the reader can form 
the rest for himself. 

Hindi adds the present of as to the present and past parti¬ 
ciples of the ordinary verb, to form a definite present and 
definite preterite respectively, as— 

Def. Present he is seeing.” 

Def. Preterite ^ has seen.” 

Colloquially, also, one sometimes hears a tense formed from 
the aorist of the verb, and that of the auxiliary, as ^ “ he 
comes.” This usage prevails more in the Western Hindi area, 
where the language is transitional to Gujarati, and is not 
approved of in classical speech. 


Kellogg, p. 206. 
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Panjabi has the following:— 

Def. Present 

Def. Imperfect ^TT “ he was going.” 

Def. Preterite finil % “ he has gone.” 

Pluperfect ^17 “ he had gone.” 

Sindhi has, like Hindi, the two definite tenses :— 

Def. Present “ he is going.” 

Def. Preterite he has gone.” 

Marathi has a wider range; it forms two separate tenses, one 
from the indeclinable, another from the declinable form of its 
present participle, a definite perfect from its past participle, 
and a sort of future with its jnoun of agency (§75). In the 
last-named instance, however, we have hardly a tense, but 
rather a participial construction— 

Def. Present f^fflcl '311% “ he is writing.” 

„ (Emphatic) he is writing.” 

Def. Preterite “ he has written.” 

Future I “ he is about to write.” 

The other languages having no traces of this auxiliary, 
naturally have no tenses formed by it. 

§ 63. ACHE. This root must be taken next, in order to pre¬ 
serve the natural sequence of tenses in the modern verbs. It 
has been customary hitherto to accept without inquiry the 
assumption that the auxiliaries of this form are derived from 
as ; but there are considerable difficulties in the way of ad¬ 
mitting this view, w'hich appears, as far as I can trace it back, 
to have arisen from Vararuchi, xii. 19 {Saumseni), astemchchha. 
But the next sutra gives tipatthi, as far as we can see from the 
very corrupt state of the text, and the parallel passage from 
the Sankshipta Sara (Lassen, App. p. 51) gives only atthi, 
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though fragments of a present tense achchhdi, etc,, are quoted by 
Lassen (p. 346) from the latter authority. By his reference to 
p. 266, the author would seem to favour a derivation from anti 
by inversion atsi, as ts we know (Vol. I. p. 317) migrates into 
but this will not account for the other persons of the tense. 

It does not, however, follow that Vararuchi, in quoting 
achchh as an equivalent for as, ever meant that the former was 
phonetically evolved from the latter. He is merely giving us 
the popular equivalent of the classical word. Just in the same 
way he tells us (viii. 68) that nitfa and khuppa are used for Skr. 
masj, but no one supposes that cutta can, by any known process 
of phonetic change, he derived from masJ. It is simply a 
popular word used instead of a refined one. So, also, when he 
tells us that achchh is used instead of as, we are not bound to 
believe that he means to say that the former is derived from 
the latter, but simply that it is in use side by side with it. 
Hemachandra, in the same way, gives many popular equivalents 
of Skr. roots, which are not derivatives from those roots. 

"Weber, Hala, p. 41, rejects, and with justice, the idea of any 
connection between the two words, and suggests that acch is a 
form of gach (v' gam), “to go.” This view is supported by 
citations from the Bhagavati (i. 411, etc.), as e.g. acchejja vd 
citthejja vd nisieyya vd, mjatlejja, “Let him go, or stand, or sit 
down, or rise up.” In the examples quoted from the 
Saptasatakam, however, the word bears more often the opposite 
meaning of standing still; and often may be rendered by either 
one or the other; thus— 

tuppanana kino ac- 

chasi tti ia pucchiai vahuai.—Sapt. 291. 

Here Weber translates, “ Why goest thou with anointed face ? ” 
but the scholiast has kirn tishthasi, “ why standest thou ? ” The 
general meaning of the passage is merely “ why art thou ” 
thus, i.e. “ why have you got your face anointed ? ” So in 344, 
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mamattamanorahaim acehanti mitlnmaim, it must be rendered, 
“ They are (or stand) witb tbeir desires unfulfilled.” In another 
passage, 169, it has still more unmistakeably the meaning 
of stay: 

acchaii tava manaharam 

piyai muhadamsanam a'imahaggham 

taggamachettasima 

vi jhatti dittha suhavei, 

literally, “ Let stand (or let he) the heart-entrancing, very 
precious sight of the face of my love, even the boimdary of the 
fields of her village, when seen, straightway delights.” He 
means a sort of hyperbole, as we might say, “Her face delights, 
said I ? not her face merely—(or, let alone her face)—why even 
the sight of the village where she lives delights.” Here acchaii 
is 3 singular imperative; the idiom is in common use in 
modem speech; thus in O. they would say taku dekhibti th&ii, 
iAhar gram sima madhya dekhiba anand ate, “ Let the seeing of 
her stand aside, the seeing of her village boundary merely is 
delight.” It is like the use of the word aJam in Sanskrit. 
Parallel to the use of 0. ^ in this construction is that of 
in B. Thus, Bharat Chandra— 

^ II 

trni II 

“From long fasting the folk were nearly dead, 

Z&t atone food, they could not (even) get water.”—Mansingh, 446. 

Literally, “ Let the matter of food stand (aside),” see 1; 69. In 
the Chingana or Gipsy also ach means “to remain,” “to stand.” 
Thus, opre pirende achdra, “I stand on my feet,” or simply, 
“I stand,” Paspati “ se tenir dehout;” achilo korkoro “he re¬ 
mained alone,” ate aclulom “ here I am,” literally “ here I have 
remained achen deidesa “remain with God,” “good-bye ” {i.e. 

“ God be with ye ”), Pa.sp. “ Salutation tres-conmnme parmi les 
Tchingianes.” 
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to multiply examples, the use of this verb in a sense 
which, whatever its original meaning, has become almost 
equivalent to that of “ being,” is well established in the Jaina 
Prakrit and in Hala. The aphaeresis of an initial consonant is 
rare. In scenic Prakrit it is confined almost entirely to the 
root ^ {jdna), as in anasi =janasi, anahedi = ajndpayati, etc. 
Also in lino = punah, and a few other words. 

But I would suggest that this word may after all be nothing 
more than a form of Skr. aksh, “to appear.” This root 

seems to have borne in Skr. rather the meaning of “ to reach, 
pervade ” (see Williams’s Diet, s.v.), but if we are to connect 
with it “ eye,” as seems probable, the meaning of “ to 

see,” or “ to appear,” would be natural to it. It will be 
shown presently that the various languages have forms ending 
in and 7|[, and all these three forms phonetically point 

to an earlier 

Leaving Prakrit scholars to decide whence comes this stem 
or (Weber writes it in both ways), we may, I think, 
start from the fact that there is such a stem in Prakrit, and we 
have the opinion of a high authority for disputing its con¬ 
nection with Indeed, as has already been shown, so 

regularly passes into in the moderns, that it is difficult to 
conceive by what process it could ever have become I 


^ Hemachandra’s evidence seems conclusive against any connection between ach 
and gam, for he has a sutra to the eifect that words of the class gam take the 
termination cha\ the list consists of the four words gaccha'i (gam), iccha'i (ish), 
jacchai (yam), and accha'i (?).—Pischel, Hem., iv. 215. If acchdi were only gacchai, 
with loss of the initial consonant, it would hardly be given as a separate instance of 
the rule. In another passage occurs a use of this word exactly similar to that from 
Hala quoted above— 

jamahim visami kajjagm jivaham majjhe ei 
tamahim acchaii iaru jaou suanu vi antarudei, 

“ As long as [your] circumstances in life go badly (literally ‘ as long as a difficult 
condition of affairs goes in life’), so long, let alone (acchaii) the base man, even the 
good man keeps aloof (literally ‘gives an interval’),” “ Tempora si fuerint nubila, 
solus eris.” Kajjagai = karyagati, iaru = itara. 
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have preferred to treat it as a separate stem altogether, and 
I think this treatment will he found to be to a very great 
extent justified hy the examples from the modern languages 
which I shall now adduce. 

§ 64. Classical Ilindi, Panjabi, and Sindhi, do not retain any 
traces of this root. M. has, however, a complete verb 
which wo should refer, I think, to this root, resting on the 
well-known peculiarity of M., hy which it changes 
especially when derived from an earlier into 5Ef (Yol. I. 
p. 218). The Sanskrit Y as having in M. become dhe, an 
affiliation concerning which there can be no doubt, we are 
driven to seek for a different origin for M. ase, and we find it 
appropriately and in full accordance with known phonetic 
processes in . M. has the following tenses :— 

1. Aorist— 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. 2. wr, 3. ■^tT, 

where the terminations exactly correspond with those of the 
aorist in the ordinary verb. 

2. Simple imperative— 


Sing. 1. 

2* > T^r» 

3. 

PI. 1. 

Os 

2. wr, 

3. wm- 

Simple future— 



Sing. 1. 

2. 

3. 

PI. 1. 

2. WRT. 

3. 


4. Present formed with present participle and Sanskrit 
substantive verb— 

Masc. Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

1- ^RTrff, 2. 3. 
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5. Conditional similarly formed. Sing. 3 masc. ‘^RTflTi etc., 
as in the ordinary verb. 

6. Preterite formed with p.p.p. similar to conditional. Sing. 

3 masc. etc. 

7. Subjunctive formed witb future p.p. Sing. 3 masc. 
^RTRT, etc. 

Oriya comes next, witb an aorist of old simple present only, 
wbicb is tbus conjugated— 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. 2. 3. 

si 

There being no formation from y/as in 0., this tense doe.s 
duty for the simple “ I am, thou art,” etc. Witb lengthening 
of the first vowel, in accordance with its usual practice, Bengali 
has a present, and an imperfect; but in modern times the initial 
long vowel of the latter has been entirely dropped, so that we 
now have— 

Present Sing. 1. WfSf. 2. 3. “ I am,” etc. 

PI. 1. Wfif. 2. 3. 

Imperfect Sing. 1. f^'^, 2. 3. was,” etc. 

PI. 1. fleWf, 2. 3. 

Though used as an imperfect, this latter tense is in form a 

preterite, corresponding to clek/tinu, etc., of the regular verb. 
The loss of the initial d is comparatively recent, for it is re¬ 
tained in so late a poet as Bharat Chandra (a.d. 1711—1755). 

'STZ ITsm “She was (i.e. had been) very 

wanton in her youth” (Bidya-S. 246). It is common enough, 
also, in the other Bengali poets, % TTra ^tfT^ ftpi' 

<ft*nT “What vicissitudes were experienced by you” (Kasi- 
M. 284), and the poets of the present day freely permit them¬ 
selves the use of this form as a poetic licence when their metre 
requires it. 

Passing westwards from Bengal, we come to the extreme 
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eastern limits of Hindi, in the Maithila province (Tirhut, 
Pumia, etc.), where the rustic dialect has the following present: 

Sing. 1.^, 2.^. 3.^. 2.^, 3.^. 

It has also a feminine singular IfY, plural uninflected for 
person. 

Close to the Bengali frontier, near the junction of the 
Mahananda and Kankai rivers, they speak a curious sort of 
mixture of Hindi and Bengali, and have a present— 

Sing. 1. fl5, 2. 3. 151;. Ph 1- fl|. 2. ||, 3. I5. 

Further west, in the same district, one hears— 

Sing. 1. ifV, 2. 15, 3. PI. 1. f^, 2. 15t, 3. ^TT- 

In Bhojpuri, for the present is often heard %, which is un¬ 
changed throughout both persons. This widely-used form 
seems to confirm the supposition of the derivation from 
for changes both to ^ and to 

From the Himalaj-an districts of Kumion and Garhwal, 
Kellogg (p. 201) gives a present of this verb, and it is in use 
in Eastern Rajputana. It is also the ordinary substantive verb 
in Gujarati— 


SINGULAR. 


Kam&on. 

1- isft. ^ 

2. ^ 

3. 

Garhwal. 

1. ^ 

2. 

3. 

E. Rajputana. 

1. # 

2. % 

3. %. 

Gujarati. 

1. ^ 2. % 

PLURAL. 

3. %. 

Kumaon. 

1. ^ 

2. 

3. 15?T, iglf. 

Garhwal. 

1- 

2. 

3. 

E. Rajputana. 

1. ^ 

2. ^ 

3. %. 

Gujarati. 

1. 

2. ift 

3. %. 


The first and third of these have also a preterite participle 
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in type like most of the preterites. Thus in Kumaon they say 
sing. pi. or which seems to point to a Skr. 

p.p.p. = Pr. In Eastern Rajputana there is 

sing. ?ft,pl. ip. 

Although modem classical Hindi does not use this root, yet 
it is found with the initial vowel in the shape of an indeclinable 
present participle in the old poets, as in Tulsi’s Eamayan— 

“ Thyself remaining, give the heir-apparentship to Earn, 0 king! ” 

—Ay-k. 11. 

That is, “ during thy lifetime,” literally “ thou being.” The 
dictionary-writers erroneously give this as a Tadbhava from 
with which it has nothing to do. 

It is worthy of consideration whether the forms of the im¬ 
perfect in P. given in § 60 should not be referred to this root 
rather than to as. The change of ^ into ^ so characteristic of 
M. would thus find a parallel in Panjabi. 

Gujarati has also a present participle indeclinable Iffft and 
“ (in) being,” and declinable m., /., H «.; pi. 

m-, Wt «. “being.” 

§ 6-5. The compound tenses formed by the addition of this 
auxiliary are most numerous, as might be expected, in Marathi, 
that language having a larger range of tenses of the auxiliary 
itself than the sister-tongues. First, a present habitual is 
formed by adding the present of the auxiliary to the present 
participle of the verb, as 'SCT'^cI “ he is Kving,” i.e. “ he 

habitually resides,” “ I am (always employed in) 

writing.” 

Next, a past habitual, by adding the aorist of the auxiliary 
to the present tense, as '^1% “ he was in the habit of 

sitting.” It will be remembered that in M. the aorist has the 
sense of a past habitual in modem times. This compound 
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tense seems to differ very little in meaning from the simple 
tense. 

There is also a compound present of the conditional, wherein 
the leading verb is in the present participle and the auxiliary 
in the conditional present. It is used with gni “ if ” prefixed, 
either expressed or understood, as ^^rTT “ If he 

icere doing the work,” ^HflT “ (If) rain were to fall 

(as it is now falling).” The same tense of the auxiliary, when 
used with the past participle, serves as a conditional preterite, 
as XTS^fT iHTffr “he would have fallen (if, etc.).” 

With the preterite of the auxiliary and the present parti¬ 
ciple of the leading verb is constructed a present dubitative, as 
»fr Wm BT3IT “ If he should he going, 

then entrust this affair to him.” Similarly, with the same part 
of the aiixiliary and the past participle of the leading verb is 
made a past dubitative or pluperfect, as ?ff ^511 TTT 

“ Should he have arrived, then, etc.” 

So, also, with the future participle and the past auxiliary, 
as ^ (ft mwtr; <TX: “ Should he be about to 

go, then tell me.” 

The future of the auxiliary also forms three tenses with 
the present, past, and future participles of the leading verb 
respectively. It is difficult to give these tenses any definite 
name; the senses in which they are employed will be seen 
from the following examples :— 

1. Present participle of verb+future of auxiliary— 

5^ ’TTZ “ Your father laVh he waiting 

for you” {i.e. is probably now expecting you; rata 
pa.hat=“\oQks at the road,” idiomatic for “expects”). 

2. Past participle of verb+future of auxiliary— 

fit Wrar “He will have come” {i.e. “has probably 
arrived by this time”). 
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3. Future participle of verb+future of auxibary— 

f^rffWTT “ I may be now going to write ” {i.e. 

“ I sball probably be writing presently ”). 

The above is a fair illustration of tbe remark wbicb I have 
frequently made before, tbat the modern verb, while throwing 
aside all the intricacies of the sjTithetical system of tenses, still 
manages to lose nothing of its power of expressing minute 
shades of meaning. On the contrarj', by its almost unlimited 
power of forming compound ten.ses, it obtains a fullness and 
delicacy of expression, which even the synthetic verb cannot 
rival. Indeed, this fullness is at times somewhat embarrassing, 
for the subtle distinctions between one tense and another are 
very difficult to grasp, and, as might be expected, careless or 
uneducated speakers are imable to observe them accurately. 
The minute analysis of these various tenses belongs to the 
domain of syntax rather than to that of formlore, and a very 
long dissertation might be written upon the numerous shades of 
meaning involved in each one of them. The selection, for 
instance, of the different parts of the leading verb and 
auxiliary depends, to a great extent, upon the method of 
reasoning employed unconsciouslj' by the speaker. These 
compound tenses are, in fact, rather phrases than tenses, and 
much depends upon whether the speaker regards the action as 
already past, or as actually being done with reference to the rest 
of the sentence. When we translate one of these phrases into 
English, or any other language, we do not really translate, but 
substitute our own way of expressing the idea for the native 
way. A literal word-for-word translation would be almost un¬ 
intelligible. Thus, in the sentence above. Earn jat asala, tar te 
kam tyala sanga, the words are actually, “Ram going was, 
then that affair to him tell,” where the speaker, as it were, 
pictures to himself that his messenger, after receiving orders, 
goes to Ram and finds that he was just going, and therefore 
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tells him the affair. Complicated and of course unconscious 
undercurrents of thought like this underlie much of the 
elaborate mechanism of the compound tenses in all our seven 
languages, and we often find natives of India who can speak 
English composing in our language elaborate sentences of this 
sort, to the entire disregard of our English idioms, because they 
think in Hindi or Marathi, and then translate the idea into 
English. This fact, which all observant Englishmen who have 
lived long in India must have noticed, lies at the root of much 
of the difficulty which our countrymen experience in making 
themselves understood by natives. They think in English, and 
render word for word into Hindi or Marathi; thus probably 
producing a sentence which means something widely different 
from what they intended. It is the same with all foreign 
languages; until a man learns to think in the foreign language, 
and utter his thoughts in the shape that they have in his mind, 
he can never hope to speak idiomatically. In seeking to 
explain the compound tenses of the modern Indian verb, there¬ 
fore, it is necessary to analyze the connection and sequence of 
mental impressions to which they owe their origin, a task for 
the metaphysician, and not for the student of comparative 
philology. 

Gujarati has also a plethora of compound tenses, but they 
are less complicated than Marathi, perhaps because the language 
has been less cultivated. In the simpler languages delicate 
nuances of expression do not exist, and if one wishes to trans¬ 
late any such phrases into one of these simple languages, it 
must be done by a long string of sentences. Thus, in trying 
to exact from a wild forester of the Orissa hiUs an answer to 
the question, “ Did you know that Ham had run away before 
you went home or afterwards ? ” one has to go to work in this 
way, “Earn fled?” Answer,//o/ (Yes). “You knew that fact?” 
ho ! “ You went home ? ” ho ! “ MTien jmu reached home they 
told you ‘ Earn is fled,’ thus ? ” answer nd ! nd ! (Yo ! No !)• 
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“When you did not go home, before that, they told you?” 
ho ! So to get out the meaning of the ilarathi sentence quoted 
above, “ If he should he going, then entrust this affair to him,” 
one would have to say, “ Near him you having gone, he ‘ I am 
now going ’ having said, this word having heard this matter 
to him you will tell.” Perhaps in citing an Orissa wild man 
of the woods, I am taking an extreme case; but the remarks 
will hold good, more or less, for all the peasantry and lower 
classes all over India, and it must he remembered that the 
expression “ lower classes ” means in India eight-tenths of the 
whole population. 

The compound tenses formed with the auxiliary ^ in G. are 
the following:— 

1. Definite present ; aorist of verb -f aoiist of auxiliary, 

as “ he does.” 

Sometimes both verb and auxiliary lose their final vowel, as 
^ for ^ “ thou dost,” gi^ ^ “ he does.” gi^^ ^ for 
“ ye do,” etc. 

2. Definite preterite ; p.p. of verb + aorist of auxiliary, as 

gJTCft % “he has given,” active used in knnnn construction 
with instrumental of subject. g% gfW g^Tig^ ^ “ he has 
performed the work ; ” neuter in hartu, as ^ W ^ have 

ascended.” 

3. Another definite preterite with the second form of the p.p. 

in elo, as ^ “ I have ascended.” There seems to be no 

great difference of meaning between this and the last. 

4. Definite future ; future participle of verb -|- aorist of 

auxiliary, as W*rnCt W about to eat.” 

5. Another tense with the second form of the fut. part, in 
v&no, as ^ gi'<«n»iY ^ “I going to do.” The uninflected 
form of the future participle in ar may also be used, as g ^ 
giTgTT t “ What art thou going to do ? ” These definite 
futures differ from the simple future in implj^ing intention and 
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definite purpose, much as in German er idll thim difiers from 
er wird thin. 

The auxiliary ^ is sometimes also used after another auxiliary 
derived from Ihu, as ^ “ he is (now) loosing.” 

Of the tenses so formed more will be said further on. 

It seems from comparing the examples given of these tenses 
that there is not for each one of them a distinct special 
meaning, but that they are used somewhat vaguely, the 
auxiliary being added or omitted at pleasure. This is certainly 
the case in Hindi, as wiU be seen below ; and in the poets, who 
are our only guides for the mediajval period, metrical necessities, 
rather than any desire to bring out a particular shade of 
meaning, appear to determine which form shall be used. 

Those dialects of Hindi which possess tenses from this root, 
use them also as auxiliaries.^ Eastern Eajputana has the defi¬ 
nite present formed by the two aorists, that of the verb and 
that of the auxiliary, ^ “ I am beating,” also a preterite 
composed of the p.p. of the verb and aorist of auxiliary, as 
■HrV'iH ^ “ I have beaten.” There seems to be some anomaly 
in this latter, for in the preterite of the active verb ^ is added 
to aU six persons, whereas, when used with the substantive 
verb “ be,” the auxiliary is participial sing. pi. 
Perhaps we hardly know enough of these rustic forms as yet 
to be able to draw accurate distinctions. 

Garhwali forms its definite present from the present parti¬ 
ciple and the aorist (or flTCf;) sff “I am beating;” and 

its preterite in the same way from the p.p. and aorist JTTT ^ 
“he has beaten,” Jn^T “they have beaten.” So does 
Kumaoni, present JTRig preterite ^; hut in these, 

also, there is still room for more accurate analysis, and a wider 
range of observations requires to be made in remote and little 
known parts of the countrj'. 


* Kellogg, Grammar, p. 240. 
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Bengali has four well-defined tenses. The definite present 
and imjaerfect are formed respectively by incorporating the 
aorist and imperfect of the auxiliary into one word with the 
locative case of the present participle, thus— 

Def. Present “I am seeing’” (ciekhite + achhi). 

Def. Imperfect “I was seeing” (dekhite + [ajehliinn). 

In the latter of these tenses the 1 pi. has in ordinary speech 
to a great extent usurped the place of the 1 sing., and we more 
frequently hear— 

“I was seeing” (dekliite -t- [a]chliilam). 

By incorporating the same tenses of the auxiliary into one 
word with the conjunctive participle (see § 73), it forms a 
definite preterite and a pluperfect, as 

Def. Preterite “ I have seen ” (dekhiya -f- aclihi). 

Pluperfect “ I had seen” (dekliiya -|- aclihimi). 


Here, also, is common for 1 sing. Wonderful 

corruptions occur in pronunciation in these tenses: ^ loses its 
aspirate and becomes 'g, so that we hear for a word 

that sounds korche, and may be written for “ is ” 

vulgo /idc/ie (f%), for dekhkite and for 

dekhichilim, or dekh’cbilem ?). So 

also for xirf^r'^^ “ goes ” chaldclie These forms are 

freely used in conversation by educated persons, and some 
recent authors of comic novels and plays introduce them into 
the mouths of their characters. The same remark ap23lies to 
all tenses of the verb, and it is a curious subject for specula¬ 
tion, whether the growth of literature will arrest the develop¬ 
ment of these forms, or whether they will succeed in forcing 
their way into the written language, and displace the longer 
and fuller forms now in use. If the latter event takes place, 
we shall see enacted before our eyes the process of simplifica- 
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tion which has heen so fertile a cause of the formation of the 
present types in the whole neo-Ar 3 'an group. I anticipate, 
however, that the purists, aided by the conservative influence 
of a literature alreadj’ copious, will ultimately carry the day 
against the colloquial forms. 

Orij'a has the four tenses corresponding to Bengali, but only 
two of them are formed with the auxiliary we are now dis¬ 
cussing, the definite present and the definite preterite— 

Def. Present “t doing” (pres. part, karu “doing”). 

Def. Preterite “I have done”(p.p. kari “ done ”). 

Here, also, colloquially, the auxiliary is generally incorporated 
with the verb, and they say and respectivelj'. In 

the south of the province, also, the older form of the present 
participle in ^ prevails, and one hears “ he is doing,” 

and contracted “ he is.” 

§ 66. BR U. This widely-used root took as early as the Pali 
and Prakrit period the form RO-, and in that form it has come 
down to modern times. As the ordinary’ substantive verb “to 
be,” it has a full range of tenses in aU the languages, and it 
not only serves as an auxiliary, but takes to itself the tenses of 
the other auxiliaries like any other verb. In the latter capacity 
it need not here he discussed, as the remarks which have heen 
made concerning the ordinary- verbs will apply to this verb also. 

Although ho is the general form of this root in all the Indian 
languages, yet there are one or two exceptions in which the 
initial l>h is retained. In Pali, both hhacati and hofi are found 
for 3 sing, pres., abhava and ahuid impf., hhavatii and hotu 
impt., and in Sauraseni Prakrit we find hhodu—hhai-atu, bhavia 
=bliuivd, and the like. Distinct traces of the retention of the 
hh are still in existence in some rustic dialects of Hindi, and in 
the old poets. In the latter, a p.p.p. sing. m., /., pi. 

is extremcl}^ common, used alone as a preterite, or with the 
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verbal endings, as etc. It is also contracted into 

Jn; and in the modern form “was,” may be beard 

commonly in the mouths of the lower orders all over the Hindi 
area of the present time. This form presupposes a Pr. 

= a Skr. with elision of the 'g, and tl called in to fill 

up the hiatus. I give from Kellogg the dialectic forms 
(Hr. p. 236)— 

SISCCLAE. 


Kanauji.' 

1. 2. 3. m.. iify. 


Braj. 

id. >«., id. 


Old-Purbi. 

1. aiT. 2. 

3. ai^ m., an 



nr/- 

Avadhi. 

1. m., 2. a?^ m. 

3. ar^, ainr m. 



HT. H/- 

RiwSi. 

1.2.3. an-»T. 


Bliojpuri. 

1- 2. 

PLURAL. 

3. 

Kanauji.' 

1. 2. 3. ^ m,, '"•)* 


Braj. 

id. 


Old-Pdrbi. 

1. ar^, ^ m. 2. af^, ai^ m. 

3. ar^, aim. 



HT/- 

Avadhi. 

1. ar^ m. 2. ai^ m. 

3. ai^ m. 




Riw^i. 

1.2.3. 


Bhojpiiri. 

1- 

3. 


The verbal affixes are the same as those in the ordinary verb 
explained at § 33. Chand uses the same form as in Braj and 

^ Kanauji may be taken to mean the speech of the country between the Ganges 
and Jumna, the heart of the Hindi land; Braj, that of the riglit bank of the 
Jumna; Old-Purbi, of the country north of the Gange^^ from the Gandak ri\cr 
eastwards; Avadhi, that of Oudh (Avadh); Riwai, of the country south of the 
Ganges and between the Chambal and the Son rivers. Braj and Old-Purbi are the 
dialects in use in the mediieval poets generally. 
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Kuiuiuji, thus TTr^nj jTT*? II “I^Ie became violent!j 

disturbed vith auger” (Pr. R. i. 48), II 

“ Auaugapal became King” (iii. 17), ’diWI 5jfr Hti I 
^ ^ft II “How the former matter h.'appou'd, listen while 

1 tell the wonderful tale” (iii. 15), ft fT ift II “ While 
the son was being (born), .she became dead ” (i. 170), »nj 'Wff 
fiffrlT ffa I “A.S many poems as//««'> been (written) fir.st 
and last ” (i. 10), ff ^JT ^TT?;^ '3 II “ The folk ir- 
m//«'distressed, (being) wounded and heated” (xxi. o). Con¬ 
tracted Jlf >ft f Tf II “ Daug',hter became (arose) 

in her mind, then after jjity came ” (iii. 10 ) 4 . The use of this 
tense is so common in Chand as to supersede jjthe other form of 
the preterite to a great extent. 

A few examples may be added from Kaihir: fT*! 

xnTfff I (TT ^(TT ^ II “ Her second name 

was Par^-ati, the ascetic {i.e. Daksha) gave .her to Sankara ” 
(Ram. 20, o), f^ in<t I, fTf fTf ift fTft II 


“ One male (energy), one female, from them icoP produced four 
kinds of living beings” (75. 6), ffi Slf 

WTT “From one egg, the n'ord Om, all this'M’orld has 
been created” {ib. 8). In the.se three quotations' all three 
forms of the participle are used side by side. \ 

Tulsi Das does not confine himself to Old-Purbi fokms, but 
u.ses, also, those classed above under Braj, as 
rrff WTTT “ It filled again and thus became salt (7c. the^sea) ” 
(Lanka-k. 3), 1 “The Setubandh became 

very crowded” {ib. lU). But the Piirbi form is more eomm«> 4 j, 


as in JTTf fTf “Bowing his head, thus he was 

asking” (Ki.s-k. 2), “Waking salu-^ 

tation, thus he teas saying” (Ar-k. 259). The contracted form 
is also ^-ery common, as ^ f5f TTTf fJTf fT’f I “ He be¬ 

came (or was) enraptured at meeting with the beloved ” 
(Ay-k. 441). 
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Closely connected with the Bhojpuri is the form 
used by the half-Bengali half-iMaithil poet Bidyapati, as iu 
?i3r<Y II, ii 

“ Empty has become the temple, empty has become the city, 
empty have become the ten regions, empty has become every¬ 
thing ! ” (Pr. K.S. 118), JlfW 5t^ »ftTT I “From 

the sound of the koil’s notes my mind has become distracted” 
(lb. 120). It does not vary for gender or person. 

I am not avare of the existence in any of the other 
languages of this type with the initial bli. It is, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, confined to the rustic Hindi dialects 
mentioned above. In all other respects Hindi kee 2 )s to the 
type ho, like the cognate languages. 

The aorist has the following forms:— 


Hindi. 1. 

2. iItj 

3. fill. 

I. ftf 

PLURAL. 

2. fltl 

3.^t- 

P. 

1- 

2. ftlr 

3. fit. 

1. fit 

2. fifl 

3. flH- 

S. 

1- 

2. 

3. 

1. # 

2. ^tl 

3. if ^f«T. 

G. 

I. 

2. ftJT 

3. fif. 

Iflft 

2. fl'tl 

3. fl^. 

M. 


2.fH:^T 3. fit- 

1. 

2.5T 

3. fitf • 

0. 


2. 

3. iFtf. 

1. ft 

2. 

3. f tff. 

B. 

ifT 

2. 

3. ff. 

l.ff 

2. f 

3. fif. 


In Hindi this tense, as mentioned before, is frequently used 
as a potential in all verb.s, and especially so in ho, where, owing 
to the existence of an aorist with signification of “ I am,” etc., 
from as, the tense derived from ho is more usually employed to 
mean “ I may be.” The Parbatia or Hepali dialect also uses 
this tense as a potential, thus— 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. PI. 1. ft, 2. 3. 

Several peculiarities call for notice in this tense. In clas.sical 
Hindi there is the usual diversity of practice always observed 
in stems ending in d or o, as regards the method of joining the 
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terminations. Thus we have for 1 sing. in addition to 
; 2 and 3 sing, are u-ritten WtW, and ^; 1 and 

3 ph ftli. 2 pi. ft as well as ft^, ’"'liich 

makes it identical with the same person in the aorist of as. 

Dialectically the chief peculiarity, which, like most dialectic 
forms, is merely an archaism preserved to modern times, con¬ 
sists in the hardening of the final o of ho into v. This is 
observable in the Eajputana dialects, and partially also in that 
of Kiwa (Kellogg, p. 233). 

SIXGCLAR. PLUKAL. 

Ri'jp. 1.^ 2. t 3.5 1- 2.^^ 3 .^. 

Ri« ai. 2. 3. 2.51^ 3. ^?r- 

This peculiarity is more marked in the simple future noted 
below. It also occurs in 31., where the aorist, as shown above, 
when used as a past habitual = “I used to be,” takes the termi¬ 
nations of the active verb; but when used as a simple present, 
those of the neuter, as— 

Sing. I. f^JT 2. ft?r 3. ft?r. PI. 1. 2. 5t 3. ft^f. 

The same combination occurs throughout this tense when 
used negatively=“ I am not,” as— 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

Pi. 1. 2. 3. (5l5rl). 

and in other parts of the verb affirmative and negative. 

In Sindhi this root i.s throughout shortened to hit, and when 
the vowel is lengthened by the influence of affixes, it becomes 
hu, rarely ho, except in poetry, where 3 sing. is met instead 
of WX[- The y, which in some forms of Prakrit is inserted 
between the stem and its termination, appears here also, as— 

Sing. 1. i^grr 2. ^ 3. Pi. 1. ;r5f 2. irff 3. . 

Cs 

Oriva sometimes shorten.^ 0 to if, but in that language the 
distinction in pronunciation between these two vowels is so 
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sUgit that in Tvriting also the people often confuse the two. 
In a great part of this verb, however, the o is changed to a 
very short e. This is generallj^, but not always, due to a 
following i, where, from the shortness and indistinctness of the 
a-sound, o + f = a + i = ai = e. Thus 2 sing, is in full 
though generally pronounced ho. In Bengali the o is generally 
written a, that vowel having in B. usually the sound of short, 
harsh o, like the o in English not, rock, etc. Thus it comes to 
pass that and f •! may be regarded, either as shortened from 
and respectively, and thus derivable from ho, or as 
equivalents of II. f aud*^, and so to be referred to as. In 
practice, certainly, the meaning in which they are used favours 
the latter hypothesis. 

The imperative in H. is the same as the aorist, except 2 sing., 
which is simply^ “be thou.” In the Rajput dialects the 

2 sing, is 2 pi. fNY; the former occurs also in Chand as a 

3 sing, in ^ wr i: f^fir ii “All speaking, said, 

‘May there be success, success! ”’ (i. 178) The Eiwa dialect has 
2 sing. gT?T, 2 pi. like the present. 


P. 2 sing. 2 pi. S. has 2 sing. ^ and 2 pi. 

^ and G. for 2 sing, and 2 pi. both ft- 


31. 

Sing. 1. ft^ 

2. ft 

3. ftft. fm- 

O. 

1. 

3. ft 

3. 1^. 

B. 


2. ft^, 

3. 

31. 

PI. 1. 

3- FT 

3. frfm, fnsfi- 

O. 

1. 

2. F'SSt 

3. 1^. 

B. 

if 

2. f ^ 

3. 


The respectful form of the imperative follows that of the 
other verbs in the various languages. II. here inserts Sf, 
making ft^r% “be pleased to be,” Gr. ft%. 


Hepali has somewhat abnormally 2 sing. 2 pi. ft<ff- 
The simple future in G, is formed according to the usual 
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rule ; but here again we meet the tendency so common in B. 
and 0., to express the o sound hy a, so that side by side with 
the regular forms frt, etc., we have also sing. 1- 

2. 1^, 3. pi. 1. 2. 3. which we must 

apparently pronounce hbhh, lib^he, etc. 

The simple future in old and rustic Hindi is regularly 
formed, as “I shall become,” etc.; but in this tense the 

employment of the type ^ is very common, both in the poets 
and among the peasantry of the W'estern area. Thus— 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Braj- 2. tt 3.^1- 1-tf 2.^^ 3.gf. 

WestRajp. 2.^ 1. 2.^^ 3.^. 

We have also the curious transitional form of East Eajpu- 
tana which approaches so closely to G.— 

Sing. I. 2. 3. 

Pi- 1- ^T. 2. 3. ItetI. 

Further details of these dialectic forms will be found in 
Kellogg’s admirable grammar. "WTien the wilder parts of the 
country, at present little known to Europeans, shall have been 
more fully explored, we may expect to obtain many finer gra¬ 
dations of transition j for all over India the Gujarati proverb 
holds true, “Every twelve kos language changes, as the leaves 
change on the trees.” 

The Braj form is interesting to students from the fact of this 
dialect having become at an early date the traditional literary 
vehicle of the Krishna-c?///(w, and thus to a certain extent a 
cultivated classical language. Its forms, however, are found 
in Chand long before the revival of YaishnaHsm. He uses the 
full form , a shortened form ftff, and the Braj 5%. 
Also occasionally in a future sense, M’hich is probably a 
form of the 3 sing, aorist for ffl? {^). Exampl es are irt 
II “ His race x/ia// Itecoiiie extinct ” (Br.-E. iii. 
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29), frff II “ The Jadavani Ml he with child ” 

(i. 249), I ftr ? 

of five days, he s/iall become lord of Dilli” (iii. 411), »T 

I “ There has not been, and there skeill not he, any 
(like him) ” (i. 331). 

To Tulsi Das, Kabir, Bihari Lai, and all the mediaeval poets 

forms of the ordinary regular 
future; is very rarely met in their pages, if at all. In¬ 
stances are, I “ They who have been, 

are, and shall be hereafter ” (Tulsi, Bam. Bal-K. 30), 

I “ How this good fortune will be (will happen) ” 
(ib. 82), Tfn ^ ftrff ^*1 I “ Henceforth, 

Eati, the name of thy lord shall be Ananga” {ib. 96). The form 
does not appear to be used by Tulsi Das, though in Bihari 
Lai the participle g is common ; this latter poet’s subject does 
not give much occasion for the use of the future. ^•TJT 

51 <TT^ “ There shall not again be birth to him (he shall 

escape the pain of a second birth)” (Kabir, Bam. 57). In the 
majority of the poets the forms hmi and hot seem to be regarded 
as virtually the same, and they use indifferently the one or the 
other as it suits their metre. There is unfortunately as yet no 
critically prepared or corrected edition of the texts of any of 
them, and owing to the mistaken policy of the Government, 
by which artificial works written to order have been prescribed 
as examination tests, the genuine native authors have been 
entirely neglected. 

^ 67. The participial tenses are formed as in the ordinary 
verb. The present participle is in Old-H. as in Chand 

¥^'fT “Laughing beittff prevented” (Pr.-B. i. 6). 

In modern H. the classical form is ^IfTT ^5 ’ 

and in most of the rustic dialects simply indeclinable. In 
the Eajputana dialects the form gfft is found. The other 
languages have P. S. G. ^rft, H. ^YrT, ^flT, 
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0. B. though really the locative of a 

present participle is used as an infinitive. 

The past participle is in H. one of the old Tadhhava class 
mentioned in § § 46, 47, and as such takes its type from Skr. 

H. The vowel of the stem is in the present day 

commonly pronounced short and this practice is not un¬ 
common in the poets. P. S. G- fNY, 

M. has a strange participle which may be explained 

as phonetically resulting from an older form ^ |, shortened 

from I can trace nothing similar in any of the cog¬ 

nate languages, though the change from ■i|f to IJ is perfectly 
regular. In the poets a form wrai is found, and even ^fT^TT- 
These types have led some writers to regard this participle as 
derived from the root This, however, is very doubtful. 

Tukaram always uses ^o, as I oj-rai ?T 

II “ To-day our vows are heard, blessed become (is) 
this day” (Abb. 508). 

0. 1^, B. frx^, 

The future participle is in 31. g-RT, 0. f^, B. con¬ 
tracted to ^ (hobo). 

These participles serve as tenses, either with or without the 
remains of the old substantive A'erb, just as in the regular verb, 
and need not be more particularly illustrated. 

One 2 Joint, however, deserves a passing notice. The present 
particijjle in 31. forms with the aid of the substantive verb trs 
a regular present, as 3 sing. m. fltTV./i ftW ». But the 
slightly different form of this tense, which in the ordinary 
verb (i? 42) expresses the conditional present, is in the case of 
bo employed as an imperfect. Thus, while the form just given, 
hoto, etc., means “he becomes,” the conditional form hotd, etc., 
mean.s “ ho was.” This u.sage is analogous to that of the G. 
hoto, etc., mentioned in § 5!), and agrees with a form of preterite 
used in Braj Hindi, sing. m., / etc. It has been 
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suggested that this latter is derived from Skr. ; hut against 
such a derivation must he set the fact that hliiita had at a very 
early epoch lost its t and become in Pr. huam, Itoiam, and the 
like; also that in Chand the antisicdra of the present participle 
is still preserved, as in ^ sflT I (Pr.-E. i. 49), 

“ Brahman became to Brahman hostile; ” and a few lines 
further on in the same passage “ There 

was one Sringa Eishi.” 

§ 68. The tenses of the regular verb formed by the additions 
of parts of the verb ho are numerous, but vary in the different 
languages. In Hindi we have mostly tenses with a general 
sense of doubt or contingency, in which those compounded 
with the present participle run parallel to those formed with 
the past participle. Thus with f^rTT “ fulling,” and fjni 
“ fallen ” {gir “ to fall ”)— 

1. f^TfTT (aorist of ho) “ I may he falling,” which may 

be called a definite present subjunctive or contingent; as in 
answer to a question ^ ^ “ Are you going to my 

house ? ” one might answer gTHTT “ I may be going (but 
am not sure).” 

2. OnifTT (future of ho shortened from ^Yw^TT) “ I shall 

or must be falling,” a future contingent, or doubtful; as in 
asking f “ Is Bam coming now ? ” the reply 

is, ^ ^im ^Y^ “Yes, he will be coming,” or, “he must be 
coming,” i.e. “ I suppose he is now on his way here.” 

3. ^fTT “(If) I were falling,” conditional present 

definite. This is very rarely used, but it seems to denote a 
phase of action which could not, when occasion requires, be 
otherwise expressed. It may be illustrated thus: 5rf?[ 

HRflT iYfH WY *f “ If Earn were now running 

away, I would stop him ” (but as he is not, there is no need for 
me to do so). It is the present participle of the auxiliary used 
in a conditional sense, as in the simple verb. 
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4. fSiTT frat “I may have fallen.” Also somewhat rare. In 

answer to rTR % ^fT% STTH “ Have you ever heard 

his name ?” one might say H»IT “I may have heard it ” 

(but have now forgotten it). 

5. fjn(T “I must or shall have fallen.” This is a very 

commonly used ten.se. Thus is a frequent answer 

■where a person is not sure, or does not care; and is almost 
equivalent to “I dare say,” “very likely,” “I shouldn’t wonder.” 
Also, it indicates some degree of certainty, as % ^ENT^ 
’’IT^rr W “Has Earn received the news.?” Answer, qi'itT 
“He will have received it,” meaning “Oh yes, of course he 
has,” or with a different inflection of voice, “ I dare say he 
has.” 

6. fjR:TfmT“(if) I had fallen.” Hardly ever used, except 
in a negative sentence. I do not remember to have heard it in 
conversation ; though an analogous form with the participle of 

may be heard in eastern Hindi, as g?? 

“If you had come yesterday.” The only instance Kellogg 
gives is appai'entlV from a tran.slation of the Bible (John xv. 22) 
3ft H ^ ftrlT 3rr Trq ^ fYrrr “ If I had not come . . . 
they had not had sin.” 

Panjabi makes a somewhat different use of the tenses of //o. 
In this language Ao, when used as an auxiliary, has rather the 
sense of continuance in an act, than that of doubt or con¬ 
tingency. Thus we find the ordinary definite present Sff^T ^ 
“He is going,” .side by side with a continuative present with 
//o, ^i(^t f “He kept on going;” also, “He is in the 

habit of going.” So, also, there is a continuative imperfect 
5IT^ ?rr “He kept on going,” “He was alwaj's going.” 
Similarly, there are two forms of the future, one with the 
simple future of //o (like Ko. 2 in Hindi given above) 
fl^TT “ He will probably be going,” and a continuative form 
containing //o twice over, “ He will probably 

be alway.s going.” Thus, to the question 
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How long will he be stoj^ping there?” the 
answer might be, ^ ^ f 'Sf rTT 

His home is there, he will j^robably 
always be stopping there.” With % “if” prefixed, the tense 
517^ means “ If I were in the habit of going.” 

Parallel to the above are two tenses with the aorist of /lo: 

“ I may be going,” and with “ if ” prefixed, “ If I 
should be going; ” and “ I may be constantly 

going,” “If I should be always going.” 

With the past j^articiple they combine the present participle 
of /w, as “ I would have put,” and conditionally, 

^ ^ “ If I had put,” “ If I should have put; ” 

as in ^ Whj ^ HT 

“If he had given the mone\' into the care (lit. hand) of 
the merchant, then we should have got it.” 

There is also a combination of the past tense with the aorist 
of //o, as “ He may have gone,” or, “ If he has (per¬ 

chance) gone.” 

Colloquially, they frequently also insert pleonasti- 

cally in phrases where it is difficult to attach to it any definite 
meaning. Thus f “he has sent,” and V|f^4ir 

f “ he is having sent.” In this latter phrase there is, 
perhaps, implied the idea of the action having been performed 
some time ago, and being still in force, so that it harmonizes 
with the generally contiuuative meaning of /lo as an auxiliary 
in Panjabi. Also, though it is not noticed in the grammar, I 
remember having heard frequently this word Z/o'/d, repeated 
probably for emphasis, as “beaten” 

(repeatedly, or very much indeed). 

In Sindhi the present and past participle are both com¬ 
pounded with the aorist of Zio to form potentials, thus—I. 

“he may be going;” 2. “he may have 

gone.” There does not appear to be in this language so strong 
a sense of doubt, or of continuance, in these combinations, as in 
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H. and P., probably because ho plays a more important part in 
S. tban does as, wbicb is represented by only one tense, or achh, 
wbicb is not represented at all. 

3. ^ “ be M^as going.” This is tbe present participle 
of tbe verb witb tbe preterite of ho. 

4. ^ “be bad gone.” Tbe past participle witb tbe 
same. These two are exactly parallel. 

. 5. “ be will be going.” Definite future, made 

up of present participle with future of ho. 

6. “ be will have gone.” Past future, tbe past 

participle witb tbe same. These two are also exactly parallel. 

In tbe passive phase of active verbs there are also six tenses 
formed by tbe same process, whereof 2, 4, and 6 are tbe same 
as in tbe active, or, in other words, these two tenses may be 
construed either actively or passively, according to tbe struc¬ 
ture of tbe sentence. Trumpp gives them twice over, probably 
for this reason: 

1. “be may be being released.” Future parti- 

ciple passive (§ 51) witb aorist of ho. 

3. “be was being released.” Tbe same witb 

preterite of ho. 

5. “be will be being released.” Tbe same witb 

future of ho. 

Gujarati employs ho in tbe following tenses (Taylor, p. 92), 
mostly dubitative (ehad “ ascend ”) : 

I. Present participle + aorist, “be is ascending.” 

Definite present. 

2. Tbe same + future, “ be may be ascending.” 

Contingent present. 

3. Tbe same + pres. part, indeclinable, “ (if) be 

were ascending.” Subjunctive present. 

A parallel group witb past participle: 

1. Past p. + aorist, “be has ascended.” Definite 

preterite. 
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2. The same + future, ft “ he may have ascended.” 

Contingent preterite. 

3. The same + pres. p. ind., “(if) he had ascended.” 

Subjunctive preterite. 

The same combinations may be formed with the p.p. in eh, 
as but there does not seem to be any very great 

ditference in the meaning. 

Also a group with future participle; in the form vano 
(see § 52)— 

1. Fut. p. + aorist, “he is about to ascend.” 

Definite future. 

2. The same + future, ft “ he may be about to 

ascend.” Contingent future. 

3. The same + jjres. jn ind., “(if) he were about 

to ascend.” Subjunctive future. 

An example of the use of the last of these tenses is t 

ft “ If he were going to (or had intended 

to) release me, he would have released me (long ago).” Three 
similar tenses are formed by combining the three above parts 
of the auxiliary with the participle in dr or dro, which, as in 
Marathi, is rather the noun of the agent, and will be discussed 
further on (^ 75). 

Compound tenses in Marathi are formed so largely by the 
auxiliaries derived from as and ae////, that there is comparatively 
little left for //o to do. It is used in the following tenses: 

Imperfect, made up of present part, and imperfect of //o, as 
<fr ^ f^m “ he was coming.” 

“ Incepto-continuative ” imperfect, as the grammar-writers 
call it, made from the present part, and the preterite of //o, as 
“ he began to speak.” This is rarely used. 
Future preterite formed by the future participle and im¬ 
perfect of //o, as “I was to have written,” i.e. 

“ It had been arranged that I was to write under certain cir¬ 
cumstances.” The example given is qrra 
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ftfff w ^TtfT Tiff^ “ i 

have called (yenar hotan) on you yesterday, but in my body 
illness having been (i.e. feeling unwell), I stayed at home.” 

Future continuative conijiosed of the present participle and 
future of ho, as fit ^^rTT “ ie will begin to speak (and 

go on speaking).” 

Imperfect subjunctive, from the subjunctive (future pass, 
part.) and imperfect of ho used in the Karma iwayorja, as 

ffW “you should have told,” lit. “ hy you to be told 
it was.” This may also he expressed by using “ ought,” 

as JMT “I ought to have walked.” 

Another preterite phrase is formed by adding the imperfect 
of ho' to the neuter genitive of the future pass, part., as JMT 
^T^rnrr%’ “ I tad to walk,” i.e. “ I was obliged to walk.” 

It will be seen that aU these instances of the use of ho as an 
auxiliary are rather elaborate verbal phrases than tenses, in¬ 
genious and successful attempts at filling up the gap caused 
by the loss of a large range of synthetical tenses and participles 
from the earlier stage of language. 

This verb is not used as an auxiliary in 0. or B., though it 
is used as an ancillary to form a pedantic sort of passive 
with Tatsama p.p. participles, as B. 0. 

“ to be sent.” This, however, forms no part of the actual 
living languages of either Orissa or Bengal, and may be passed 
over with just this much notice. 

§ 69. STMA. The Pali and Prakrit forms of the various 
tenses of this verb were given in § 12, where also the principal 
parts of the verb in S. G. and O. were given. In Hindi there 
is only one part of this verb in use as an auxiliary, namely, the 
participial tense thd “ was,” sing. 'Sfr w., ; pi- t 

^ I had formerly connected this tense f/td with G. and Braj /la/o and been thus 
led to reter it to as; but further research, aided by the dialectic forms broug'ht to 
light by Kellogg and others, has led me to abandon that view, and to adopt that 
given in the text,— ditm docet. 
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This form is, I believe, shortened from and that again 

from the Skr. p.p.p. f^TT. It is therefore analogous to the 
shortened forms of other p.p. participles so largely emj)loyed in 
the modern languages. We saw in Vol. II. p. 275, how the 
genitive postposition ka had been evolved by a long and 
varied process from Skr. krita ; so, also, //d in the H. and P. 
futurfe from i/afa, bhd in Old-Hindi from hhuta, Id and la in M., 
and other futures from lagm ; and in exact parallelism to these 
is thd from sthita. 

The Kanauji Hindi has sing. m., pi ^ 7n., 

but the Garhwali still preserves a fuller type in sing. ^r?fY 

; pi. >»■ Nearer still to and with incorpora¬ 

tion of the Skr. root as, so as to make a regular imperfect, is 
the Nepali “I was,” etc.— 

Sing, l.f^ 2.f^ S.f^^TT. Pl.l. 

Nepali is not an independent language, but merely a dialect 
of Hindi. The people who speak it call it Parbatiya or 
mountain Hindi; it may therefore appropriately be taken into 
consideration in arguing as to the origin of Hindi forms, 
is used in Hindi in two tenses onlj\ 

1. With present participle, ^YWrn ^ “was speaking.” 
Imperfect. 

2. With past participle, | ^ “had spoken.” Pluperfect. 

In P. ?IT is occasionally used, though in its niunerous 

forms, is far more common. This verb is also used with a full 
range of tenses in Sindhi. Trumpp* calls it an auxiliary, but 
I can find no instances of its being used to form tenses of the 
ordinary neuter or active verb like as or 6/iu, and it takes parts 
of the latter to form its own compound tenses. There are, 
however, two parts of slkd in use as auxiliaries in Sindhi, the 
former of which ’afj’ probably = fioai., and the latter 


VOL. III. 


* Grammar, p. 305, 
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loc. agrees with the subject in gender, and is 
used to form with the aorist an indefinite present— 

Sing. 1. ^ m. 

PI. 1. m. “ I g-o,” etc. 

This auxiliary differs from all others in the seven languages, 
in that it may he put the principal verb. ^ has the 

same peculiarity, and is used to make a continuative imperfect 
with the past participle of the principal verb ; it does not vary 
for gender or person. Thus— 

Sing. 1. ^ 2. 

PI. 1. W, etc., “ I used togo,” or simply “I was going.” 


Examples are— 

^ ^ ’dis. ^ “Two ^omen were quarrelling {the 

vidahydn) about a cliild.” \ 

■fff^nr f 31WT “Tw» men were going {the bid) 

to a foreign country.” ' I 

Here the auxiliary precedes, and with rtderence to the sug¬ 
gested origin of this auxiliary from the ftcative sthite, it is 
more natural that it should do so, for the "'^b, whether in a 
simple or compoimd tense, naturally comes las^n the sentence, 
so that the phrase “I am (in the act or conditfon of) having 
gone,” is rendered “ in having been, I am gone.’\, 

G. has also the full verb in aU its tenses, amiSih; may ap¬ 
parently be used as an auxiliary just as ho. regards 

meaning, 'sm is more powerfid than the latter) also, is 

more powerful than There are thus three grades'T^-'siib- 
stantive verb. ^ “ he is,” is merely the copula; “ he 

is, or becomes,” is a definite expression of existence ; '?fT^ “ he 
remains, is positive and prolonged existence. The distinction. 


' Stack, Grammar, jip. 134, 13.3. 
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as pointed out before, is analogous to that between ser and 
estar in Spanish. 

forms compound tenses by taking parts of as 
auxiliaries, just as the ordinary verb, thus— 

Imperfect n> W ^1^ lift “ That fight was going 

on.” 

Preterite %, as in ^ % “ His heart 

has become hard.” 

Dubitative present 'SJefl as in % ^ ^clt “There¬ 

fore you may non’ be regretting,” and so on.' 

In Oriya this verb plays a somewhat different j)art. It is 
there used not as a second auxiliary side by side with ho, but 
to the exclusion of it, and forms, with the participles of the 
principal verb, a range of well-defined tenses, which cannot be 
expressed otherwise. 

1. With the present participle (Aw “do”) “doing”— 

a. Aorist of #/;« ^i^ ^THl) karu th9e, “he is (or was) doing.” Con- 
tinuative present. 

h. Preterite ,, karu thila, “he was doing.” Imperfect. 

c. Future karu thihd, “lie will he doing.” Con- 

tinuative future. 

2. With the past participle “done”— 

а. Aorist of thu w(xi “ he has (usually) done.” Habitual 

preterite. 

б. Preterite ,, f^J^TT “ ke had done.” Pluperfect. 

c. Future „ “ he will have done.” Future past. 

The difference between la and 2a is very delicate, and rather 
difficult to seize. JTarii time implies that a person habitually 

‘ The examples are from Leckey, Grammar, pp. 76, SI. 
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does an act, and thus that he ■was doing it at the time 
mentioned, according to his usual custom. Thus, to a question 
^ ^Ii< fsTSrr “AVas he sitting in the market ?” the answer 

might be ft ^ “ Yes, /le ahcai/s sits there and thus 

it is implied that he was sitting there at the time referred to. 
So again, “ AYhen the 

doctor came, I teas yetting well,’’ implying that I had been im¬ 
proving before he came, and continued to do so. Kari time, on 
the other hand, literally, “ He remains having done,” impKes 
a habit which is not necessarily in force at the time referred to, 
as ^ HTITT ^ “He is always very 

angry with his wife,” not implying that he is actually angry 
at the moment of speaking. It is also used of an action which 
lasted some time, but has now ceased, as % ’SWIT 

^ ftT mil' “ At that time I had a bad cough,” implying 
that he had a cough which lasted a long while, but from which 
he has now recovered. Both tenses thus imply continuity, but 
the former indicates continuity still existing, the latter con¬ 
tinuity in past time, which has now ceased. 

There are similarly two imperatives formed respectively with 
the present and past participles— 

Remain thou doing.” 
b. Remain thou having done.” 

Here, also, the same fine distinction is drawn as in the other 
tenses, '^’3 “ Bet Gobind go on doing that 

work.” But, as Hallam well remarks (Grammar, p. 153), “The 
Oriya very often uses a past participle in his mode of thought, 
where we should use the present.”* He illustrates this tense 

1 Hallam, Oriya Grammar, p. 78. 

2 I had the advantage of assisting Mr. Hallam when he was writing his grammar, 
and the definition of this tense was a source of much difficulty and discussion. He 
consulted a large number of natives, both educated and uneducated, the former as to 
the rationale, and the latter as to the practice. The latter, without knowing the 
reason vvhy, often corrected karu thd into kari tha instinctively, and a large range 
of observations led to his adopting the definition in which I have followed him. 
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thus : “ Suppose a person should say to another, ‘ Do that work 
so,’ and the person addressed should reply, ‘ I have done it so,’ 
and the first speaker should then say, ‘TVell, always do it so,’ 
or, ‘ Continue to do it so,’ this last phrase would be expressed 
by this tense.” Ex. gr.:— 

iff fiT “Do that work so.” 

Answer have done it so,” or, “as (you order) 

so I have done.” 

Rejoinder “Well, always do so,” literally, “thus 

having’ done, remain.” 

Here, if we used Jiani tlia, we should imply that the person 
addressed was actually doing the work while we were speaking, 
while kari tha is used when he is not actually working. 

Lastly, there is a pair of tenses with the conditional— 

srffJI “ he might he doing,” or, “ if he were doing.” 
ftfT “ he might have done,” or, “ if he had done.” 

These explain themselves. 

Bengali does not employ the primary form of this auxiliary, 
but has instead a secondary stem derived from it. This is 
which is conjugated throughout in the sense of remain¬ 
ing, and partakes of the combined senses of continuity and 
doubt peculiar to this verb. There are, strictly speaking, no 
compound tenses formed by this verb, and the method of its 
employment is rather that of an ancillary verb. 

§ 70. tJ. This root takes the form gn, and is used in H. 
P. M., occasionally in Gr. and B., and usually in O., to form 
the passive voice. G. having a passive intransitive of its own 
(§ 24), does not often have recourse to this verb, and S. having 
a regularly derived synthetical passive (§ 25), dispenses with it 
altogether. When used as in H. P. and M. to form a passive. 
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it is compounded with the past participle of the principal verb, 
as {dekh “ see ”)— 

H. Aorist ^^7 “ he is seen.” P. f5f3T 

Imperfect “ l*e je seen.” • 

Future WIIPIT “ he will be seen.” fSfST ^ («(^T• 

So also in 31. and 0. The various tenses of STT are formed in 
the same manner as other verbs. When compounded with any 
other part of the verb than the past participle, jd is ancillary, 
and is used in various other senses. 

There has been, in former times, much discussion about this 
form of the passive, some writers declaring it inelegant, others 
considering it unusual and opposed to the genius of the Indian 
languages, while some have even gone so far as to deny its 
existence altogether. The most discerning inquirers, however, 
admit it as a foim in actual use, though they point out certain 
circumstances which obviate the necessity for recourse to it. 
Such are the e.xistence of a large class of neuter verbs, the 
practice of changing the object into a subject, and figurative 
expressions like “to eat a beating,” mar khdnd, “it comes into 
seeing,” dekJme men dtd, and the like. Speaking as one who 
has lived in daily and hourly intercourse with natives of India 
for nearly twenty years, I can testify to the use of this form 
by speakers of Hindi, Panjabi, Bengali, and Oriya frequently, 
and even habitually. Idiomatically, many other ways of ex¬ 
pressing the passive idea undoubtedly exist, and in some lan¬ 
guages, as Bengali and Marathi, ho may be used to form a 
passive. There are phrases and occasions, however, where it 
would be more idiomatic to use the passive jd than any other 
construction, and we may conclude that, though its use is some¬ 
what restricted, it is erroneous to describe it as always in¬ 
elegant and unidiomatic, and stiU more so to deny its existence 
altogether. 
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§ 71. By using the expression “compound tense” in a wider 
sense than that in which it has been employed in the former 
part of this chapter, we may legitimately include under it that 
large and varied class of phrases in which two verbal stems are 
used together to express one idea. In such a combination the 
first verb remains unchanged, and aU the work of conjugation 
is performed by the second, which acts, so to speak, as a hand¬ 
maid to the first. For this second verb I have thought it 
advisable to employ the term “ ancillary,” as expressing more 
clearly than any other that occurs to me, the actual relation 
between the two. The ancillary verb differs from the auxiliary, 
in that the former runs through all the tenses of the verb, 
and the principal verb on which it waits remains unchanged, 
while the latter only forms certain specified tenses in compo¬ 
sition with several parts of the principal verb, being attached 
now to the present, now to the past or future participle. Thus, 
the tenses formed by the aid of auxiliaries are integral portions 
of the primary simple verb. In the case of the ancillary, on 
the other hand, it, together with the principal verb, forms, in 
fact, a new verb, which, though consisting of two elements, 
must be regarded for conjugational purposes as essentially one 
throughout. Thus, the elements ))tdr “strike,” and ddl 
“ throw,” combine into the compound verb mar ddlnd “ to 
kill,” which is conjugated through the whole range of simple, 
participial, and compound tenses of ddlnd, mdr remaining 
unchanged. 

Grammarians have invented many strange names for these 
verbs with ancillaries, calling them Frequentatives, Inceptives, 
Permissives, Acquisitives, and many other -ives. It would, 
perhaps, be simpler not to seek to invent names for aU, or 
any of them, but merely to note the combinations that exist 
with their meanings. Indeed, it is hardly possible to group 
them into classes, because, in practice, some ancillaries may be 
combined with any verb in the language, while others again 
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can only be combined with one or two specific verbs. More¬ 
over, there are exceptions to the general rule that a verb with 
an ancillary runs through the whole range of tenses, for some 
ancillaries are only employed in one tense, or in two tenses ; 
thus lag, in Hindi, is usually only employed in the past tense, 
as hahne lagd “ he began to say.” Some again are formed in 
only one tense in one language, while they may be used in 
several tenses in another language. 

The subject is a very wide one, for the number of primary 
verbal stems in the seven languages being small, they are 
driven to express complicated ideas by combining two of them 
together. They have also lost the facility of expressing such 
ideas which is possessed by most original Aryan languages, 
through the tipasargas, or prepositions, and can no longer 
develope from one simple root a variety of meanings by pre¬ 
fixing pra, ahhi, upa, or sam. Under such circumstances they 
have taken a number of their commonest verbs and tacked 
them on to other verbs, in order to imply that the action 
expressed by the principal verb is performed under the con¬ 
ditions expressed by the added, or, as we may call it, the 
ancillary verb. As might be expected, however, while the 
principle is the same in all seven languages, the method 
of its application, and the particular ancillaries used, differ, 
to some extent, in the several languages. It will be better 
to take each ancillary separately, exhibiting the general effect 
of each as combined with diflferent parts of the principal 
verb. 

§ 72. AnciUaries may be attached not only to other verbs, 
but even to themselves; the verb to which they are attached is 
placed in the conjunctive participle, and remains in that form 
throughout. Another class, however, exists, in which the 
principal verb is in the infinitive mood, which, as Kellogg 
justly observes, is not strictly a case of a compound verb, but 
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that of one verb governing another, and in this view would 
more properly he regarded as a matter of sjTitax. Inasmuch, 
however, as certain well-known and constantly-used phrases of 
this kind have grown up in all the languages, whose use, to a 
great extent, supplies the want of regular tenses, it will be 
better to give them all here, so as to complete the survey of the 
modern verb in all its aspects. It must be noted, also, that in 
Hindi, and occasionally in P. JI. and G., the conjunctive 
participle loses its final syllable, and thus appears in the form 
of the simple stem; that it is the participle, and not the stem, 
is shown by the analogy of the other languages, and by isolated 
instances of the preservation of the participial form even in 
Hindi. 

1. ^ “ give,” and % “ take,” are in H. widely used as 
ancillaries, and the meanings which are obtained by their use 
are somewhat varied. In a general way, it may be said that 
de is added to verbs to express the idea that the action passes 
away from the subject towards the object, while k implies that 
the action proceeds towards the subject. Thus de can, strictly 
speaking, be used only with actives and causals ; and in some 
cases adds so little to the meaning of the principal verb, that it 
appears to be a mere expletive. With active verbs examples 
are— 

to throw,” “ to throw away.” 

“ to take out,” “ to turn out, eject.” 

Thus ^ % \itsT f^^irraT “ he took the rice out of the house,” 
where the idea is, that the man being outside went in and 
brought out the rice; but in ^ ^ f “he 

has turned me out of the house,” it would be understood that 
the speaker had been forcibly ejected. 

“ to put,” ^srr “ to put away, lay by.” 

“ to strike,” JUT “ to beat off.” 
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With causals it is used very frequently, and with scarcely 
any perceptible change of meaning— 

and ?WiJT “ to explain.” 

f*rTT»n' » “to cause to fall, or to throw down,” 

tsT^rr „ ^ “ to seat, or to put into a seat.” 

Perhaps one can sometimes trace in the form with ^ a sense 
of the action having been done with some force, while in the 
simple verb the idea of force is wanting, but in the majority of 
instances no such distinction could be traced. There is oc¬ 
casionally some additional emphasis, as in the common phrases 
^ “ give,” and % ^ “ take,” where the ancillary is added 
to jtself, but these expressions belong more particularly to the 
Urdxl til® language. 

■yyj^en attached to the infinitive of another verb, de implies 
permissiep. as ^ “let (him) 

“ please le^ “e sit down.” 

P. uses tlie same wa^*^ H., but it does not appear to 
be so used in Sin^ifetT In G. it is added to the conjunctive 
participle of another verb to give emphasis, it also expresses 
impatience, but, in both cases, like H., with a general idea of 
the action being from the speaker towards the object. Thus 
“to abandon,” “let (it) alone!” “let go!” 

“to throw,” “throw (it) away !” But as in 

H., with the infinitive it implies permission, “ to go,” 

“to allow to go,” ^ “to let fall,” “to 

permit to write.” 

M. has the same usage of when added to the conjunctive 
participle it has the same senses as in H., as “to 

write,” “to dig in both of which phrases there is 

only a little additional emphasis implied, or perhaps an idea of 
finishing and having done with, as “ write it off,” “ dig it up 
and have done with it,” as in ^ “ throw it away.” 
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With the infinitive it implies permission, as ^ 

“ sufiEer me to go,” cfT^T “ the wind will not let 

me write.” 

Precisely similar is the usage in 0. and B., as 0. 

“break it open,” literally, “having caused to open, give;” but 
with the infinitive “ he would not let 

me come.” 

Bengali uses this verb with the conjunctive to imply com¬ 
pleteness or emphasis, as “I have seen the 

book,” that is, “ I have examined or perused it.” With the 
infinitive it, like the rest, signifies permission, as '?lirrr% 'T'fsTi 
«TT “ They did not allow me to read.” 

2. % is in all respects used similarly to but with exactly 
the opposite meaning, namely, that of the action being directed 
toicards the speaker, or the subject. In this construction its 
meaning is often very slightly different from that of the simple 
verb. Thus we may say, trtm “he drinks,” and lit %cTT “ he 
drinks up,” or “drinks down,” in the latter case implying a 
more complete action. With causals it is used when the action 
is towards the subject, as XWI ^ ^ “call Bam 

to me,” where the simple verb merely means “ to call.” 

The distinction between the use of de and le is well shown 
when added to “ to put; ” thus ^ means “ put it 

away (for your own use),” but ^ “put it down (and leave 
it).” There is, as Kellogg has shown, a sense of appropriating 
a thing to oneself involved in le. 

P. follows the usage of H., but has less frequent recourse to 
this ancillary. S. uses which is the same word as le, in 

the sense of “taking away,” which in H. is expressed by % 
WT'fT, as in ^ “ In crossing the ocean 

they were forcibly carried off” (Trumpp, p. 340). In another 
instance, however, the meaning is more that of simple taking, 
*nmi “to bring back,” literally, “having caused to 

return, to take.” 
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In G., the meaning is the same as in H., acquisition, or 
action towards the speaker or subject, as in “to 

imderstand,” i.e. “ to make oneself acquainted with, 

“learn (this),” i.e. “acquire this knowledge.” 

M., as before remarked, uses where its sisters have 
It is used freely in all combinations invobung the idea of 
taking, and seems, like many other ancillaries, to be often used 
pleonastically. Perhaps, however, we ought to make allow¬ 
ance for the trains of thought which, in the minds of native 
speakers, underlie the expressions which they use, and, in this 
view, to admit that an idea of taking may he present to their 
minds in expressions which, in our mode of thought, would not 
involve such an idea. It is difficult to get a native to concen¬ 
trate his mind upon what he is actually saying or doing, he 
wiU always mix up with his present speech strange under¬ 
currents of nebulous fancies as to what he did or said last, or 
what he is going to do or say next, and this habit influences his 
speech and produces phrases which, to the practical European 
mind, seem unnecessary and confusing. Thus Molesworth 
(s.v. reckons as pleonastic the use of this ancillary in 

'Orr “ quickly having bathed take.” Here the word 
“take” is probably inserted from a feeling that the person 
addressed is wanted again after he has had his bath. Thus, if 
you were about to send a man on an errand, and he asked (as a 
native usually does) to be allowed to bathe and eat first, you 
might use the above sentence. In Hindi one would use and 
“to come,” in the same way, as If 

you did not use some ancillary or other, it might be under¬ 
stood that you did not want the man’s services after he had 
bathed. In another phrase fTrf Vt35^«f %?f5rT “The 

child burnt his hand,” judging from the analogy of similar 
phrases in the cognate languages, I feel that if were not 

used, the person addressed would be capable of supposing that 
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the child burnt the whole of his hand up, u'hereas, what is 
really meant is, that the child got a burn on his hand. 

The 0. verb is used as in II., as “I 

will take charge of the papers and accounts,” where he means 
that he will take them and study them, it is literally “ having 
understood I will take.” 

So also with B. as “they took 

and read the letter.” 

3. ^ “ come, ” m “go” as also the cognate stems in the 
other languages, when used as ancillaries, stand to each other 
in the same contrast as k and de. H. ^ is not very widely 
used, and principally with neuter verbs; it implies doing a 
thing and coming back after having done, and thus has a 
certain sense of completing an action. Thus “to be 

made,” ^T*!T, or sometimes colloquially, “ to be 

completely done, successfully accomplished,” %fT ^ 

^ “ Having seen the field, I am come,” i.e. “ I have been and 
looked at the field,” and he implies, “ I have examined it, and 
am now ready to make terms for the rent of it.” The usage is 
similar in P., though rarely heard. 

The equivalent of d in S. is pres. part. “coming,” 

p.p. “ come.” It is used with the infinitive to mean be¬ 

ginning to do, and this usage is thus different from that of H. 
and P. Thus “ to come to rain,” or, as we should 

say, “to come on to rain,” as— 

“ The lightnings have begun to rain, the rainy season has ascended 
(his) couch.”— Trumpp, p. 344. 

G. is used in the sense of coming into action, or into 
use, becoming, and is used with the present participle, as 

“ to become spoilt.” But far more frequently the 

conjunctive participle, takes other ancillaries after it. 

^ in M. is also used in a potential sense, but generally, as 
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far as I can learn, with the indeclinable form of the present 
participle, and with the subject in the dative case ; thus it 
literally means “ to me, to you, etc., it comes to do,” as 

can go,” lit. “ to me going comes.” Similar to 
this is the use of and in H. as an independent verb, chiefly in 
negative sentences, as ■aygifl *1^ “ He does not 

know how to read and write,” lit. “ To him reading-writing 
comes not.” So also in O. and B. 

4. WT “ go,” is used more frequently, and in a wider sense 
than d. In H. it implies completeness or finality, as 
“ eat,” ^ WT’rr “ eat up,” grpH “ go away,” where the 
principal verb preserves the termination of the conjunctive 
participle. In the familiar compound ^ srPTT “to become,” the 
ancillary adds a little distinctness to the idea of the principal. 
So, also, in c|i^, or gTT»n; thus, if a man is hesitating or 
fumbling over a story or mes.sage, you say Le. 

“ Speak out! ” or “ Out with it! ” 

"When added to neuter verbs (especially the double verbs 
mentioned in § 18), it seems to add no special meaning, and 
one mar sav or grpfT “to be broken;” fiTgr^TT or 

*' *■ Cv Cs 

grnrr “ to meet ” or “ be obtained.” Colloquially, and especially 
in the past tense, the foim with jund is far more commonly 
heard than that without it; thus, for “it is broken,” one hears 
^ apJT twenty times for once of This practice seems to 

confirm what was conjecturally advanced in § 25, concerning 
the origin of the use of gn*!! to form a passive, as compared 
with the Sindhi passive in ija. 

Sindhi uses, in a similar way, its stem “ go ” (impt. 

p.p. fq'U't, pres. p. from Skr. Pr. 

Thus, “ to take off,” “ to be dead,” i.e “ to 

go, having died.” qgpj “ to ascend,” i.c. “ to go, having 

ascended.” There is also a phrase in which it is added to 
“to lift,” as “be off!” “go away!” The 
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general effect of this ancillary maj' thus be taken to be that of 
completeness. Trumpp gives the following examples (p. 340); 

“ When he was grown up, then 
he died ” (say “died off”), ^ffsf ^ fT ^ 

“Take the advice of the pilots that thou maystpass orrr (or pass 
through and escape from) the flood tide.” 

Completion or finality is also indicated by jd in G., attached 
to the conjunctive participle, as in H. and P.; when added to 
the present participle, it implies continuance, as WT “go 

on writing.” 

In 51. B. and 0., this stem is not used as an ancillary. 

5. ^fcfi “ be able,” is attached to the stem-form or apocopated 
conjunctive participle of all verbs in H. to imply power, as 
^raflT “ he is able to walk,” “ ho will be able to 

do.” It is rarely, if ever, used alone in correct speaking, 
though one sometimes, in the eastern Hindi area, hears such 
an expression as ^ “I shall not be able.” This, 

however, is probably to be regarded merely as an eUiptical 
phrase for fjr ^ “ I shall not be able fo do.” 

In P. also it is used alwaj’s as an ancillary, as ^ 

“he is able to read,” and is conjugated throughout the verb. 
In S. the corresponding verb is used with the conjunctive 
participle in the same sense, as “to be able to do.” 

In all these three languages this verb may be added to the 
inflected form of the infinitive, though in H. and P. this con¬ 
struction is avoided by those who desire to speak elegantly. 
Still one often hears it, as »r|V “he cannot go,” and 

in the eastern Hindi area it is very common, as well as in the 
Urdu spoken by hlusulmans in all parts of India. Among 
these latter, indeed, karne saktd is much commoner than kar 
saktd. 

It is used in G. as in H., and may also be used in 51., but in 
this latter lanffuaee the existence of another method of ex- 

c? O 

pressing potentiality (§ 54) renders its use less frequent. 
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B. and 0. do not know this ancillary. In its place they use 
in B. with the infinitive, as ^Ttr “ I can do,” in 0. 
with the past participle, and generally with the future of the 
ancillary, as “ I shall be able to do,” where we 

should use the present. Thus in asking, “Can you tell me his 
name ?” one would say rnflT *rr*T literally, “Shall 

you be able to say his name ?” 

6. ^r*I “begin ” (see § 12). In H. and P. with the infini¬ 
tive, as “he began to see.” The ancillary is mostly 

used in the preterite, indeed almost exclusively so; for 

“he begins to see,” would be inelegant, and, I believe, 
quite unidiomatic. S. uses the same construction, as 
“ he began to cry.” So also G., as ?rrT^ “ to begin to 

strike,” and M. with infinitive of the principal verb, as 

“he began to strike,” but also with the dative of the 
future passive participle, as “he began to 

do.” B. the same, as “he began to do,” 0. 

7. “fail,” hence “leave off, cease to do.” In H. added 
to the conjunctive part, in the sense of having already finished, 
as 11T “he has done eating,” TiT ^4^11 “when he shall 
have done eating.” P. does not use this verb in this sense. 
S. uses as in have finished doing; ” but it 

has also other ways of expressing this idea, as by “to 

remain,” “to take,” f^OTW “ to be ended,” id. 

G. “ to have finished doing.” B. the same, as 

“ I have done giving.” O. uses ?rnC> as 
“I have done eating,” § “That business is 

quite finished.” B. also uses “ throw,” in this sense, as 
“ They have done speaking.” 

8. Marathi has two verbs not used in the other languages, 
and which are employed in many senses, and the 

distinction between which appears to be, at times, hard to draw. 
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The illustrations given, however, show that each word is faith¬ 
ful to its original meaning; and consequently 

means “put,” while Tr^%*=Bn'’r, and means “throw away.” 
These two words stand to each other in the same contrast as % 
and ^ in H., thus f “ Fold up this cloth 

and lay it by,” “Tie up that cow” (having 

tied, put), but rflT'^1 TRi “ Give him up his 

book” (/'.e. “give it him and let him- go”), a' ^q^»i 37^5 
“ Root up that tree ” (i.e. “uproot and throw away ”). 

9. tfix: “do,” is used in the sense of repetition or continuance, 
in n. with the perfect part., as'^1*17 '(iTHl “he always comes,” 

^ ^ f^*IT “ Why do you keep on doing so 

In Sindhi this sense is obtained by repeating the verb in the 
required tense after itself in the conjunctive partici 2 )le, as 
^ ^ tjgt “ Even that, that letter I read over 

and over again” (Trumpp, p. 343), where the participle has 
the emphatic ^ added to it. G., like H., uses with the in¬ 
flected form of the p.p., as “to keep on doing,” ^t^TT 

“to keep on reading.” The various uses of Avr/id in 
forming compounds both with nouns and verbs are so numerous 
and peculiar, that they cannot be inserted here, but must be 
sought for in the dictionaries of the respective languages, and, 
still better, by those who have the opportunity, from the mouth 
of the people. 

10 . “remain,” differs from in that it implies con¬ 

tinuance in a state, while implies repetition of an action. 
In H. and P., with the conjunctive participle, as “to 

remain sitting,” % 5 r “ They are going on with their play ; ” 

also with the present participle, as “ The river 

flows on continually,” lahitur et lahetur. There is a curious 
phrase in Hindi, afTlTT (literally, “to remain going”) 

used for “ to be lost and gone,” as an euphemism for death; 
thus «rnT dai 1 “Hy father is dead (has passed 
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away); ” also for loss of things, as ^ WTrlT TIT 

“All his property is gone.” I do not find this idiom in the 
sister languages. 

Sindhi uses TW^ sense of continuance, as Tf^ 

t^TfirRjTirw “ He goes on travelling in fatigue from Egypt 
and Syria” (Trumpp, p. 344). The same sense is produced by 
“to turn, wander,” as “Bijalu 

goes on grazing the horses” {ib.). In both cases the principal 
verb is in the present participle. 

G. employs which is its version of with conjunctive 
participle for continuance, as “ to remain doing,” and 

with the present participle in the sense of completion, as 
“ he ascends completely.” 

This ancillary is truer to its original meaning in M., where 
it implies leaving off, refraining, with the genitive of the 
future participle, as ?rfTT«n^ Tiff^ “ be left off beating.” 
This sense recalls that of Skr. ■^f^= “ deprived of.” 

B. and 0. do not use this verb as an ancillary. B. substi¬ 
tutes for it and 0. 

11. “fall,” implies generally accident, as in H. 

“ to know,” “ to be found out” (i.e. “ to be known 

by an accident ”), as cfii ^ xit ifl f ^ 
“If his fault should be found out, then we, too, shall 
not escape.” So also in G., as “to stick to,” wagin' 

“ to become attached to, to get caught in.” M. uses it 


with the dative of the future participle, as ^WTTT^ 

%xn “On accoimt of your being 

attacked with fever, I //are to waste my time in travelling,” 
literally, “ to me the throwing away of journeys falls.” Here 


the sense is that of necessity, as also in ^ ^ 

“ if you marry a wife, you wHl have to set up 
house.” The same idea is expressed in H. by adding to the 
infinitive, as ^ “ You will have to go (whether 
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you like it or not)so also in B. where it also 

implies subjection, or falling into a state, as \n;T “he got 

caught,” as 'TTT “ Hearing that 

Sundar had been caught, Bidya falls to the ground ” (Bharat 
B.-S. 359, where there is a pun on the double use of the 
phrase), tlf% 5 r “he fell asleep,” JTTTT “he caught 

a thrashing.” The same in O., as VTT (for ^rfw) 

“ he has been caught.” 

This verb sometimes precedes the principal verb in the sense 
of doing a thing accidentally, and is then put in the past parti¬ 
ciple. In this sense I would explain the sentence quoted by 
Kellogg (p. 195) X[^ IPST f^iCflT ’«rr “ A tiger happened to 
be prowling about,” literally, “ a tiger fallen was prowling,” 
the word “ fallen ” being used to express accidentally arriving. 
In P. the verb takes the form (= tja^), and the p.p. is 

thus they say ^ ft}^ f “Ho is engaged in eat¬ 
ing,” where the sense is rather that of continuance; when put 
after the principal verb, it implies setting to work at a thing, 
as HK’TT “ to walk,” ^ P^TSTT “to set out on a journey.” So 
also in Sindhi, where the verb has the form the con¬ 

junctive participle xjt; or precedes another verb with the 
sense of emphasis or energy, as ^ft fw?T^ ^ Tti ^ 

f?ni “ Buy those goods which do not grow old ” (Trumpp, 
p. 341) ; here means rather “do not happen to become,” 

“are not likely to become.” the conjunctive of 4si<!j<!i “to 

lift,” is used in the same way, but the two verbs appear to be 
contrasted much as le and de in H., khant being used where 
activity, pai where receptiveness or accident is implied. Thus 
“to set to work writing,” “he sets 

himself to play (music).” The past participle is also 

prefixed with much the same effect, as ^ 

“ In it flashes like lightnings are found ” (or 
“take place,” or “appear;” Trumpp, ih.). 

12. The above are the principal, if not the whole, of the 
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ancillaries in general use. There are, indeed, a few others, but 
their use is restricted to one or other of the languages. Thus 
HT«IT “ to find,” is used with an infinitive in Hindi in the sense 
of being able, or being permitted, to do a thing. The verb in 
this construction is neuter, as “ I was 

not allowed to see him,” J?? ^ “ You 

will not be permitted to go inside the house; ” so also in B. 

xrn[ *11 “ I am not able to read,” that is, not because I do 
not know how to read, but because I cannot find leisure, or 
cannot get the book. 

“to throw,” is used in H. with verbs implying injury 
to show that force also was used, as— 

“ to strike,” TfR; “ to kill.” 

rH'S'Il “ to break,” “ to dash in pieces.” 

“ to cut,” ^ST^PTT “ to cut down, hack, hew.” 

There are, besides, numerous combinations of two verbs, in 
which the latter of the two does all the work, the former re¬ 
maining unchanged; but for these the reader is referred to the 
Dictionary, though, as far as I have seen, Molesworth’s Marathi 
dictionary is the only one where they will be found fully 
treated. 



CHAPTEE V. 

OTHER VERBAL FORMS. 

CONTEXTS.—§ 73. The Conjhnctive Participle.— § 74. The Infinitive. 
§ 75 . The Agent.—§ 76. Sindhi Verbs with Pronominal Suffixes.— 
$ 77. Conjugation op Stems Ending in Vowels in Hindi, Panjabi, and 
Sindhi .—§ 78. The same in Marathi.—§ 79. The same in Bangali and 
Oriya. 

§ 73. The participles of the present, past, and future, being 
used in the formation of tenses, it has been foimd necessary to 
depart from the natural order of the verb, and to discuss them 
in Chapter III. There remains, however, a very widely used 
and important participle, which is not employed to form a tense. 
From the fact that it is used to connect one clause with another, 
and thus helps the native speaker or writer to build up those 
interminable sentences of which he is so fond, it has been 
called, very appropriately, the Conjunctive Participle. It 
impKes “ having done,” and the sense of the clause in which it 
is used remains incomplete imtil another clause containing a 
finite verb is added; thus, instead of saying, “Next morning he 
woke and arose, bathed, ate, dressed, collected his goods, loaded 
them on his camel, bade farewell to his friend, and started on 
his journey,” the Indian languages would say, “Having woken, 
having risen, having bathed, having eaten, having dressed, 
having collected his goods, having loaded them on his camel, 
having bidden farewell to his friend, having started on his 
journey, he went.” 

Sanskrit has two forms of this participle, one in 5^1 > as 
“ having been,” the other in as “ having met.” Each 
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of these forms has left descendants in the modern languages, 
and although the form in ya is, in classical Sanskrit, restricted, 
for the most part, to compound verbs, yet this peculiarity has 
been overlooked in the spoken languages, and simple verbs, as 
well as compound ones, are treated as having this form also. 

Thus in Prakrit we find Skr. “having heard,” 

as well as “ having gone out.” So also 

“having given,” “having 

stolen,” “having gone,” = “having 

sprinkled,” “having taken.” 

In Old-Hindi this participle ends in i, as “having done,” 
“having gone,” which is apparently the Prakrit form 
with loss of the final a, thus— 

^ 31^ II 5ft ii 

“ Having heard the paper. King Prithiraj was glad, being pleased.” 

—Pr. E. xii. 52. 

Chand, however, in his more archaic passages, uses a form in 
ya, and one in aya, as— 

W5: ii 

II 

WSf II 

5JIT*T II 

“ Taking possession of the earth, like a garden plot, 

Irrigating it with the fullness of the Veda, as with water. 
Having placed good seed in its midst. 

Up sprung the shoot of knowledge.”—Pr. E. i. 4. 

Here “having made,” and WrfW f^^I=mod. jftJT 44,4 
“having made (or taken) possession,” “having watered,” 

“having placed.” 

Mediaeval Hindi has regularly the form ending in as '5J5T 
^ “Having heard the gentle mystic speech of 
Eama” {Tuld, Ram. Balk. 113), Qfsrt trfs I “Sages 

having read the Veda erred as to its qualities” (Kabir, Earn. 
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34, 1), ^ W ^ ^ ^ »IT^ II “The re¬ 

ligion that is opposed to devotion (bhakti), all that having 
made (i.e. having declared), irreligion he sang ” (Bhaktamal, 
Mul. 30). 

From the habitual neglect of final short vowels, it results 
that this participle often appears in the form of the bare stem, 
as in the verbs with ancillaries given above, and this form, 
appearing to he not sufficiently distinct, a secondary form has 
arisen, which is now the ordinary one in modern Hindi. This 
consists of adding ejnc, and even to 

the stem, namely, the conjunctive participle of ^{^•TT “ to do ; ” 
as “ having seen,” “ having gone.” The first of 

these forms % is softened from which, again, is from cRf^, the 
older form of the conjunctive part, of and is used in the 

mediaeval poets and in Braj and the rustic dialects to this day. 
Thus Kabir ^ ftT TTO II 

“Saving made many kinds of appearances {maya), Hari has 
arranged the sport and pastime (of the world;” Hindola, 16). 
It having thus become customary to add the participle of 
to all verbs, it has been added to giT; itself, thus making 
and oR^eji'^, and this reduplicated form again is added to other 
verbs. In all the dialects we find such forms as 

snd even apocopated as Grarhwali f||f<,3R and 
“ having beaten. ” Kumaoni has a curious compound form 
“ having beaten,” which is probably the old form JTTnc 
with^?; “time” (Skr. %5lT), literally, “at the time of beating.” 

In the case of the common verb ho, the conjunctive parti¬ 
ciple, like the future, takes in Old-Hindi the forms and g, 
especially the latter, as ^ | “ Guru- 

bhakta alone could not remain apart ” [sak ancillary with con¬ 
junctive of ^o=“could be;” Bhaktamdl, 116, 1), 

^5 S ^rni “ The night becomes as dark as a well ” (Kabir, 
Earn. 16, 4), *rT^ ^ ^ S “Very great men came” 
(lit. “having become very great;” ib. 17, 6). 
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P. is the same as H., and with the latter closely agrees 
O., which forms this participle by short t, as “having 
seen.” This form also appearing too indefinite, in ordinary 
conversation they add often pronounced as 

“having seen.” 0. has also another, and in the classical 
speech the only admissible, form in iVe, as ?rrfT% “having 
beaten,” which is also used in B., and in both appears to be the 
old locative case of the past participle, and is thus literally “in 
having beaten.” The old form of the locative case having in 
0. fallen into disuse, the same has taken place in the participle; 
thus arise the forms ™ having seen,” and 

“from having seen,” which are respectively the locative and 
ablative, formed after the modem fashion by adding ■ 37 ^ and 
3n5, the initial sjBable of which is rejected (Vol. II. p. 274). 

B. has, besides the form in t7e, one in /ya, which approaches 
closer to the Prakrit, as “having fallen,” 

“having sat,” “having seized.” This latter form is 

that which is used to string together long sentences, in prefer¬ 
ence to the form in iVe, which is used more in short sentences. 
Thus Bharat— 

^rrf% ii 

“ Another craftily looks, repeatedly turning round. 

Like a bird in a cage walks round and round.” 

—Bidya-S. 246. 

literally, “ having turned, having turned, looks,” and “ having 
twisted round, walks.” 

S. has four forms for this participle. Neuter verbs take the 
ending i, as “ having returned; ” active and causal verbs 
have as “ having rubbed,” both of which correspond to 
the Pr. ending ia. Less widely used is a form in io or yo, as 
having returned,” “ having washed,” which is 

identical with the p.p.p. Thirdly, the inserted jja of Prakrit 
reappears here, as from “to lift,” “having lifted.” 
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Lastlj", S. follows tlie example of II., and adds the con- 
jimctive of “ to do,” as “ having returned.” 

G. resembles S., having its conjunctive in t, as “ having 
become.” Ordinarily it puts this participle in the objective 
case, adding the postposition"^, often dropping the anuswara, 
• as or “having done,” “having given.” As 

G. makes no distinction between i and i, this is often written 
with short i, as 

M. stands quite alone, having its conjunctive in ^f^T, as 
“ having gone,” “ having been.” This is some¬ 

times written ^*1, and in the poets takes an increment, and 
appears as as gfflMTSlV II 

(Tuk. Abh. 1888) “ What is the good of my going to you ? ” 
(literally, “I near you having come, what?”) 

^ II rlT^^f JTITIJ 1 “ Having seen men in fine 

clothes and ornaments, I am ready to die at once ” (ih.). 

This form is the old Maharashtri Pr. form in Bnn, shortened 
from Skr. ^* 1 , accusative of WT (Lassen, p. 367), and has 
undergone singularly little change. I see in this a confirma¬ 
tion of the belief that modern Marathi is really the represen¬ 
tative of the Maharashtri Prakrit, for it is only in Maharashtri 
that the conjunctive in una, tuna, is found. All the prose 
dialects without distinction take forms of the conjunctive 
derived from the Skr. -ya ; this consideration seems to be fatal 
to the theory (Trumpp, p. 283; V. Taylor, p. 114, § 256) which 
would derive the G. conjunctive in ine from M. una. Setting 
aside the absence of any analogy for a change from ii to « in 
such a connection, there is abundant evidence that G. is, by 
origin, a Rajput dialect belonging to that large group of 
dialects which we roughly class under the name of Hindi, and 
Sastri Yrajlal (G. Bh. It. p. 3) points out the great gulf that 
exists between G. and M., as also the close connection of G. 
with the northern dialects. We have therefore strong reasons 
for not looking to M. for the origin of any G. form. The 
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latter lias, like the rest of the eastern Hindi group, Saurasent 
for its parent, and the form in -ine, when compared with that 
in I in the same language, points clearly to the Sauraseni con¬ 
junctive in ia with a modern case-postposition ne or tien added. 

§ 74. The Infinitive is, in all the languages, a verbal noun • 
declined throughout all the cases of the noun. Its numerous 
forms may all be grouped under two general types, which may 
be called the Ba, and the Na types respectively. 

The Ba type is found in the rustic dialects of Hindi, in 
Bangali, Oriya, and Gujarati, and is declined as a noun. It 
occurs in the oldest Hindi poems. Chand has it in— 

^ ^ I wrff II 

“ If any one makes delay, he comes to strike him.”—Pr. E. i. 198. 

^ ^ II 

“ Eising up, rushed to fight.”— ih. i. 254. 

It takes the junction-vowel i, and in these passages is in the 
accusative case. It may be rendered “ to or for the purpose of 
fighting.” This form does not once occur in the Eamaini 
of Kabir, and only rarely in his other works. I have 
noted to cross over, to urge on,” 

in the Rekhtas. It is more common in Braj, and in Tulsi 
Das’s Ramayan, where, besides the form with junction-vowel i, 
as “ to break,” occurs also a shorter form in ab, as 

“ to return.” In the dialects (Kellogg, p. 241) occur the 
following {mar “strike”) ;— 

Braj ?rrfT^> East Rajput West Rajp. id. Old-Purbi 

Avadhi, and Riwai id. 

In Gujarati, this is the only form of the infinitive. It is 
decKned as an adjective for all three genders, thus— 

Sing. m., n. 

m., o^/., n. “ to bring ” or “ the act of bringing.” 
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and agrees with the object, as mentioned in § 52, where it is 
used to constitute a tense. In the neuter singular it performs 
the functions of a simple infinitive, as “ to sing,” 

“ to do.” 

In Oriya it is the ordinary infinitive, as “ to sit,” and, 

though without gender, is declined for case, as— 


Gen. “of sitting,” 

Loc. “in sitting,”! 

Acc. to or for I 

sitting,” j 


Abl. “from sit-/ 

ting,” 


■Jiff “this is a place of 

sitting,” i.e. “a fit place to sit in.” 

in sitting nothing 
will become,” i.e. “ you will do no good 
by sitting still.” 

“ for sitting it will become,” 
i.e. “ you will have to, or must, sit.” 
'^nfW^TT “he came to see.” 

from sitting 

there a chill will attack,” i.e. “ if you 
sit there, you will catch cold.” 


Bengali does not use this form as its ordinary infinitive, 
having utilized for that purpose the locative of the present 
participle, as “to be” (lit. “in being”), “to 

remain,” “ to go; ” but it is used in the genitive case to 

form a sort of gerund or verbal noun, as qrra 

“It is the time of sowing, or for sowing, seed.” More common 
still is its employment with or “for the sake 

of,” as ^ “ for the sake of seeing,” qift^ 

“ for the sake of doing.” 

The infinitive of the Gipsies ends in ava, and probably 
belongs to this group. Paspati writes kerava “to do,” lava “to 
take,” d&va “to give,” sovava “to sleep,” mangdva “to ask,” 
ruv&va “to weep,” which may be transliterated perhaps 

respectively. These are words 
of the Chingana or Turkish Gipsies. Those in Bohemia ap- 
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parently drop the final a and shorten the a, as chorav “to steal” 
kerav “ to do ” (qjT( ; q), chinmv “ to tear 
Those in Wallachia appear to pronounce the termination as 
ao or ?), as jao “ to go ” (^rNt), “ to eat ” 

“to drink” (q^).' 

In all these languages the idea of an infinitive glides off 
imperceptibly into that of a verbal noun, and the JBa form thus 
reveals its origin from the Sanskrit future passive participle in 
fjgf, from which, as we have seen in Ch. III. § 51, many tenses 
are formed. 

The type occurs in Hindi, as also in P. S. M. It has 
two forms in H., one archaic and poetical ending in ana, the 
other modern and classical in nd. The first of these two forms 
I would derive from the Sanskrit verbal noun in anam, as 
“doing,” “falling.” It is in frequent use, imin- 
flected, throughout the poets, thus— 

“Having plotted (o stop his virility.”—Pr. K. i. 178. 

II 

“ He made preparation to go.” — ih. xx. 28. 

^ 3|Tf^ II 

“ To join battle a terrible warrior.”— ih. xx. 31. 

^ ?frf% ^ *rrt n 

“I speak truth, suffer me to go, mother.”—Tulsi-Kam. S.-k. 7. 

TT*r ^ II 

“ They go to see the hill and forest of Ram.”— ib. Ay-k. 91. 

It is unnecessary to give more instances of this very common 
form. It stiU survives in Kanauji, as “ to strike.” The 

other form in was anciently written and is always so 
written in Braj, as “to strike, to come.” This 

form I now agree with Hoemle in deriving from the Sanskrit 

' Miklosich, Zigeoner Europa’s, part ii. p. 9. 
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future participle in aniya, so that from through Pr. 

and would come Old-H. M. and 

P- Ij however, would refer the S. to the verbal 

noun in anam, because the final vowel is short, and, as in all 
similar nouns, reproduces the final o = u of the a-stem (see 
Hoemle’s essay in J.A.S.B. vol. 42, p. 59, etc.). The two 
forms of the infinitive are thus analogous in re.spect of their 
derivation, and the fact of the existence side by side of two 
sets of forms with precisely similar meaning is explained by 
that of there being two participles of similar meaning in 
Sanskrit, both of which have left descendants. 

Under these altered lights I must withdraw the opinion 
formerly held by me as to the origin of the infinitive in na. 
That in ana is now obsolete, except in Kanauji, and the na 
form is declined as a noun in a, making its oblique in e, as 
karne kd “of doing,” karne men “in doing.” In M. the infini¬ 
tive is also declined as a noun of the sixth declension (Vol. II. 
p. 192), thus gen. karanyd chu “of doing,” dat. karanyd Id “to 
doing.” In Sindhi, however, the infinitive vindicates its claim 
to be considered as a descendant of the verbal noun in anam by 
exhibiting the declension of masculines [i.e. neuters) in u ; the 
oblique ends consequently in a, as ginhana jo “of buying,” 
ginhana men “in buying,” etc. This would not be the case 
were the S. infinitive derived from the participle in aniya. 

M. has an infinitive peculiar to itself ending in as 
“ to die,” which is comparatively little used, and only with the 
present tense. I am unable to suggest any thoroughly satis¬ 
factory explanation of this form which does not appear to have 
any analogy in the cognate languages. It may be the only 
descendant of the Skr. infinitive in turn, with elision of the i, 
but this is somewhat doubtful. To this place must also be 
referred the B. infinitive or verbal noun in d, as “ to do,” 
or “ the act of doing,” which, after stems ending in a vowel, 
appears as the y of which is not pronounced; thus 
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pronounced “howa, “dewa.” The origin of this form 

is not clear to me, hut it is probably connected with the parti¬ 
ciple in ?T5J. 

§ 75. On the basis of the infinitive in na is formed the agent. 
This, in Hindi, is made by adding to the oblique of the infini¬ 
tive the words flTT; as “a doer,” 

“ a seer.” Of these the former is apparently Skr. “ pro¬ 
tector, keeper.” Thus Skr. “cowherd,” becomes H. 

; as to the latter there is some difference of opinion, some 
would derive it from Skr. “ holder,” others from 

“ doer.” I myself incline to the latter view ; the ^ would he 
elided when it ceased to be initial, and its place supplied by 
which is often used to fill an hiatus. This is Trumpp’s opinion 
(Grammar, p. 75), who shows that in 8. this form of the agent 
exists as hdro or Adn<=respectively I'&raka and kdra, as in— 

“ to create,” (^) “ creator,” 

“ to write,” f^TSnUft (’S) “ «riter,” 

also in its original form of kdro or kdru, with nouns, as 
“ quarrel,” “ quarreUer.” 

Kellogg (p. 245) refers to the phrase in Chand’s 

first verse as confirming the derivation from fiut this 

identification rests on a translation of that verse very confi¬ 
dently put forward by a writer whose high estimate of himself 
as a translator of Hindi has not yet been confirmed by the 
opinion of scholars in general. The translation in this par¬ 
ticular instance is extremely uncertain, and no argmnent can 
he based on it. 

Hindi has also an agent in as “a doer,” 

“ a keeper,” which is shortened from a dialectic form 

of ^■RTT- It is confined almost to rustic speech, though the 
shorter form is not uncommon in the poets. H. 

may he added also to nouns, to imply the doer of an action, or 
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the person who takes care of a thing, in which latter respect 
the original meaning of pdlaka is well preserved. Thus 
“ oil® I'^lio tekes care of a horse.” So also in P. 
“husband,” i.e. one who takes care of or maintains the 
house, and still more frequently /• “ wife.” Sindhi 

changes ^ to ^ more stto, and has as “ house¬ 
holder,” from “house,” and “giver,” from 

“to give,” H. 

Chand uses the form in'^X;, shortened from ^TTT> to make a 
sort of future participle, in the verb ^ “ be.” Thus— 

fr?: iY«TfTT «Y»n ^ ii 

“ The rape of Sita, which was to he, takes place.”—Pr. R. iii. 27. 
Also— 

H fRfTT II 

Os 

“ Thou knowiag something of futurity.” — ih. sxi. 92. 

x[^ ^ I mfi f II 

“It is written thus as destined to he, the plan which Alha has spoken.” 

— ib. jii. 94. 

Probably, also, to this place belongs the affix in words 
like q j.c(| ^ “ a village accountant,” the ^ being an indication 
of a lost oB, from slfr(Y “doer.” 

In M. and G. this form loses its initial consonant, and ap¬ 
pears simply as dra. In G. it is incorporated into one word 
with the verbal noun in ana, of which, except in this con- 
jvmction, no traces remain. Thus from “ to be,” comes 
iY’ITT “one who is.” But, just as in the Old-H. fY^TfT'^, the 
sense of futurity has usurped the place of the original idea of 
agency, and hondr now means “he who, or that which, is to 
he,” as fY«i'n; ^ ^ I ?ni ^'Ysn ^IfY ^Y^ ll “ That 
which in truth is (destined) to be, comes to pass, except truth 
there is nothing else ” (Samaldas, Leckey, p. 64). It also takes 
the long 0 , as or that which is about to become,” 

from “to become,” tpBHTT “that which is able,” from 
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“ to be ableand is in practice used simply as a remote 
future tense, less immediate in its action than tbe simple future 
of tbe sa type, but equally common. Thus 

?TT'^«nT “ Tor this very reason we are about to kill thee 
^cTT^tT “ He will never forsake his 

religion,” in other words, “ he is not a forsaker (H. 
of, or one who is likely to forsake, his religion; ” ^ 

f “ Having killed another, I teas about 
to enjoy happiness,” literally, “I was becoming an enjoyer ” 
(Leckey, p. 161). 

It is probably owing to the absence of any derivative of the 
verbal noim in ana that the grammar-writers have failed to 
understand the true origin of this form, and have supposed it 
to be composed of the verbal stem and a suffix nar or ndro, so 
that chhodanaro is by them divided chhoda-naro, instead of 
chhodan{a)-{h)&ro. 

A similar misapprehension has occurred in M. In that lan¬ 
guage, also, dr, drd, are used, added to the infinitive in to 
make, not a noun of the agent, but a future participle, so far, 
at least, as the meaning goes. Thus from come 
“ a doer,” and ^f^TinTr, oW- these are used in 

the sense of ‘‘ one who is about to do,” as in G. So 
is “the people who are coming,” i.e. “who are expected to 
come.” Godbol, at p. 109 of his excellent Marathi Grammar, 
indicates rightly the origin of this tense, and illustrates it by 
such nouns as Skr. Pr- Other 

grammarians, however, still speak of “the participle in TjfTTr.” 

This noun, used, as above explained, participially, is employed 
to form compound tenses, § 62. In H. and P. the noun in wdld 
(not raid) is used in a future sense, as ^ “he was 

just about to go.” This is not perhaps a classical phrase, but 
it is one which one hears a dozen times a day from the mouths 
of people of all classes. 

In 0. one also hears a form in tcdld added to the infinitive. 
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as “a receiver.” I suspect, however, that this is 

a recent introduction from the Hindi. There is no ic in Oriya, 
and in trjdng to express the sound, they imitate the Bengalis, 
and put that form of ^ which it has as the last member of a 
nexus (the ya-phala as they call it), behind an ■^. They pro¬ 
nounce this extraordinary combination wa, and not oya, as it 
should be. The natural genius of the language has no form 
for the agent; instead of saying “ the speaker,” they would 
say, “ he who speaks,” or, if educated, would use the Sanskrit 
agent in rT. 

B. had, in its original state, apparently no noun of the agent. 
In modern times, recourse has been had to Sanskrit agents, 
which have been used whenever required, but colloquially it 
is easy to do without a nomen agent is, by slightly varying the 
arrangement of the sentence, and this is generally the course 
pursued. Such forms as “doer,” ^TfTT “giver,” used in 
literature, are, of course, Sanskrit pure and simple, and as such 
do not concern our present inquiry. 

§ 76. The pronominal suffixes which are peculiar to Sindhi 
among the languages of the Indian group are also affixed to 
verbs, and, indeed, much more copiously used in that connection 
than with nouns. At Vol. II. p. 334, these suffixes, as applied 
to nouns, were briefly treated; they require more elaborate 
handling under verbs. It was mentioned, at the place cited 
above, that in this respect Sindhi allied itself with the neigh¬ 
bouring Aryan group of the Iranian languages, especially with 
Persian and Pashtu. I am not in a position to analyze the 
Persian and Pashtu analogies, and with respect to the latter 
language, though Trumpp has shown (Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. 
vol. xxiii. p. 1) that it is in many respects more closely aUied 
to the Indian than to the Iranian group, yet it is so evidently a 
border language, transitional between the two, that to admit it 
to the present work would carry me beyond the limits of my 
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undertaking. It will suffice merely to notice, without attempt¬ 
ing to discuss, the suffixes of that language as they occur in 
analogy with Sindhi. 

These suffixes are used to bring the object of the verb’s 
action into one word with it, and may he thus considered as 
datives, accusatives, or whatever case expresses the nature of 
the action of any particular verb. They are the same in form 
as those attached to nouns, and stand thus in comparison with 
Persian and Pashto: 


SIS-GULAR. PLURAL. 


Sindhi 1. f?T 

2-T 

3. ft. 

1.^,^ 

2.^ 

3. ft, 5t 

Persian 1. .1 

r 


3. M. 
ur' 

l-U 

2.ui 


Pashto 1. me 

2. de 

3. e. 

1. mu,nm 

2. mu 

3. e. 


Taking the aorist of the active verb as the simplest tense, we 
find the suffix simply added without effecting any phonetic 
changes in the termination of the verb. Thus— 

Sing. 1. “ I let go,” with suff. of 2 sing. “ I let 

thee go,” “ I let him go,” with suff. of 2 pi. 

“ I let you go,” “I let them go.” 

Sing. 2. “ thou lettest go,” with suff. of 1 sing. “ thou 

lettest me go,” and so on. 

PI. 3. ^ “ they let go,” with suff. of 3 sing, “ they 

let him go,” and so on. 

The imperative is treated exactly in the same way. The 
respectful form takes in the singular in this connection, 
not as “Please to let me go,” “Please 

to let him go.” 

In the participial tenses a still greater variety of forms re¬ 
sults from the change of the termination for gender in the third 
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person singular and plural. The first person, however, also 
undergoes changes. Thus, in the present participle used as a 
future, “ I shall be,” m., becomes and 

“ I shall be,” /., becomes So that we get forms— 

m, “ I shall be to thee,” “ I shall be to him ” 

/• “ I shall be to you, “ I shall be to them."’ 

So, also, the plurals »l, and ^fe('3i'yY “we shall be,” 

become respectively and The second person 

remains unchanged, merely affixing the personal suffixes. In 
the third person m. is shortened to and/. to 
or ; pi. m. becomes except with the suffix of the 
first person plural, as “they shall be to us,” but 

“ they shall be to you pi. ./I remains unchanged. 

The past participle used as a perfect tense undergoes analo¬ 
gous changes. Thus— 

1 Sing. wi. “ I was,” becomes ^t^t> as 1 " a® thee.” 

“ I was to him.” 

1 PI. OT. ^^troT“weweie,” „ .. ^^?if%“we wereto them.” 

„ /. » .. “ we were to you.” 

©s. ©V ©s. ©> ©V 

The second and third persons remain almost unchanged. In 
active verbs, hotvever, where only the 3 sing, is used, owing to 
the objective construction, a somewhat different system prevails. 
The subject, which in other languages is put in the instru¬ 
mental, may in S. be indicated by a suffix, and the object being 
also shown by a suffix, it arises that the verb may have two 
suffixes at the same time. Thus “I forsook thee,” would be in 
H.lf % ^ ^ lit. “ by me thee forsaken,” where the 

subject is in the instrumental, and the object in the accusative, 
case, the verb {Le. participle) being left in the masc. singular, 
because there is no neuter in H. In M., which has a neuter. 
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the Bhava or impersonal construction is used, as 
“ by me to thee released,” as though it \Fere a me tibi relktum 
(est). Sindhi expresses this sentence by one word 
i.e. cJiJiadio-man-i — “ forsaken-by me-thee.” Thus there arises 
a long string of forms for every possible combination of the 
agent and the object. A few may be given as examples; a full 
range will be found by those who desire to pursue the question 
further in Trumpp (p. 371) : 

“ I have forsaken him.” 

“ he has forsaken him.” 

“ he caused him to sit.” 
they said to her.” 

“ she said to them.” 

The suffixes denoting the agent are sing, and ^ pi., which 
Trumpp considers to be shortened from “ by him,” instr. 
of ^ “this,” and “by them,” instr. pi. of ^ “that,” 
respectively. 

A curious proof of the antiquity of these complicated forms 
with suffixes is afforded by the fact, that in connection with 
them the 3 sing, aorist of ^ appears still in its old Pr. 
form of § 59. This form exists only in combina¬ 

tion with the pronominal suffixes, whereas the ordinary form 
is used both with and without suffixes. Thus they say 
and ■^arfjT “ there is to me,” as in the line— 

irt ii 

“ There is to me a secret matter, come near, then I will tell it.” 

—Trumpp, p. 350. 

It is used just as in Latin “est mihi,” in the sense of “I have,” 
as “I have,” (for “thou hast,” “he 

has,” (for “we have,” “ye have,” 'WN 

“ they have.” It is incorrect to say with Trumpp (Joe. cit.) 
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that atha has in S. “ been transferred to the plural.” The verb 
remains in the 3 sing, throughout, and takes suffixes of both 
numbers and all three persons. 

In the compound tenses the suffixes are attached to the 
auxiliaries, leaving the principal verb unchanged. Both single 
and double suffixes are used in this way, just as with the simple 
and participial tenses. Thus “ thou hadst made,” 

^ lit (for 

tf^lTTlt “He looked towards that servant whom he had pre¬ 
viously instructed,” literally, “ Which servant previously by 
him instructed, to that (one) by him looked” (Trumpp, 
p. 379). 

It is tempting to look for the origin of this habit of using 
suffixes to the Semitic languages, which, from the early con¬ 
quests of the Arabs in Persia and Sindh, may have had an 
influence upon the speech of those countries. On the other 
hand, however, the presence of a precisely similar habit in 
Italian and Spanish, seems to show that there exists a tendency 
to such constructions even in the Aryan family; for I suppose 
that even if we see in the Spanish forms a trace of Arab 
influence, no such motive power can be argued for any part 
of Italy, unless it be Sicily. 

In Italian there are separate forms for the suffixed personal 
pronouns, and when used with a verb in the imperative or 
infinitive, these suffixed forms are incorporated into the verb; 
thus they say rispondetewi “answer me” parlate//*' “ speak to 
him,” date/e “ give her,” imaginarfo “ to imagine it,” offriteci 
“ ofier us.” Double suffixes are also used, as assicurateweewe 
“assure me of it,” Aaieglielo “give it to him,” mandategr/ie/o 
“ send them to him.” 

So also in Spanish, vino a reime “he came to see me,” vengo 
a soccorrerfe “ I come to help thee,” quiero castigaros “ I will 
punish goii,” dejeme “let me go,” pasandonie “as I was passing,” 
escriba/e “write to him,” di/cs “tell them.” Here, also, double 
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suffixes may be used, as Aeeivtelo “to tell it thee,” mostrad«os& 
“ sbow her to us.” 

It is noticeable, however, that this habit in Italian and 
Spanish is modern, and does not exist in Latin, any more than 
it does in Sanskrit. Is it, then, a result of the confusion of 
forms that sprung into existence simultaneously with the decay 
of the old sj'nthetic system, or is it an adoption of a Semitic 
principle ? Diez finds the origin of the suffixed pronouns in 
shortened forms of the dative and accusative of Latin, which 
were already in use in the classical period.^ It remains, how¬ 
ever, to be explained how this peculiarity arose in the Romance 
group, in one member of the Iranian, and two members of the 
Indian group, only, and nowhere else in all the wide range of 
the Indo-European family. 

§ 77. Having now gone through all the forms of the modern 
Indian verb, the subject may be closed by some remarks on the 
way in which the terminations are added to those verbal stems 
which end in a vowel. So many of these terminations begin 
with vowels, that a hiatus necessarily ensues, and the modern 
languages, though they do not, as a rule, object to a hiatus, do 
in this particular make occasional efforts to avoid it. 

Hindi stems end only in long vowels—d, i, u, e, o. Some 
grammarians call those stems which end in a long vowel open 
roots, and those which end in a consonant close roots. This 
terminology has nothing to recommend it, and there is no 
advantage in retaining it. The tenses whose terminations 
begin with vowels are the aorist, future, imperative, and past 
participle. 

Before terminations beginning with u or o, no attempt is 
made to soften the hiatus, but before a and e there is sometimes 
inserted a ?! or ■^. As types may be taken the stems ^ “go,” 


^ Grumm. d. Eoraanischen Sprachen, vol. ii. p.85, et seqq. 
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ift “ drink,” ^ “ toucli,” ^ “give,” and ^ “sow.” The aorist 
of these five is as follows ;— 


SINGULAR. 


1- wr® 

2. wTf. 5rrf , arra 

3. id. 

1- 

2. Tfff. 

3. id. 

1. 

©N. 


3. id. 

1. 

2. f 

3. id. 

1- fTs 

2. fff. 

3. id. 


PLURAL. 


I. •all li, WTf I ^i«4 

2. 

3- 

I. tff^' 

2. xfl’ssft 

3. Tfllj, ^ 


2. W’ff 

Cv. 

3.^ 


2. f ^ 

3. f 

1. . f>Ti 

2. 

3. , ^Ti 


The common stems de and U usually sufi'er contraction by the 
elision of their final vowel, and one more commonly hears do 
“give!” lo “take!” dunga “I will give,” lungd “1 M'iU take,” 
than the full forms. 

The future and imperative follow the same rule as the aorist. 
In the past participle of stems ending in «, is inserted before 
the d of the termination, as ^ “ come,” p.p.p. (W^TT), 

in “find,” HT^, liT “ eat,” ^T?n. But in the poets, especially 
in Tulsi Das, instead of ^ we find commonly inserted. Thus, 
Tiff fffV ^ ^fff “ In this way Bam explained to 

all” (Ay-k. 457). WfT “came,” fMTfT “made,” “found,” 
^rrfT “sang,” for fWT respectively. 

Kabir uses both forms indifferently. Thus in Bam. 48, i. XlfT^n 
“caused to read,” xiT^n “found,” but in the next. Bam. 49, tlTfT 
and WfT- In the fern, sing., however, and in the pi. m. and 
f., the junction-letter f is not used, thus “she came,” 
ffrt; “she made,” fern, sing., masc. pi. As all 
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causals end in d, these forms are of frequent occurrence, and 
sometimes even an ^ is inserted, as In the old ha 

future, the a of the stem and the initial i of the termination 
frequently coalesce into as— 

vHt II 
T^lrr II 
n’rff % II 
fTT^ ^ II 

“For a few days, mother, sustain thy courage, 

Eaghuhir will come with the monkeys. 

Slaying the demons, will carry thee off\ 

The three worlds, liarada and all cJiall sing his praise.” 

—Tulsi, Earn., S.-k. 36. 

where %‘|=grT^|‘, and %'|‘=anxf; so also we 

find “ they will find,” for mod. ipRJT (Tulsi, Earn., 

S.-k. 10). In other places, however, we find the junction-letter 

as xiTWff. , etc. 

In Panjabi the junction-letter for the aorist, imperative, and 
future is regularly as “ he goes,” “ he will go,” 

but before o it is omitted, as WT^ “ go ye,” “ ye will 

go.” For the past participle it is as “ been,” masc. 

sing., and is omitted before e, as “been,” masc. pi. In the 
three first-named tenses the is regularly inserted in pure P., 
but in speaking it is now sometimes, under the influence of 
Hindi, omitted, and is heard instead of the more cha¬ 
racteristic tW. 

In Sindhi all verbal stems end in a vowel, those stems, which 
in other languages end in a consonant, having in that language 
a short a or i. In this class of stems, before the neuter infini¬ 
tive in ^SIW, a ^ is inserted, as xj “fall,” infin. “bow,” 

infin. fsiqiir. Before the active infinitive in no junction- 
letter is employed, as “ measure,” infin. 
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Stems, whether active or neuter, ending in I and u, and some¬ 
times those ending in o, shorten those vowels in the infini¬ 
tive, as— 

iJl “ drink,” infin. 

string-,” ,, 

^ “ wash,” „ 

“ weep,” „ 

fr“be,” „ 

but, on the other hand, ft “carry,” has infin. and 

stems in a, including causals, retain the long vowel, as— 

’TTwlT “ speak,” infin. 

cause to turn,” 

The aorist follows generally the type of the infinitive, re¬ 
taining the short vowel. In the persons ^ is inserted as in P., 
except before « or o; thus “ I fall,” is declined— 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. PI. 1. XI^ 2. Xrft 3. XJ^. 

The ^ may be dropped before 2 and 3 sing., as 'gij “thou 
sayest,” or “he says.” The common verb “to give,” 

undergoes contraction in this, as in all the other languages; 
thus 2 sing, “ thou givest,” not fflj, 3 pi. not 

Verbs ending in d insert xj before u, u, and o, as “ I 

grow old,” xve grow old,” “ye grow old.” 

The imperative and other tenses follow the general rule, 
which maj', for Sindhi, and, to a great extent, for the other 
languages also, he thus stated; the junction-letters are ^ and 
is omitted before vowels of its own organ, as u and o, and 
is omitted before i and e ; before d both are employed, but 
preferentially ^ after short vowels, and iSJ after long ones. 

Thus, in the present participle, which is used as a future, ^ is 
either inserted or omitted, as— 
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“ to fall,” “ falling-.” 

ftniW “ to drink,” “ drinking.” 

“ to wash,” “ "ashing.” 

Contraction also occurs, as “to speak,” 

“ to be,” (^=4^) “ to give. 

The past participle regularly ends in or and the in¬ 
serted ^ is naturally dropped before it, thus— 

makes Tjifj', not 

,1 *1^ » (Old-H. 

If the stem ends in a palatal vowel or consonant, the i of the 
termination is dropped, as— 

“ to become,” not 4- r^fr. 

“ to speak, ” 
to inquire, ” 

Passives naturally drop the euphonic of the active infini¬ 
tive before their palatal junction-vowel, as— 

“ speak,” imperfect Passive Tf^-stUI “ to be spoken.” 
Xl^“fall,” „ tj^, „ “to be fallen.” 

The stems quoted above, as shortening their radical long 
vowel before the termination of the infinitive active, naturally 
retain the long vowel in the passive, as— 

“ drink,” “ to be drunk.” 

■q “ string,” “ to be strung.” 

vt “ wash,” “ be washed.” 

There is very little to notice, in this respect, about G. The 
orthography of that language is still in so unfixed a state, that 
it is impossible to seize upon any principles as to junction- 
letters. One writer will insert them, while another omits them, 
or the same writer will insert them on one page and omit them 
on the next. Thus we find fYu, written in- 
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differently, also and €5?[T[. Until the natives of that pro¬ 
vince make up their minds as to how their language ought to 
he spelt, it is impossible for foreigners to evolve any laws or 
rules on the subject. 

§ 78. Marathi is slightly more sensitive to hiatus, and has 
a greater fondness for the ^-sound than the other languages. 
There exists, consequently, in some persons of certain tenses, a 
system of Sandhi for Tadbhava words and forms, which differs 
in its general principles from that prevailing in Sanskrit. The 
grammar-writers, imfortunately, either omit entirely or only 
casually note these important combinations. The following 
remarks are offered as a contribution to the subject.^ 

The tenses of the M. verb, whose terminations begin with a 
vowel, are the aorist, imperative, future, and subjunctive, also 
the participles present and past, the conjunctive and infinitive. 
These are for the neuter verb; in the active verb the which 
is inserted between the stem and termination, causes a coUision 
of two vowels in the other tenses also. Verbal stems ending in 
all the vowels except a have here to be considered (kha “ eat,” 
pt “ drink,” ghe “ take ”). 

Aorist, (in modern usage past habitual)— 

SIN’GT’LAR. PLURAL. 

1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

1. 2. 3. xftt- 1- 2. WT 3. 

1.^ 2.^ 3.^. 1.^ 2.'EgT 3.^. 

But in the 3 sing. are used, so also in 2 sing., 

and in the 3 pi. the final is elided. In 2 sing, both and '5 
are changed to the palatal semivowel before «, though not 
before u, so that we have 1211, side by side with (not 
tS), ^ (not ^). 

* For the illustrations to this section I have to thank Captain G. A. Jacob, 
Inspector of Schools, Puna, who kindly furnished me ^\ith details which are wanting 
from most of the grammars. 
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In the future there is similarly in 2 pi. 'RTT^, 

and so also in the imperative 2 pi. ■RTT; ^ “ come,” makes 
aorist 2 pi. future and occasionally one hears % aorist 
3 sing, for the more regiilar 

In the subjunctive the semivowel occurs again, as XSTITT, 
^JTRT, hut simply from %. This last verb should, by 
analogy, form ^|efT, but the double y in such a position would 
he unpronounceable, and a single y is therefore exhibited. It 
must not be supposed that the e of ^ has simply been dropped. 

For the potential the termination of the present might 
have been expected to be simply added to the verbal stem, as 
no hiatus would thus be caused. But the origin of this form 
from the Skr. part, in <T5l renders this course impossible. The 
<T of Tfcif having suffered elision, there naturally results an 
hiatus. Thus from Fr- gives naiWW, the first 

^ supplying the place of the lost so that in the potential we 
get not but Similarly 

and even in stems ending in as 1%^ “ write,” 

Stems ending in « preserve the hiatus almost throughout, 
thus dim “ wash ”— 

Aor. (but VTT)- 

Fut. VtfNr. 

Subj. or 'UTRT- 

Pot. 

In the present participle only »T is added, not or as 
and in the past participle the semi¬ 
vowel is generally used, as— 

^ P P- “eaten.” 

% WraT“puton.” 

aft wrrar “ feared.” 

fW .> <«|MI “brought forth.” 

^ „ T?rRT or tWT “ drunk.” 
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Some stems avoid the hiatus by insertion of TT, as 

(see § 47), which is also used in some stems ending with 
a consonant. 

The conjunctive is ^^r*T. These are 

all the forms in which an initial vowel of a termination comes 
in contact with a final stem-vowel, and it wifi, be observed that 
the change of the latter into a semivowel occurs generally 
before a or d, but not before i or u. When the stem-vowel is u 
or 0 , the semivowel is added to, not substituted for, the vowel, 
as in not From this and other instances in 

word-building, and in the formation of the case of the noun, it 
would appear that the labial and palatal vowels are more per¬ 
manent and less liable to change in Marathi than the guttural 
vowel. 

It is somewhat difiicult to follow the author of the Portu¬ 
guese grammar of the Konkani dialect, in consequence of the 
peculiarity of the system of transliteration which he uses, and 
only half explains, but there would appear to be several forms 
peculiar to that dialect. Thus he tells us that ^ makes its past 
part, ijelo or ailo, which latter he calls “ marattismo,” as if all 
Konkani were not Marathi. ^ makes gheilo (perhaps 
as well as glieffo Qhafa ('^) makes qhelo (%^) 

“ outros dizem qhailo ” he adds, “ambos irregulares,” 

though the latter, from a Marathi point of view, would be more 
normal than the actually used J^TITT. Perhaps the author 
would call it a “marattismo.” Generally speaking, it would 
appear from the specimens of Konkani given by Burnell,' that 
the termination of the p.p. consists of etc., added 

to the stem without an intermediate vowel, as “ sat ” 

(M. “fell” (M. “remained” (M. 

TTfHt), and the like. 

The difierences between Konkani and Marathi do not, I 
* Specimens of South Indian Dialects (Mangalore, 1872). 
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think, entitle the former to he considered a distinct member of 
the Aryan group, but rather a dialect of the latter, which has 
been subjected very largely to Dravidian influences. Parallel 
to it, on the opposite coast of India, is the Oriya spoken in 
Gan jam and Yizagapatam, which, though radically Oriya, has, 
nevertheless, been much Dravidianized by the influence of the 
Telugu which surrounds it. Both Ganjam Oriya and Kon- 
kani JMarathi show traces of this influence not only in pro¬ 
nunciation, but even in structure. There is much to be said on 
this subject, were this the proper place for it, and, from the 
known results in languages under our own eyes of Dravidian 
influences on Aryan speech, we might base considerations as to 
the probable extent and nature of those influences in former 
times. The subject would require a whole treatise to itself. 

§ 79. In Bangali no attempt is made to avoid hiatus, the 
verbs ending in vowels simply add the terminations without 
any change. Thus '?n “go” (pronounced ju), makes— 

SIXOL-LAR. PLCEAL. 

Aorist. i.'?rr?: 2.^^ 3.^rr5T. i.^ 2.-?n^ 

Present subjunctive and so on. 

Contraction, however, takes place in the 3 pi. of the aorist, 
as in t£IT»r for (hono) for and in the familiar 

verb ^ “ give,” almost throughout; thus we have— 

&IXGVLAR. PLURAL. 

Aor. l.f^ 2.f^ 3.^. 2.^-^ 

Pi es. 1. etc. 

Pret. 1. 2. 3. f^. 1. 2. 3. 

Fut. l.f^^ 2.f^ 3.f^%. 2.f^o^ 3.f^^, 

contracted from etc., respectively. 

As a rule, however, though in ordinary speech many of the 
forms of stems in vmwels are very much contracted, yet in 
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writing the full forms are always used. It is only in a few 
very familiar words that the contractions are admitted into the 
written style of the present day. The old poets, however, 
writing more freely and naturally, employ them frequently. 
Thus Bharat Chandra, “ He 

took Majumdar along with him, having mounted him on a 
horse ” (Mansingh, 417), where is for from 

“to take.” So he constantly uses for “says,” as oRtTRr 
frftrarr^ i srri^ i “ The Kotwal laughing, says, 

Are you not ashamed to say so ?” (Bidya-S. 356), also for 
grf^, as f-R ^ “ Alas ! alas ! what shall I 

say to fate?” {ib. 360), and for aorist 3 sing., as ■^TPI 

First having given how much 
pain, they give in between how much pleasure” {ih. 359). 

The contractions admitted in Oriya are similar to those in 
Bangali, but the language does not avoid the hiatus in any 
way; and in both 0. and B. the terminations are almost 
universally preceded by short i, which does not combine with 
the preceding vov'el, but in pronunciation often disappears 
altogether. Thus they say, 0. “wilt thou eat?” for 
TETHiW. In a few words the vowel of the root has gone out, 
thus from ^Tf “ go,” 'we have “ I will go,” for 5rn[f%; 

from 'an “remain,” infin. for '‘IT “find,” however, 

retains its vowel, as Also ^ and afT 

retain their vowels everywhere except in the preterite, future, 
and infinitive. 
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THE PARTICLE. 

CONTEXTS.—§ 80. Adveebs Xominal and Pronominal.— § 81. Pronominal 
Adverbs of Time, Place, and Manner.— § 82. Adverbs Derived from 
Nouns and Verbs.—} 83. Conjunctions.— } 84. Interjections.— } 85. 
Postpositions.—} 86. Conclesion. 

§ 80. The seven languages are rich in adverbs, and have a 
specially symmetrical range of pronominal adverbs, correspond¬ 
ing to the several classes of pronouns. The forms were given 
in Vol. II. pp. 336-38, in order to show their analogy to the 
pronouns, but nothing was said in that place about their origin; 
it will now be necessary to consider them more closely. The 
pronominal adverbs may be at once assumed to have sprung 
from the pronouns to which they respectively correspond, by 
the incorporation of some noun indicative of time, place, 
manner, and the like. On the other hand, the adverbs which 
have no pronominal meaning are clearly derived from various 
cases of nouns, whether substantives or adjectives. Participles, 
also, in virtue of their seminominal character, are used ad¬ 
verbially, either in their original form, or with certain modifi¬ 
cations. Adverbs, therefore, may be divided into two classes, 
nominal and pronominal, with reference to their origin, and 
into three general categories of time, place, and manner, with 
reference to their meaning. To these must be added adverbs 
of confirmation and negation, and certain little helping words 
which are more adverbial in their nature than anjdhing else. 
It is also to be noted that, while on the one hand simple nouns 
are often used adverbially, on the other hand, adverbs are 
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capable of being used as nouns with postpositions after them, 
as in H. ^ ^TfT, lit. “ the word of then,” i.e. “ the matter 
that took place then,” ^ “ the kings of now,” 

i.e. “ those of the present day.” 

p 81. (1). Pronominal adverbs of time.—The near demonstra¬ 
tive is H. G. M. Xl^fT, 0. U%. All these hang to¬ 
gether, and are apparently compounds of the Skr. “ time,” 
with the type of the demonstrative or Tl- The fuller 

form in 0. shows this, it is Xr^^faB, which is clearly the loca¬ 
tive case of a masculine literally, “ in so much time.” G. 
has prefixed a but many words in G. may be indifferently 
written with ^ or there i.s, therefore, nothing organic about 
this letter when met with in this connection. In M. xrgt also 
the ^ seems to be somewhat anomalous. There are also, how¬ 
ever, many other forms for “ now ” in the various languages, 
which appear to be unconnected with 

Hindi is mostly, however, faithful to the tj'pe in thus in 
Braj Marwari and still more clearly Bhojpuri 
which approaches to the 0. The same tj’pe runs through 

all the pronominal forms, as ^ “ whenever,” “ then,” 
“when.” Bhojpuri Braj fl^, qit. The 

Skr. forms <T^, appear in H. and in 

the dialectic forms, 3!^, ^^TT; as also XT^, etc., 

etc.; the forms with the palatal and labijl vowels have, I 
think, arisen from the incorporation of the affirmative particle 
it or “ indeed,” of which more further on. 

Panjabi G. S. 1T%, B. and a dialectic form in 0. 

all meaning “now,” are to be referred, as the B. form 
clearly shows, to the Skr. '^X!r “ instant, moment.” For the 
rest of the series P. has XX^, S., however, has 

another type fXi “now,” in which we may, perhaps, see 

the Skr. cjfRf “ time,” combined with the pronoun “ this ; ” 
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for the other memhera of the series it has “ whenever,” 

cTf^ “then,” “when ?” which arise from the Skr. 

etc., with the emphatic which has changed the preceding 
vowel into the i which is so common in S. They also write 
and as dialectic variations; also cTt (but not efij), 

where the ^ of has suffered elision. 

G. has, besides also f and for the rest 

%WT^) commonly contracted into SIHT, which 

we see the Skr. «rn; “ time.” Owing to the O. peculiarity in 
respect of initial we have also and with a modernized 

form of Skr. “here,” “at this time,” 

“now.” 

M. is consistent throughout TIoft, ^oft, In 

Old-M. forms etc., occur, showing that the modem ^ 

vA is an inversion from 5 hv. The suggested origin from Skr. 

by aspirating the ^ and adding the termination of 
the locative (Oodbol, p. 75), is unsatisfactory. M. has also a 
series etc., meaning “while,” “as long as,” which recalls 
H. with inorganic anun4sika. 

0. has the fuller forms, ^§6, etc., and explained 
above; the former is quite as frequently used as the latter, if 
not more so. “ Time is made for slaves,” and not for Oriyas. 

B. etc., uniformly, pronounced/oi’/idn orjokhono, 

etc. H. adds constantly ^ for emphasis, as “now” 

(W)), “ sometimes ” and with the negative ejjjft 

“ never.” 

For the indefinite pronominal adverb “ever,” “sometimes,” 
the other languages have, p. s. 

O. M. B. gjisfsi, 0. AU these are re¬ 
peated to signify “sometimes,” as P. M. efitipf ^If. 

The above express definite or quiescent time; for progressive 
time, whether past, as “ since,” or future “ until,” the adverbs 
above given are used as nouns with case-affixes. Thus H. 

^ “from now,” “henceforth,” % “thenceforth,” % 
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“ since when ?” g|q' % “from the time when,” or with the older 
affix’^ in the poets, as in '^T?T ^ '^17% I “From the 

time when Ram married and came home” (Tulsi-Ram, 
Ay-k. 5), P. S. grflftcft, where 

is probably a shortened form of an oblique from 
which we may connect with “ time,” as in fww?: “ now.” 
The long d or o of jadiha, jadiho, as contrasted with the i 
of seems to indicate an oblique form. G. 

“ henceforth, and apparently also and the 

rest of the series. They also say “ henceforth.” 

M. uses 71JJ or which are not pronominal. Neither B. 

nor 0. have special forms for this idea. 

To express “until” in Old-H. in modern H. 

and are affixed to the pronominal adverb, as in 

Chand— 

fR ^rfJT ^ II 

^ ^ Wff TTRII 

5R ^ ^ Tiff II 

7ft tnT ’T t^rnr ii 

“ Till then, pain and poverty of body, 

Till then, my limbs were light (i.e. mean). 

So long as I came not to thee, 

And worshipped not at thy feet.—Pr.-K. i. 276. 

Here, as always in H., the negative has to be inserted, and 
we must translate by “ so long as.” This idiom is not 

peculiar to H., but is foimd in many other languages. In 
modern Hindi ^ •Pit “ So long as Ram 

comes not home,” i.e. “ until he comes,” and the same in P. 

S. has or IRftrlT^ “ np to this time,” or 
“up to that time,” where as explained in Vol. II. p. 298, 
is Skr. which, from meaning “ in the plhce,” has grown 

to mean “ up to.” 5^, I suppose, is a contraction of THfR 
“ time.” 

(2). Pronominal adverbs of place.—See list in Vol. II. p. 336. 
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The Hindi series ijft, Wft, 3lft, Tift, ^ift, is composed of the 
pronominal bases with which we are justified in referring 
to Skr. WH; fiius rnt= W?WT%. The dental is preserved in 
several dialectic forms (Kellogg, p. 265), as Marwari '^ 3 , 

here, etc., “there,” Avadhi TTf^^lt, Bhoj- 

puri - 5 ^, But the Braj is, I think, by 

Kellogg rightly referred to the Skr. series '^T^, etc. The 
Bundelkhandi form is probably only another way of pro¬ 

nouncing ■JITT, as we find in Old-Bengali such words as 
for (modem ^PETT?^). To stkdne, also, are to be ascribed 

the P. forma etc. S. has not only ^ffT, f^rfTT, etc., 

which may come from Tm, but which agrees with P., 
and which is, I suspect, like “ one,” an instance 

of a ^ being put on to the front of a word without any etymo¬ 
logical cause. 

G. has various forms ^ITfT, “here,” and 

the same variety through all the series. The adverbial part 
agrees with H. Shortened forms SSTT, Wt, WT, and even aft, 
<rt, are also in use. 

M. agrees closely with P. and S. in its series etc., 

where the final anuswara, like that of Bhojpuri preserves 

the n of st/idne. But where,” has the cerebral. 

O. having first made sthdna into 'STj proceeds with the de¬ 
clension through its own affixes, and has thus a modem locative 
3 TT> in TJBTT) The final ^ is often dropped, and Tj;^, 

t^T, or even shortened Iffej are used. B. uses 

which seems to come from on the analogy of 
(Var. iii. 14) and < 5 |T^= {ih. iii. 15). For “where,” 
however, it has a more regular form efiYsiTj in older Bengali 
as fTTT *r?T 3ERrrf%^ “Where shall I 

find a female saint like her?” (Bharat, Bidya-S. 399), where 
the final for l[ is a relic of the e of sthdne. We also find 
and f«) “ here,” etc. 
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In the case of the adverbs of this group, as in those of time, 
the case-affixes are used, as H, % “ from where ? ” 

“ whence ?” G. ^tft “hence,” P. “ whence? ” But this 

practice is only in force to imply motion from a place. To 
express motion toimrds a place a separate set is used. 

In classical H. the adverbial element is 
“ hither,” “ thither. ” The dialectic forms are very 

various. Bhojpuri has as also X[%, etc. ; in 

eastern Behar one hears Tp^, and many others. Kellogg 
quotes also a curious form from Riwa or HI 

If we take the original of all these forms to be tjx;, that 
is a word of many meanings both in Skr. and H.; but I am 
disposed to connect the series with M. “ face,” G. 

id., a diminutive from Skr. so that the older adverbial 
element would be as in Bhojpuri, whence 'sf, which 

would, by a natural process, glide into ssix; and \inc. Por the 
Riwa form I can suggest no origin. 

The S. and M. forms seem to be connected, and with them I 
would associate the common O. expressions H “ ia this di¬ 
rection,” “ hither etc.), which are loca¬ 
tives, and Tf etc., “from this place,” “hence,” which 

are ablatives. The Sindhi adverb, as usual in that language, is 
written in a dozen ways, but the simplest form is “ hither,” 
and xr|t “ hence,” which, like O., are respectively locative and 
ablative. Marathi has what is apparently a fuller form ^e|i% 

“ hither,” locative, where the adverbial portion is “a side,” 
said to be from Skr. e(fj “ hip, loin.” It has also an ablative 
series “hence.” May we not here throw out a criunb 

for our Non-Aryan brethren ? There is a long string of words 
in our seven languages of the type addo, and our Sanskrit 
dictionaries give f “ to join,” also “ to stop.” On the 
other hand, Telugu has ikkada “here,” ikkadiki “hither,” 
which looks very like M. ikade. So, also, in Telugu akkada 
“ there.” All the Dravidian languages have a root add, which. 
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in various forms, has a range of meanings such as “to be near,” 
“ close,” “ to cross,” “ to stop,” and the like. They may have 
borrowed from the Aryans, or the Aryans from them. It by no 
means follows, as the opposite party always assume, that when 
a word is common to both groups, it must have been originally 
Dravidian. In the 0. expression is a noun meaning 

“direction,” and is used in that sense independently of its 
adverbial emplojmient with the pronoun. 

(3). Pronominal adverbs of manner.—The Hindi series 

etc., and for the near demonstrative and interrogative 
respectively softened forms and vary very little in the 
dialects. Marwari has “thus,” and, together with 

Braj and Mewari, has the far demonstrative, which is wanting 
in the classical dialect, or Mewari adds and ^TT, as 
“ thus,” which Kellogg looks on as from Skr. ^ and 
respectively, and rightly so; for even in classical H. we have 
“how?” and in Chand and the poets or (^) are 
added to aU this pronominal series at will. 

The older form of this group is still preserved in the Purbi 
form ^ or f%fiT, fTTf*?. Chand has both this series and 
the modern one in as I “Thus the 

Eishi was absorbed in thought” (Pr.-E. i. 48), sff cn't'sj 
■JT*rT*r II ^ V “ Thm this story is proved, its 

learned folk know ” {ib. xiii. 5), I 

I “ King Prithiraj, rejoicing, thus [inia) led away 
Padmavati ” {ih. xx. 35), I '‘Sow can one 

go there?” {ib. i. 90). Tulsi Das has 'Haffl, etc., as in 
fT»r 'Jrnft “Her body was in a sweat, she 

trembled as a plantain-tree (trembles).”—Earn. Ay-k. 131. 

M. may be excluded, as it has no series of this type, but 
merely the neuter of the adjective pronoun, as '^1%*, <re. 
All the other languages have closely allied words. B. TRTSf, 
irffW) IRTW, “ thus,” %*Rf, etc.; the first two are nomi¬ 

natives, the last two locatives. O. XRTfiT, %rrfw, locatives; also 
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tte pronominal type, with a postposition. G. 
where the termination has been lost, also for demonstrative 
'SRTJl. This series is sometimes written SlfTf, '^*1, hut 
is the more common, as in «ra5 ^ 

II “The fame of Nala was spread abroad, as spread 
the rays of the sun ” (Premanand in H.-D. ii. 71). 

Jfext in order comes the Old-Purbi H. etc., and, with 
the nasal weakened, probably through an intermediate form 
XXI, and change of the semivowel to its vowel, P. and 
aiun, and the full series f^r^, ffT^, as well as one 

without the i, <1^, etc., to which is allied H. 3J^, etc., 
for fgrg. S. rejects the labial element in fixi, H and 
the rest of the series. 

In this instance B. and 0. preserve the fuller forms, and the 
other languages fall away by degrees, in the order given above. 
The whole group points, in my opinion, clearly to a type in 
or This is still more clearly seen hy comparing the pro¬ 

nominal adjective of quality in B. and 0. %?InT, ^*1^, for 
is the regular Prakrit form of the masc. just as 
is of in Skr. It is true that the existing Skr. series means 
rather quantity than manner, thus— 

“ so much,” 

“ how much ? ” 

“ so much,” 

as much as.” 

But the affixes mat and vat imply possession, and thus naturally 
pass over into the idea of manner. It seems that we have in 
the modem group this affix added to the ordinary range of 
pronominal types, and thus a formation of a later kind, rather 
than a direct derivation from the Skr. Kellogg’s suggestion of 
a derivation from a Skr. series in tha, of which only ittham and 
katliam are extant in the classical writings, fails to accoimt for 
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the Old-Purbi and G. forms, as well as for those in B. and 0. 
Also the S. form seems to be more naturally referred to an 
earlier emana, through enan, than to itthani, unless, indeed, we 
regard the anuswara as inserted to fill the hiatus left by elision 
of tlh. S. does, undoubtedly, insert anuswara to fill a hiatus ; 
but as the cognate languages have a JT just where the anuswara 
in S. occurs, it is more natural to regard the one as a weakening 
of the other, and the final anuswara in H. and P. as the same, 
pushed one syllable forwards, so that H. 51^ would be for an 
older form As the change, whatever it was, was com¬ 

pleted before our earliest writer Chand’s days, there is no 
actual proof forthcoming. 

§ 82. Adverbs derived from nouns and verbs.—Under this 
head may be classed certain words such as those given in 
Vol. II. p. 296, which are either postpositions or adverbs, 
according to the connection in which they are used. In either 
case they are, by derivation, locative cases of nouns. Some are 
peculiar to one or two languages, while others are common, in 
one form or another, to the whole group. I do not, of course, 
undertake to give them all, but only a selection of those most 
conimonl 3 " used, so as to show the practice of the languages in 
this respect. There are, for instance, H. “ before,” and 
“ behind,” which are used adverbially in the sense of 
“ formerly ” and “ afterwards ” respectively, that is, with 
reference to time, and in this sense take, like the pronominal 
adverbs, the case-affixes, as ^ ^TrT “the former matter,” 
lit. “ the matter of formerly,” ^ ^ “ I 

wiU not tell the suffering that followed,” lit. “the suffering 
of afterwards.” So also with “ below,” and the other 
words given at Vol. II. p. 296. 

Strictly referring to time definite are H. “to-day,” 

P. S. etc. (Vol. I. p. 327), from Skr. also 

H. qrer from Skr. “ dawn.” This word has two meanings. 
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it is used for both “yesterday” and “to-daJ^” In rustic H. 
we have the forms and (see Vol. I. 

p. 350). As the Skr. means only “dawn” in general, it is 
used in the modems in the double sense, but in cases where the 
meaning might not be clear from the context, a word meaning 
past is employed when “ yesterday ” is intended, and a word 
meaning future when “ to-morrow ” is implied. It also takes 
case-affixes, as ^ ^ “He was wounded in 

yesterday’s battle,” but cjjg' ^ “ If I 

shall be wounded in to-morrow’s battle.” G. S- 

qfT^, M. 

So also are used the following Skr. “ the day after 

to-morrow.” In the moderns it has also the sense “ the day 
before yesterday,” as H. and dialects m 

P. S. xiftf, xrf^fcfiY, seem to be used only in the first 

meaning. G. M. XR^. 0. has tr; always in combi¬ 

nation with f^, and where the sentence does not of itself 
sufficiently indicate the meaning, they add the words “ gone 
and “ coming ” to express it more clearly, 3IcT ffX “ the 
day before yesterday,” and '1'^ f^*l “the day after 

to-morrow.” 

H. goes a step further still, and has “ three days ago, 

or “ three days hence,” where the first syllable is probably 
Skr. ff “ three.” Similarly S. but also with rejection of 

initial <T, Kellogg quotes dialectic forms in H. 

ff^. In H. we have even a still further “ four 

days ago,” which is rarely, however, used, and the initial of 
which, I conjecture, comes from as though it were for 

cTT^ “another day (besides) three days ago.” 

H. “early,” “betimes,” and or more usually 

“ late,” are Skr. ^ and compounded with respectively. 
S. and also besides the adjectivally used forms 

and ^Rrrfr, as well as In this sense is also used 

H. 0. and B. id. ; in 0. it is frequently used in 
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the sense of “early in the morning,” also “early to-morrotv 
morning,” as '3jr^ WIT «lft “ To-day we 

shall not be able to go, we will go early to-morrow morning.” 
H. here uses TfgW, conjimctive participle of flW«IT “to break,” 
as we should say “at break of day;” also jftT “dawn” 
is used in H. and 0., in B. for “ at dawn ; ” where Gr. has 
WnWt) M. WWt (Skr. “sunrise”). Common also is Skr. 

B. id., G. Tn;»TT3, of which the Oriyas make xnTT^ “at 
dawn;” in Eastern Bengal one hears • The H. is 
probably connected with the Skr. -v/*n in some way not very 
clear. G. has a curious word “ at dawn,” probably 

connected with “to meet,” and, like Skr. indi¬ 

cating the meeting of darkness and light. 

“Eapidly,” “quickly,” “at once.”—^This idea is expressed 
by derivatives of the Skr. principally from the p.p.p. 

which is used adverbially already in Skr. The forms 
are: H. M. G. ?n7T, S. 0. B. 

c^fTrT- M. has a peculiar word “at once, quickly,” 

Skr. WW cut”) “a minute,” M. “^o flash, 

twitch, move quickly.” It is not found in any other language. 
Commoner, however, is H. “quick!” reduplicated 
M- S. and wfeqfe, 0. B. ufe, 

from Skr. Ijfifit. “ Immediately ” is also expressed in M. by 
cffWT^, 0. and B. r(fl these are pedantic. H. P. M. 

and S. have also a word WTT’Ri; H. also “ suddenly,” 

“imexpectedly,” corresponding to which is G. 'W^rT%W, 
pointing to a derivation from W and “to think,” though 

I am disposed also to remember Skr. ■qWi'tiTT) H- ia this 

connection. 0. and B. use ^3'lr^, literally ablative of Skr. TS? 
meaning “ by force.” It is used generally of sudden and 
forcible action, but also in sentences where no force, only sur¬ 
prise, or a sudden fright, occurs. Similarly in H. and G. 
XfWnp! “ all of a sudden,” M. are used. 

Among adverbs of place, considerable divergences exist, each 
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language having a large stock of words peculiar to itself, in 
addition to those which are common to the whole group. 
Sindhi is rich in words of this class, most of which are of some¬ 
what obscure origin. Thus we find a small group with the 
typical ending in ^ 5 , as “opposite,” “near,” 

diminutive of the preceding. Peculiar to S. is also 
“near,” with its diminutive ^^“accompanied 

by,” 0.is by Trumpp referred to Skr. “ with,” and 
“near,” to probably correctly. See the remarks 

on the postposition % in Vol. II. p. 274, and on the Nepali 
ablative in ftfT, Vol. II. p. 235. From adverbs with the 
affixes and are formed certain adjectives which may, 
in their turn, be again used adverbially as well as adjectively, 
that is, they may either stand alone uninflected, or may agree 
with a substantive in gender and number. Thus— 

“ on this side, ” ^Tff “ somewhat on this side.” 


“ in front,” 
“behind,” 
“ upon,” 

“ in,” 


somewhat in front.” 

“ somewhat behind.” 
“ somewhat higher up.” 


‘ somewhat inside.” 


This last word recalls the old poetic Hindi used in 

Chand (see Vol. II. p. 293). They may also take the feminine 
ending as 

Simple ablatives or locatives of nouns are also used ad¬ 
verbially, as— 


‘ from behind,” 


“ from behind,” 


abi. of xfra “ the rear.” 
» vRr” the back.” 


' Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 386. 
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“ from tipon,” 
id. 

“at all,’’ 

“ compK'tely^w 



aid. of tjvj) “ the head.” 
loc. of id. 

„ JTnj “place.” 

» capital,” “stock-in-trade.” 

abl. of id. 


“before.” 

id. 

“ on the other side,” 
“from tlie other side,” 
“ within,” 

J“fron.’vithin,” 

“ in the lOldst,” 


“at all,” 


“ below,” 

“from helo"’,” 


loc. of “ beginning.” 
abl. of id. 

toc. of Ifr^ “ the other side, 
abl- of id. 

loc. of ^ “ the inside.” 
abl. of id. 

loc* of fq-j “ the midst.” 

„ “ the core.” 

” “ the bottom.” 

abl. of id. 


ff 


Sindlii tliu.s jifo,serves the cRse-endings more strictly than the 
other language.^. The latter mostly take the Prakrit locative, 
or ablative, and ^htirely reject the terminations. 

Hindi has “ elsewhere,” Skr. “ near,” also 

(dialectically and “ on the other side,” 

“within,” Skr. ^Tf^, “outside,” Skr. -gflia;, 

and others. 

M., like S., lia.s jtt*!, but in the sense of “before,” also tfs 
“before, ‘beyond, “above,” “near,” which 

are peculiar to i(sel£ In the other languages there is nothing 
deserving.special ^lention ; the subject has already been treated 
in Vol. 11. p. 29d. 

Adverbs of maOPer.—While the adverbs of place, being also, 
in their nature, postpositions, ^nd as such used to form cases, do 
not call for special mention, advorbs of manner are not so used. 
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and it is to them that the term adverb, in its more special 
sense, correctly applies. Such words as age “before,” pichhe 
“behind,” and the others, may, indeed, be properly regarded 
as adverbs when they are used alone, but when in conjunction 
with nouns, they become true postpositions, giving to the rela¬ 
tions of the noun a more extended application. Adverbs of 
manner, on the other hand, are, for the most part, adjectives 
used adverbially, and this practice is common in all Aryan 
languages. In Sindhi, which preserves distinctions obliterated 
in the other languages, adjectives may, as pointed out above, be 
used adverbially by being undeclined, or, in their true use as 
adjectives, by agreeing with the subject in gender and case. 
Thus, to quote the instances given by Trumpp : ^ 

“By chance one mouse made a hole near that granary.” 

Here ochito-i is an adjective in the nom. sing. masc. with 
emphatic I, and although by the accident of the construction it 
is in the same case as the subject kue “ a mouse,” yet it is evi¬ 
dently used adverbially. 

trra ^ 

“ Then having shed tears much, having wept much, his mother 

returned.” 

Here ghano is an adjective in the nom. sing, masc., and 
clearly does not agree with nidii “ mother,” which is feminine; 
it must be regarded as used adverbially. 

“ The winds strike hot, the days bum fiercely.” 

In this sentence I do not think we should regard the 
adjectives as used adverbially; “ winds,” is a noun in the 

nom. pi. fern, and “hot” agrees with it, so also 


* Sindhi Grammar, p. 386. 
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“ days,” is nom. sing. masc. and TTST “ fierce, excessive ” (Skr. 

agrees with it; so that we might more literally translate, 
“ the hot winds strike, the fierce days burn.” 

In Marathi and Gujarati also, where adjectives have the 
full range of three genders, they are often made to agree with 
the noun in constructions, where in English they would be used 
adverbially. When intended to be adverbially used, they stand 
in the nom. sing, neuter, ending in M. and G. In Bengali 
and Oriya, where no gender exists, it is impossible to draw the 
same line of distinction, and this remark applies also to that 
numerous class of adjectives in Hindi and Panjabi, as. also in 
all the other languages, which are indeclinahle, or which, ending 
in mute a, do not vary their terminations. Those adjectives in 
H. and P. which end in a masc. and I fern., when used ad¬ 
verbially, stand in the former gender and do not vary with 
the noun. 

§ 83. Conjimctions.—In Hindi the common word for “and” 
is Old-H. from Skr. “ other.” In B. 

and 0. it loses the final consonant, B. qft, 0. In B., 

however, qq, pronounced ebong, is very common; and '?n'^ 

“ also.” P. qiB, often shortened into probably from Skr. 

“at the end,” “afterwards,” as well as (’5’n:). 

S. qr?, ^ or in which the fondness of S. for the 

i-soimd comes out. G. uses generally fTOT literally “then.” 
It has besides Xf and at for “ also,” which belong to the group 
from G. shortened %, I am disposed to connect 

with P. qfw, and ascribe to Skr. In the former case the 

71 has been lost, in the latter the •T. It may, however, he 
allied to M. “ and,” from Skr. qnq “ other.” In 

all the languages, however, the shorter conjunction qf is in use, 
side by side with the words given above. The ordinary Skr. 

^ has left no descendants. The Gipsies use te or ta, which 
agrees with P., also n, which is Persian J. 
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“Also.”—H. »ft, Skr. f%, Pr- ff • The various steps 

from ^rft[ down-wards are all retained in >S. -fq, -fif (for 
and The other forms qw, are from Skr. 

q«r^ “again,” and show a gradual change from the u to the i, in 
accordance with S. proclivities. P. •TtIb means literally “ near 
to,” locative of *17^ “ near.” G. qqf, meaning also “ but,” is 
from B. uses and 0. m. 

“But” is very frequently expressed even in Hindi hy the 
Arabic words %f%«f and Persian WTK ; 

and in the other languages also. Pure Sanskrit are q-^H and 
f^sg, as well as (Skr. -q^). In Hindi qq; (Skr. qt) is 
also used, and in P., which also uses qiq"^, and a strange form 
in the initial syllable of which we may recognize an in¬ 
corporation of the near demonstrative pronoun, so that it means 
“rather than this.” P. has also qqqt, probably cor¬ 
ruptions of^. Peculiar to P. and S. are the forms P. fqf, 
S. fqr, and emphatic and feffS.’ “but rather.” 

These are ablatives from fq, and the idiom may be paralleled 
by our English phrase “ on the other hand.” S. has also q"^ 
“ but,” and qX!!, in which latter it agrees with G. It also uses 
having added a final i to G. and M., in addition 

to qxsj, use also q'^, 0. and q^;, B. flfisg and q-^. 

“Or.” — H. qr, qjqqi, which are Skr., with q for q. The 
Arabic qj V. very common, and commoner still is f^, 
probably shortened from Skr. f^qi- This is colloquially 
common in nearly all the languages. G. writes it %, where 
e is short. M. lengthens the vowel and retains the nasalization 
esV, also using qqqr, as does G. P. qqqT> and qT- S. ^ 
and B. uses several varieties of faRqr, as f%jqT, fqqr, fq, 
and qr, also qqqT. 0 . the same. 

“ If.”—Skr. qt^, generally pronounced and written qf^, is 
universal. H. shortens it into and ^ (= q^, -with loss of 
and by rejection of final i, and ^ goes out, its place 
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being supplied by ^ and thus = 51^ = 31^ = Persian 
is also very common. P. ^ and This last in¬ 

troduces cir^; for “having done.” S. 

“ Although.”—Skr. is used in B. 0., also in H., but 

more common is “ if even.” P. has literally “ one 

may think,” or “it may seem.” B. also uses ^ “if 
even.” S. fff%. sometimes with ^ prefixed, % 

this, too, is literally “ if even,” for 7 ft% alone is used to mean 
“either,” “even,” and is apparently really the correlative 
iz: Tff^) with a diminutive aflSx. It is not found in the 
other languages. Gr. ^ tjtst “ l)ut if.” In aU cases there is a 
correlative; thus to H. or answers or »fr 

“ then,” or “ even then; ” to P. answers tit hV ; to Gr. ^ 
Tjnf, answers tjtu, and so in all. In B. and 0., as in written 
H., the correlative is Skr. “ yet.” 

“ Because.”—H. literally “ for why.” B. and 0. use 

Skr. “cause,” and % or % 1^. G. probably 

Skr. which is also sometimes used in 0. in the sense of 

“only,” “merely,” “for the simple reason that.” G. has also 
“for why,” and shorter S. SRfT, 5|w?, where the 

last syllable is for “for ” (see Vol. II. p. 260). S. also uses 
a string of forms with ^ “ why ? ” as and 

fTT) correlatives “ therefore,” etc., take the TT 

form “ etc.” 

These instances may suffice to show the general principles on 
which the languages proceed in forming their conjunctions. 
There is, as in other respects, a general similarity of process, 
accompanied by variations of development. 

§ 84. Interjections.—The various spontaneous or involun¬ 
tary sounds, some of them hardly articulate, by which sudden 
emotions are expressed, are scarcely susceptible of rigid scien¬ 
tific analysis in any language. Everywhere we find ha! ho ! 
or ah ! oh ! and the like. Surprise, fear, disgust, delight, and 
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other sentiments are often displayed by grunts, shakes, turns 
of the head, or movements of the hands, and among the people 
of India the hands play so large a part in conversation that 
they may almost he said to speak for themselves. It is only 
the Englishman who can converse with his hands in his 
pockets. 

In Hindi the principal interjections are ^ 

“ Ho ! ” or “Oh ! ” ^ is used to superiors, as % “ 0 

incarnation of justice ! ” which is the common method of ad¬ 
dressing a Magistrate or Judge, % IW “ 0 Lord ! ” % ftrlT “0 
father ! ” and have no special tone of respect or 

disrespect. Sorrow is shoira by '3(1, ^TTI, IT IT, 

“ alas ! ” whence the common cry of native suitors, or persons 
applying to a ruler for redress, literally “ twice alas ! ” 

One often hears dokue khudatcand, dohde Angrez Bahadur, 
which is as much as to say “ grant me justice,” or “ listen to 
my complaint.” Others are fif “fie !” hush! ” '3f?, 
“ ah ! ” a cry of pain; ^ ^ disgust; 3'^, an 

expression with a suspicion of indelicacy about it, like too 
many of the native ejaculations, meaning “begone,” and at 
times with a menacing tone “ how dare you ? ” I suspect the 
word now spelt ^ was originally ^ from “to go away,” 

“be stopped,” and the feminine genitive of rf “thou,” is 
explained by such filthy expressions as Tfr “ thy mother.” 
Two men are quarrelling, and one says to the other “ ah, teri 
m&,” “ oh thy mother.” The person addressed at once under¬ 
stands that some gross and filthy insult to his mother is in¬ 
tended, for indiscriminate foul abuse of each other’s female 
relations is a favourite weapon with the natives of India. 
Thus the innocent word 'HmT or 'SfraT “ brother-in-law,” has 
become the lowest term of abuse in these languages, the obscene 
imagination of the people immediately grasping the idea in¬ 
volved in this assumption of relationship. 

Panjabi has mostly the same as Hindi. A very favourite 

18 


VOL. ni. 
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interjection of surprise witli Panjabis, though it is also used by 
the other languages, is SfTf, and doubled The simple- 

minded Panjabi says “ wah! wah! ” to every new thing he 
sees, and this favourite exclamation helps to form the once 
terrible war-cry of the fighting Sikhs, “ wah wah ! fatih 
guru ji ! ” 

All the other languages have these common interjections, 
several of which are also Persian or Arabic more or less cor¬ 
rupted. Thus the Persian jLi, shad bash, “ be joyful! ” is 
used everywhere as a term of encouragement, “ well done! ” 
and is used to stimulate workers to increased efforts, to express 
approbation, or to kindle flagging courage. It appears mostly 
without the j, as shahash, shabashe, sabas, according to the 
language in which it is used. 

A few special remarks are due to a very widespread word 
which is claimed by the Non-Aryan writers, or 

This is used to call inferiors, to rebuke impertinence, in scold¬ 
ing or quarrelling, and in most languages takes also a feminine 
form Dr. Caldwell shows' that this word is 

also in use in the Dravidian group, and is there imderstood to 
mean “0 slave!” Hemachandra, however (ii, 201), knows 
it as used in addressing (sambhashane), and in dalliance 
(ratikalahe). For reproach (kshepe) he prescribes I do 
not dispute the Non-Aryan origin of this word, but it must 
have found its way into Aryan speech at a very early date, and 
has there, to a great extent, lost its sense of rebuke, for it is 
often used merely to call attention, and in friendly conde¬ 
scension to an inferior, and there has sprung up beside it a 
form used also in the same tone. The interchange of ^ 
and x; need cause no diSiculty, being, especially in early 
writers, extremely common. There does not appear to be 
any Sanskrit origin for this word, and the fact that in the 


' Dravidian Comparative Grammar, p. 440 (first edition). 
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Dravidian group it can be traced to a definite meaning, is one 
which carries great weight. 

In 0. and B. ^ is only used in calling males; when address¬ 
ing females, 0. uses and B. Thus 0. ^TT 

“Come along, mother, let us go to the bazar;” 
B. SRfsf “ The lady entreats, ‘ hear me, oh 

my mother’” (Bh4rat, Vid.-S. 338). are also used 

in B. in contempt or reproof. Both these words seem to be 
fragments of from Skr. in the sense of “person,” 

the word or being used to indicate the women of 

the speaker’s family, and especially his wife, whom it is not 
considered proper to speak of directly. 

§ 85. It is necessary to revert to the subject of postpositions, 
although they were partially discussed in Vol. II. p. 295, 
because in that place they were regarded in only one of their 
two aspects, namely, as factors in the declensional system. 
Here they must be looked at as parts of speech, corresponding 
to prepositions in the western Aryan languages. 

In Hindi, in addition to the postpositions mentioned in 
Vol. II., may be cited as very common the following, some of 
which are also used as adverbs. Thus “ without ” (Skr. 

is used as a postposition with the genitive case, as % 
outside the house/^ or even without the genitive sign, 
as outside the door.” So also xnv “across,” “on 

the other side of,” is very commonly used with the direct form 
of the noun in the phrase TTT^ “ across the river,” “ on the 
other side of the river.” So also “with,” “accompanied 
by,” as ^ “ accompanied by his peers and pala¬ 

dins,” the meaning of the postposition from 
requires this construction. 

“ in,” “ in the middle of,” “ at the end of ” (Skr. 
to,” “ at the house of ” (Skr. q!Ti|), 
“with,” “by means of,” ft “at,” “at the house of” 
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(Skr. are also colloquially common, both with and with¬ 

out the sign of the genitive, but more frequently with it. 

Panjabi has ^135 “near,” literally, “in the bosom of,” cRtcfcT 
“ from the side of, “in,” which is the regular sign of the 

locative, ttr; “on the other side,” and thT ^TT “oii both sides” 
(of a river, valley, etc.), as well as the Hindi words given above. 

The postpositions in Sindhi are more numerous, and are 
divided, more clearly than in the other languages, into two 
classes, those which are added direct to the obhque form of the 
noun, and those which are added to the genitive. Of the 
first class are or “ on,” “ leaning on ” (Skr. 

where in H. rather means “ full,” as ^ ! ” 

and “up to,” which Trumpp regards as an emphatic 
locative from “end;” f^, “like ” (Skr. 

^nSTT) ; ^tf, ^ “towards,” with an ablative form 
“from the direction of” (perhaps from Skr. 

“without” (Skr. ■^) ; “with ” (Skr. cf. 

B. ^T^). 

8 . flVt “along with,” H. and ^yiTT “with,” 0. fl’trr or 
HVT “together with,” “ aU taken together,” from Skr. 
according to Trumpp and others, but the 0. usage 
seems to refer rather to Skr. in the sense of “ com¬ 
pleted.” 

S. “ up to,” “ till ” (Skr. ^JTr). P- ^ and ap¬ 

pears occasionally to be used as a postposition, and one or two 
others of less importance complete the list. 

* Platts (Grammar, p. 19.5), from whora I take this list, is the first writer to give 
the real origin and meaning of this word, which I, in common with most of my 
countrymen, had hitherto confounded with yahan “here.” There was no need for 
Platts to be so very dogmatic and arrogant about this and one or two similar small 
discoveries. He should try to bear the weight of his stupendous erudition more 
meekly. We mav be thankful, however, to him for condescending to make a few 
mistakes occasionally, to bring himself down to our level. Such are the remarkable 
bit of philology in note 1, page 164, and his remarks on the intransitive in notes to 
pp. 171. 174. He who undertakes to correct others, should be quite sure he is right 
himself first. 
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Of the second class are ^Tljt “without,” P. 

id. This rather means “owing to the absence of,” 
as in the passage quoted by Trumpp, HP^TT 

^ “Then they were considered by the hero as 
thorns in the absence of his friend.” It is probably connected 
with Shr. in the sense of being bound or impeded. f^«IT 
“ without ” (Skr. fw^), is also common in H. P. B. and 0. 
In M. and G. fqsiT and (wind, imna). 

S- and “for the sake of,” correspond to H. P. f%r^, 
and are used like it, either with or without the genitive par¬ 
ticle ; but in S. the meaning is the same in both cases, while in 
H. it differs; thus “ for that reason,” but ^ 

“for the sake of him.” 

While in the other languages the postpositions, when not 
used as case-signs, are almost invariably joined to the genitive 
with the masculine oblique case-sign, in Sindhi they may take 
the ablative or accusative. Thus “ in front,” may take 
the accusative. It is probably like 0. “ in the first 

place,” or with a negative “not at all,” “ at no time;” 

thus WT ’iff literally “to begin with, he did not go 

there,” that is to say, “ he never went there at all,” locative 
of Skr. “beginning.” 

“within,” Skr. but more probably from Persian 

near to,” VTTt “ apart, without,” “ for the 
sake of,” contracted from “upon,” loc. of *|V!i^ 

“head,” “like to,” “near to,” are also used in the 
same way. 

In Marathi, besides the postpositions which are exclusively 
employed in forming cases, there are some which are added 
direct to the oblique form of the noun, and others which 
require the genitive case-sign. 

Of the former kind are ^ “on” (Skr. which is 

generally written as one word with the noun, as “on 
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the house,” jc(^ “till to-morrow.” A longer form is 
which is declined as an adjective, generally meaning “up.” 
Others are “ out,” ^TRT “in,” ^ “ at,” “by means 

of,” “ without,” “ about,” “ concerning,” literally 

“in the matter (of),” ?rnf “behind,” “formerly,” “before,” 
“ in future, under.” 

There is nothing specially worthy of note in the remaining 
languages which do not vary from Hindi very widely, either in 
the words they use, or in the manner of using them. 

§ 86. The survey of the seven languages is here ended; the 
thinness of matter and illustration, in some respects, is due to 
the want of material, the ditEculty of procuring books, and the 
absence of persons who might be consulted. Others, who enjoy 
greater advantages in these respects, will, in future times, 
supplement and supersede much that is defective and erroneous 
in this outline. AmruTkais sings— 

JT 


FINIS. 



INDEX. 


The Roman numeral indicates the volume, and the Arabic 
numeral the page. Only those words are here given which 
form the subject of some discussion, or illustrate some rule. A 
hyphen before a word indicates that it is a termination. 

Note. —When the anuswara precedes a strong consonant, it 
is not the nasal breathing, but the nasal letter of the varga of 
that consonant, and is therefore the first element in a mixed 
nexus. It must be looked for at the end of each varga. 

A 

-a'in, ii. 167 
aiina, i. 193 
anin, ii. 311 
anvala, i. 254; ii. 29 
ans, ansu (an 9 a), ii. 174 
ansu, ansun (a 9 ru), i. 357; ii 
193 

-anhi, ii. 223 
anhri, i. 134 
-ak, ii. 29, 111 
aka, ii. 345 
akad, ii. 102 
akadait, ih. 
akatar, ii. 346 
akate, ih. 
akara, i. 260 


akavka, u. 345 
akkh, i. 309 ; ii. 173 
akshi, ih. 
akhi, ih. 

agaru, agare, ii. 296 
agaro, ih. ii. 101 
agala, ih. 
agaii, ii. 296 
agiar, i. 260 ; ii. 134 
agio, ii. 296 
agun, i. 172 
agunis, ii, 136 
aguniko, ii. 115 

agg, aggi, agi (agni), i. 300; ii. 
52, 218 

aggaii, aggadu, ii. 297 
agra, ii. 288, 296 
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agla, ii. 101 
auk, ii. 120 
ankadt, ih. 
anka, iii. 68 
ankur, ii. 232 
ankhadi, ii. 120 
ankhi, ii. 173 
ang, ii. 121 
angana, ii. 17 
angara, i. 129 ; ii. 289 
angiya, ii. 121 
angurijanu, iii. 71 
angull, i. 134 
anglalutno, ii. 288 
ackaraj, i. 136, 349 
acharat, ih. 

acho, ackckho, achchha, ii. 12 
■v/achh, ackchh (as), iii. 180 
achhani, ii. 80 

achchhario, achohiiero, ii. 286 

achhi, iii. 185 

aju, ajj, ajja, i. 327 

anjali, i. 252 

anjhu, i. 357 

-at, ii. 67 

atak, ii. 31, 51 

atakna, ib. 

ata, atari, ii. 120 

atka, ii. 63 

atkana, ii. 31 

atkelo, atkhelo, ii. 96 

atth, i. 315 ; ii. 133 

atthi (asthi), i. 317 

attharah, ii. 134 

athavanuk, ii. 44 

athal, athais, i. 253 

athavan, ii. 141 

adana, adanen, ii. 20 

adat, adatya, ii. 53, 88 

adaranuk, ii. 44 

adakan, ii. 134 


adiyel, ii. 96 
adi, adlek, ii. 144 
adkat (arkat), ii. 53 
adkail, ii. 96 
adkai (arkai), ii. 144 
adkar, ii. 134 
-an, ii. 166 

anda, anden (anda), ii. 8 

andada, ii. 120 

-at, iii. 123 

atasi, i. 130, 179 

-atu, ii. 63 

adkasta, ii. 298 

adku, adke, ii. 12 

addka, ii. 12 

-an, ii. 165 

-ana, ii. 15 

ani (anya), i. 341 

antar, antarun (antra), ii. 174 

-ando, iii. 123 

andkakara, andkera, i. 299 

andka, andkaja, ii. 12 

andkapanu, ii. 73 

-ank, ii. 206 

annka, ii. 12 

annkera, ii. 299 

apackckkar (apsaras), i. 309 

apupa, i. 179 

apna, ii. 329 

ab, ii. 336 

abkyantare, i. 182 

abkra, ii. 21 

amangala, i. 252 

amaro (-re, -ri), ii. 345 

ame, ii. 307 

amen, ii. 302, 308 

amo, ih. 

amb, amba, ambu, i. 342 ; ii. 21 
ambavanl, ii. 127 
ambiya, ii. 21 
ambke, i. 262 
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amhe, amhan, etc. (forms of 1 
pers. pron. pL), ii. 302 
-amlii, ii. 223 
-aya, i. 140, 204 
-ar (genitive), ii. 276, 280 
aranya, i. 179 
aratti, arattutno, ii. 288 
arahat, aratu (araghatta), i. 
266 

arcM, i. 318 
arna, i. 341 
ardha, ii. 12 
aliam (alika), i. 149 
alsi, i. 130 
ava, i. 178, 204 
avaka, ii. 345 
avastkana, i. 178 
avalambana, i. 252 
avagyaya, i. 356 
avajo, ii. 73 
avln, ii. 311 
avijano, iii. 72 
avgo, avgutno, ii. 288 
agl (a^lti), ii. 137 
ashtau, i. 315 ; ii. 133 
ashtMaQa, ii. 134 
v'as, iii. 171 
asa, ii. 302 
asada, ii. 313 
asl, ii. 137 
asln, ii. 302 
ase (as), iii. 184 
asnan, ii. 17 
asthi, i. 317 
-ahan, ii. 220 
ahai, ahahi, iii. 173 
-ahi, ii. 221 
akin, ii. 311 
akir, i. 268 
-akun, ii. 220 
akvan, ii. 311 


1 

a, ii. 318, 336 
^a, ais, as, iii. 45 
ain, ii. 205 
-ain, aigi, ii- 80, 169 
-ain, ii. 166 
aisa, i. 158 
-Mt, ii. 104 
aula, aola, ii. 29 
an, ii. 302 
anin, ii. 311 
anun, ii. 302 
anon, ii. 113 
anv, i. 254 ; ii. 173 
anvala, i. 254 ; ii. 29 
anviro, i. 254 
ansu, i. 857 
anhin, ii. 336 
aku, i. 310 
akhadu, i. 259 
akhu, i. 310 

ag, agun, agi, (agni), i. 300; ii. 

52, 191, 207, 209, 218 
agal, agali, ii. 101 
aga, i. 142 

agia, agya (ajiia), i. 303; ii. 159, 

195 

agion, agu, ago, i. 296 

ank, iii. 68 

ankk, i. 309; ii. 173 

angan, anganu, ii. 17 

ackhe, i. 215, 218; iii. 185 

aj, aji, i. 327 

ajikara, ii. 279 

anch, i. 318 

anju, i. 357 

-at, ii. 65, 67 

at (asktau), ii. 133 

atalo, ii. 336 

ath (asktau), i. 315 ; ii. 133 
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athals, i. 253 
athara, ii. 134 
athun, ii. 247 
-atho, ii. 114 
adal, ii. 144 

adat, adhat (arhat), ii. 53 
an, an (-\/ani) iii. 44 
anito, ii. 115 
anda, ii. 8 
-ati, ii. 105 

atman, i. 330; ii. 76, 328 
adrig, i. 158 
adha, ii. 12 
-an, ii. 69 
ano, ii. 8 
ant, ii. 110 
antaohd, il. 

-ando, iii. 123 
^ndhajo, ii. 12, 73 
■v/^p, app, iii. 41 
Sp, apan, apana (atman), i. 330; 
ii. 328 

apald, ii. 330 

apas, ii. 330, 348 

apelo (apida), i. 156, 196 

abh, ii. 21 

am, i. 342; ii. 219 

-amanS, ii. 70 

amara, i. 54; ii. 302 

ami, ii. 54; ii. 302 

-ami, ii. 77 

amba, ambo, i. 342 ; ii. 21 
ambatan, ii. 127 
amha, ambl, ii. 302, 308 
aya, iii. 16 
-ar, -ara, -aru, ii. 94 
-al, -alu, ii. 90, 94 
-ala, iii. 142 

alaya, i. 182; ii. 10, 93, 98 
av, iii. 44 
-av, ii. 63 


-avat, ii. 69 
avatto, i. 334 
-avan, ii. 69 
-avo, ii. 336 
a9J, ii. 137 

ageharya, i. 136, 344; ii. 286 
ashadha, i. 259 

asara, asiro (a^raya), i. 182, 357 
ii. 10. 

-ahat, ii. 65 
-ahi, ii. 213 
-ahin, abun, ii. 220 
ahe (^as), iii. 172 
abed, aber, i. 266 
-abo, ii. 213 
-aj, -ajn, ii. 90 
a)okb, ii. 104 


I 

i, ib, ii. 317, 319, 329, 336 

-ia, -io. Hi. 133 

iun, in. 262 

ik, ikk, H. 131 

-ika, u. 83, 34, 111, 156 

ikade, H. 146 

-ika, ii. 164 

ikahat, H. 141 

ikshu, i. 135, 218, 310 

igaraba, H. 134 

igyarabvan, H. 248 

ingalo, (angara), i. 129, 250 

ingianno (ingitajna), 302 

inam, i. 156 

inanam, H. 335 

-ino, H. 114 

it, itai, Hi. 260 

-ita, ii. 102 

iti, i. 180, 196 

ittbe, H. 336, 346 
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itthl, ittHka (stri), i. 363 

itna, ii. 336 

idhar, ii. 336 

-in, -ini, ii. 153, 164 

-ini, ii. 84 

imi, iii. 262 

imli, i. 134 

-iya, ii. 84, 88, 156 

iyanam, i. 186 

-iru, ii. 113 

-il, ii. 94, 95 

-ila, -ila, iii. 134 

ilsi, i. 130 

iva, i. 180 

I 

5, ii. 317, 336 
-1, ii. 83 
-lo, ii. 83, 89 
-Ig, ii. 223 
Ina, ii. 336; iii. 264 
ikL, i. 310 
-in, ii. 170, 231 
-ino, ii. 114 
-indo, iii. 123 
-iya, ii. 84, 85, 156 
-iro, ii. 97 

-11, -ila, -llo, ii. 95, 97, 98 
Isara (icvara), i. 358 
-ihi, ii. 215, 218 
il, ii. 98 

u 

u, ii. 318, 336 
-ua, -na, ii. 39 
uajjhaao, i. 328 
-nka, ii. 35, 112 
uthandijanu, iii. 71 


ug, ugg, ugav (-v/udgam), i. 294 ; 
iii. 39 

ugar (udgara), i. 179 
ngal, ngalkna, ib. 
uchakka, ii. 72 
uchai, uchchai, ii. 79 
uchan, ii. 80 
•uchcha, ii. 13 

uohchhu (ikshu), i. 135, 146, 
218, 310 

ujadna, ujadu, ii. 36 
uncha, ii. 13 
unchat, ii. 122 
unchai, ii. 79 

nth (^uttha) i. 294; iii. 40, 83 

utliu, ii. 87, 92 

ud (nr, V’^ddi), udir, iii. 44 

udako, ii. 33 

udau, ii. 41, 43 

udak, ib. 

udan, ii. 81 

unih, ii. 134 

unda, ii. 81 

utar (Vuttri), iii. 54 

utama, utaru, ii. 36 

uti, ii. 336 

-uti, ii. 108 

utthe, i. 314 ; ii. 336, 346 

utthon, ii. 346 

utna, ii. 336 

ntsava, i. 317 

utsuka, ib. 

uda, ii. 21 

ndumbara, i. 133, 180 
udgara, i. 139 
udra, ii. 21 
udvodM, i. 245, 271 
udhar, ii. 336 
udhalu, ii. 37 
un, i. 343 ; ii. 48 
unu 9 , unis, ii. 134 
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unan, unlian, ii. 318 
imala, ii. 93 
uni, ii. 319 
ungall, i. 134 
undir, ii. 231 
unho, i. 347 
upa, i. 200 

upajjhayo (upadhyaya), i. 328 
upano, iii. 141 
upari, ii. 298 
upavishta, i. 179; iii. 38 
uppalam, i. 284 

ubalna, ubaranu (ujjvalana), i. 

294 

ubidako, ii. 33 

ubhama (udbharana), i. 294 

umraii, ii. 152 

umha}, i. 347 

urla, ii. 344 

uran, ii. 207, 219 

-ul, -uj, ii. 99, 100 

ulka, i. 180 

ulko, ii. 33 

UTavajjhihiti (v/upapad), iii. 20 

us, ii. 318 

ushun, i. 172 

ushma, i. 172, 347 

uh, uhai, ii. 318, 336 

uhado, ii. 336 

IJ 

u, ii. 318, 339 
una, ii. 336 
ukb, i. 135, 218, 310 
ungb, ii. 82, 92 
unghas, unghasa, ii. 82 
unghalu, ii. 92 
uchani, ii. 80 

ucbo, t'i. I 


uncba, ii. 13, 79 
unchai, ii. 79 
-uniko, ii. 115 
-uno, ii. 114, 115 
-undo, ii. 81 
ut, ii. 21 
-ut, ii. 108 
ud, ii. 21 
un, i. 343; ii. 48 
unavingati, ii. 134 
unh, i. 347 
upar, ii. 298 
uma, i. 343 
us, i. 218, 310 
-uhi, ii. 215 

RI 

riksba, i. 159, 218, 310; ii. 14 

ritu, i. 159 

v/fidh, ii. 53 

riddha, i, 159 

rishabba, i. 159 

rishi, i. 160 

E 

-e, ii. 262 

e, ii. 317, 336 

earaha, i. 260, 243; ii. 134 

-en, ii. 262, 271 

eka, ek, eku, ekk, i. 141, 156 
ii. 130, 245 

eka- (in comp.), i. 253, 259, 288 
ii. 134, 141 
ekottara, ii. 142 
ekhana, ii. 336 
ekhane, 

egye (age), i. 142; ii. 296 
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etalo, ii. 336 
etha, ii. 
ed, edi, i. 134 
ede, edo, ii. 336 
-en, ii. 169 
eta, ii. 336 
etiro, ete, ii. 

-eto, ii, 103 

ethakara, ii. 280 

em, eman, emanta, ii. 336 

-er, ii. 276, 279 

eranda, i. 180 

-era, -ero, ii. 98 

-era, ii. 199 

-el, -ela, -elu, ii. 95, 97, 98 
-elo, iii. 134 
evado, ii. 336 
eve, evo, ii. 
esu, -esiin, ii. 219 
eh, eha, ehan, ii. 317 
-ehi, -ehin, ii. 219 
ehvan, ii. 336 


AI 

ai, i. 185 
aingl, ii. 137 
aidan, ii. 336 
ai^a, ii. 336 
-ait, ii. 69 
-aita, ii. 

-aito, ii. 103 
-aU, ii. 95, 167 
aisa, ii. 336 

0 

0, ii. 318, 336 
-on (ord.), ii. 143 


-on (pi.), ii. 218, 243 
-on (loe.), ii. 236, 346 
oka, ii. 345 
-oko, ii. 112 
okovka, ii. 345 
okhane, ii. 336 
oganls, ii. 134 
ogal, i. 293 
ojha, i. 328 
onjal, i. 252 
oth, onth (oshtha), ii. 7 
othani, ii. 92 
othl, ii. 87 
ode, odo, ii. 336 

onav, onav, ona (•v/avanam),iii. 57 

onda, ii. 81 

otiro, ii. 336 

-oti, ii. 108 

odava, ii. 345 

ovoka, ii. 

os, i. 356 

oshtha, i. 317 ; ii. 7 
ohi, ii. 204 


AU 

-aut, ii. 69, 106 
-anta, anti, ii. 

-aun, -anna, ii. 69 
aur, ii. 341; iii. 270 
anshadha, i. 133, 252 
aushtrika, ii. 87 

K 

ka, ii. 344 
-ka, ii. 26 

kanval, i. 255 ; ii. 23 
kanh, ii. 253 
kanhaiya, kanho, i. 163 
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kanhin, kanni, ii. 323, 326 

kakadi i. 130, 133, 318; ii. 35 

kakado, i. 318 

kakkho, ii. 7 

kaksha, ii. 7, 87, 257 

kakhana, ii. 338 

kankan, i. 199, 296 

kankar, i. 130; ii. 95 

kankarila, ii. 95 

kangan, i. 296 

kaohak, ii. 31, 88 

kachanen, ii. 68 

kaohat, ii. 68, 89 

kachiandli, ii. 126 

kachim, i. 273 

kachchh, ii. 7 

kachchhapa, i. 153, 273 

kackhd, ii. 328 

kana, i. 341 

kanjho, i. 356 

kat, kat (v^krit), i. 333; ii. 13; 

iii. 59 
kat, i. 145 
katait, ii. 105 
katan, il. 
kataha, i. 199 

kathan (kathina), i. 145, 155; ii. 

13, 82 

kathanag, ii. 82 
kad, ii. 93 

kadak, karka, ii. 31, 33, 43 
kadakad, ii. 104 
kadakha, karkhait, ii. 103 
kadahi, i. 199 
kadihin, ii. 338 
kadil, ii. 98 

kadh, kaddli (^krish), i. 353; 

iii. 57 
kan, ii. 324 
kanik, ii. 231 
kanig, ih. 


kantaka, i. 297; ii. 29, 93 
kanthala, ii. 89 
kanthi, i. 270 

kanda, kandiala, i. 297; ii. 29, 93 
kanno, i. 343 ; ii. 7 
kata, ii. 338 
kataran, i. 334 
kati, i. 334 
katk, i. 267; iii. 37 
kad, ii. 338 
kadala, ii. 345 
kadali, i. 142 
kania (kanya), i. 341 
kanu, i. 343; ii. 7 
kankan 0 , kangan, i. 199 
kankala, kangal, i. 198 
kandhi, i. 270 
I kandha, i. 297; ii. 9, 109 
kann, i. 343 ; ii. 7 
kannh, i. 300 
kanhancn, ii. 60 
kanhavalu, il. 
kapada (kapra), i. 199, 318 
kapadiandh, ii. 126 
kaparda, i. 158, 209 
kapata, i. 200 

kapas, kapah, etc., i. 259, 318 

kapittha, i. 273 

kapura, i. 318 

kab, ii. 338; iii. 257 

kabara, kabura, etc., i. 130, 319 

kamala, i. 255 

kamau, ii. 41 

kamin, ii. 167 

kamp, kamp, etc. (v'kamp), i. 279; 
iii. 34 

kambala, kammal, etc., ii. 23 
kaya, ii. 344 

kar (v/kri), i. 98, 160, 181 ; ii. 
17, 19, 38, 162, 179, 285; iii. 
11, 16, 18, 23, 41, 72, 75, 77 
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kar, kara (genitive), ii. 277, 279, 
287 

kara (hand), ii. H 
karapanen, ii. 67 
karM, i. 199 
karia, i. 247 
kariandh, ii. 126 
kariso, i. 150 
karodhl (krodhin), ii. 167 
karoli (kro^a), i. 259 
karkatika, i. 133 ; ii. 35 
karjM, ii. 168 
karna, i. 343 ; ii. 7 
kartana, i. 333 
kardama, i. 334 ; ii. 26 
karpata, i. 199, 318 
karpatan, ii. 127 
karpasa, i. 259, 318 
karsh. (V'krish), i. 322, 353; iii. 57 
kal (kalyam), i. 350 ; iii. 264 
kava^l, i. 200 
kavala, ii. 24 
kava, ii. 344 
kavi, ii. 191 
ka^a, ii. 325 
kagmala, i. 348 
kagmira, i. 348 
kaskta, ii. 90, 93 
kas, kasaila, ii. 96 
kas (pron.), ii. 344 
kasak, ii. 31 
kasanen, ii. 20 
kasata, kastala, ii. 93 
kasa, ii. 338 
kasls, kasu, i. 149 
kah, kakna, etc. (Vkath), i. 267 ; 
iii.. 37 

kaha, ii. 324 
kahan, i. 355 ; ii. 338 
kahar, i. 299 ; ii. 127 
kahin, ii. 323 


kahun, ii. 253 
kala, i. 244 ; ii. 13 
kales, i. 171 
ka, ii. 276 
kaith, ii. 167 
kanhan, ii. 338 
kanhin, ii. 328 
kaka, kag, i. 198 
kaka, i. 210 
kakh, kankh, ii. 7, 257 
kankada, i. 318 
kachke, i. 218; ii. 257, 258 
kaj (kacha), i. 199 
kaj (karya), i. 349 
kanchana, ii. 17 

kat, kiitna (Vkrit), i. 333 ; ii. 20. 

36; iii. 59 
katu, ii. 36 

ka^hna (-v/krish), i. 353, 354; ii. 

20, 32, 41 ; iii. 57 
kapa, ii. 13 
kant&, i. 297 ; ii. 29 
kan{ll, ii. 98 
katar, i. 334 

kadua, kado (kardama), i. 334; 

ii. 26 
kan, ii. 7 
kana, ii. 13 
krakudi, i. 133 
kangu, i. 198 

kandh, kandha (skandha), i. 297, 
300; ii. 9 

kanh (krishna), i. 163, 347 
kapad, i. 199, 318 
kapur, i. 318 
kapus, i. 169, 318 
kabar, kabara, i. 130, 146, 319 
kabalo, kambala, u. 23, 89 
kam (karma), i. 152, 345; ii. 41 
I kama (beam), ii. 195 
I kaya, ii. 324 
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-kar, ii. 126 
kar, ii. 279, 284 
karanhan, i. 260 

karaj, kaiju (karya), i. 171, 249, 
349 

kariso, ii. 325 
karigar, ii. 167 
karo, i. 247 
kartika, i. 334 
karshapana, i. 355 
kal, kali, kali (kalyam), i. 350 
kala, i. 244, 247 ; ii. 13 
kalikar, ii. 279 
kavada, ii. 89 
kavanja, i. 105 
ka9mira, i. 348 
kastta, i. 315 ; ii. 7 
kasls, i. 149 
kah, ii. 324 

kaha, kahan, ii. 323, 326 
kahadarun, i. 353 
kakan, i. 355 
kahar, kahari, ii. 327 
kakarana, i. 355 
kala, i. 244 ; ii. 13 
ki, ii. 324 

kia, ih. 
kinon, i. 257 
kikade, ii. 338 
kikkur, ib. 

kickki, kickku, ii. 328 
kitta, i. 145 
kida, kido, i. 199 
kitaka, ii. 332, 338 
kitaro, ii. 331, 338 
kitek, ii. 333 
kittke, ii. 338 
kitna, ii. 331, 338 
kiddkau, iii. 144 
kidkar, ii. 338 
kin, kink, ii. 323, 326 


kiyau, iii. 144 
kiran, i. 130 ; ii. 17 
kiles, i. 171; ii. 7 
killa, i. 150 
kis, ii. 326 
kisan, i. 160 
kise, ii. 324, 326 
kisu, ii. 328 
kikadi, ii. 331, 338 
kika, ib. 
kiki, ii. 323 
ki (gen.), ii. 276 
ki (pron.), ii. 323, 324, 326 
kid, kldo, i. 199 
kldri^a, i. 156; ii. 323 
klnau, iii. 144 
kunvar (kumara), i. 255 
kukkur, ii. 184, 200 
kukk (kukski), i. 218 
kuckckko (kukski), i. 310; ii. 218 
kuckk, ii. 328 

kunck), kunji, i. 199; ii. 35 
kunjada, ii. 165 
kutam, i. 146 
kutadi, i. 273 
kuttini, i. 146; ii. 170 
kutil, ii. 98 
kuthara, i. 270, 273 
kudanu, i. 334 
kudi, kudk, i. 316 
kudie, ii. 138 
kund, kundala, ii. 93 
kundala, ii. 24 
kutko, iii. 338 

kudanen kuddavun (^/kurd), i. 

150, 334 
kuddal, i. 157 
I kubada, i. 286 
I kubiro, i. 130 

I kubo, etc. (kubja), i. 285, 286 
I kuniad, ii. 163 
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kumbi, kunbi, etc., ii. 87, 165, 170 
kumbar, etc. (kumbhakara), i. 

144, 298, 346 ; ii. 126, 165 
kurul, ii. 100 
kula,.i. 155, 244, 247 
kulatha, ii. 164 
kulli, kurli, ii. 24 
kuLhari, kukara, etc., i. 270 
kusbtba, i. 157 ; ii. 85, 167 
kusanu, kuhanu, iii. 51 
kusathl, ii. 167 
kukudi, ii. 167 
kula, i. 244 
kuan. i. 203 
kunjl, ii. 35 

kudna (- 4 /kurd), i. 150, 334 
kupa, i. 150, 203 
kOs, ii. 218 
kripa, ii. 90 
kripalu, ib. 
krishaka, i. 160 
kriskna, i. 163 
ke, ii. 323, 326, 338 
-ke (gen. aff.), ii. 260, 276, 278 
kei, ii. 326 
keun, ii. 323, 328 
keunasi, ii. 326 
ketalo, ii. 331, 338 
keda, kede, ii. 333, 334, 338 
keta, kete, ii. 332,'338 
ketiro, ii. 338 
kedo, ih. 
kebe, ib. 
kemana, ib. 
kemane, ii. 323 

ker, kera, etc. (gen. aff.), ii. 281, 
284 

keriso, ii. 323 
kern, ii. 323, 338 
kela, 142, 202 ; ii. 24 
kevat (kaivarta), i. 157 


kevado, ii. 334, 335 
kevadha, ib. 
kevare, ii. 338 
kevido, i. 202; ii. 24 
kevo, ii. 331 
kega, ii. 90 
ke^ari, i. 259; ii. 85 
kosalu, ii. 90 
keha, ii. 327 
kehari, i. 259; ii. 85 
kehavun, (v/katk), i. 138, 243; 
iii. 41 

kehi, ii. 326 

kehvan, ii. 338 

kaiek, ii. 327, 333 

kaichhana, i. 85 

kaisa, i. 158 ; ii. 325, 331 

ko (objective aff.), i. 48 ; ii. 253 

ko (pron.), ii. 323, 326, 338 

ko'il (kokila), i. 187, 201; ii. 24 

kol, ii. 326 

kou, ii. 327 

konvala (komala), i. 197, 253 
kokk, i. 157, 310 
kot, i. 315, 316 
kotha, kothl (koshtha), i. 315 
kotha, kothen (adv.), ii. 338 
kodhi (kuskthin), i. 157, 316 ; ii. 
85, 89 

kon, konl, konki, ii. 323, 338 
koro, ii. 277 

kos, koh, kohu (kroga), i. 259; 
ii. 7 

kohu (pron.), ii. 33, 338 
koliyo, ii. 24 
koli, ii. 169 

kaun, i. 48; ii. 253, 260 
kaudi, i. 158, 200, 333 ; ii. 164 
kaun, ii. 328, 338 
kaunasi, ii. 326 
kaun, ii. 322, 323 
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kaula, ii. 91 
kaularu, ib. 
kya, ii. 324 
kyun, ii. 338 
krt, iii. 64 


KH 

kkanyo, iii. 138 
khaggo (khadga), i. 285 
kkacharat, ii. 68 
khajanu, iii. 51 
khajur, i. 319 
khat (khatva), ii. 48 
khata, kkatta, ii. 82 
khatapan, ii. 72 
khatas, ii. 82 
khatiandh, ii. 126 
kkadaka, ii. 31, 33, 98 
khadag, i. 285, 299 
khadkhadat, ii. 68 
khada, iii. 60 
kkadi, ii. 35 
khan, ii. 7 
khana, ii. 98 
khananu, iii. 50 
khana, i. 299 
khaniini, ii. 20 
khanil, khancren, ii. 98 
khanda, i. 299 

khanda (khadga), i. 285 ; ii. 104, 
105 

khandait, ib. 
khattri, ii. 88, 156 
khan, i. 130 ; ii. 7 
khani, khanu, i. 299 
khano, i. 285 

khandha, i. 300, 306; ii. 9 
khapanu, ii. 43, 53 
khapanen, ii. 35 


khapati, ii. 53 
khapau, ii. 43 
khapl, khapya, ii. 35 
khama, i. 174, 310; ii. 159 
khamhh, i. 313 
kharadya, ii. 35 
khalada, ii. 120 
khavalya, ii. 89 
khava (ykhad), iii. 68 
khavijano, ib. 
khaskhas, ii. 104 
kha (v/khad), i. 202, 204 ; ii. 36 
iii. 40, 68 
khaii, ii. 36, 37 
khan, ii. 166 
khanyain, ib. 
khansna, i. 191 
khaj, khajanen, ii. 191 
khat (khatva), i. 154 ; ii. 48 
khanda, i. 285 
khadho, iii. 140 
khanora, ii. 100 

khanda, khanah, i. 273, 306; ii. 9 
khar, i. 310 
khal (below), ii. 98 
khal (skin), ii. 120 
khavavinen, iii. 77 
khich, iii. 64 
khichau, khichav, ii. 63 
khinj, iii. 64 
khina, i. 130; ii. 7 
khitri, ii. 88, 156 
khima, i. 130; ii. 159 
khilauna, ii. 70 
I khilau, ii. 41 
khillu, ii. 36 
khisalahat, ii. 65 
khisiyahat, ib. 
khir, i. 309 
khujalahat, ii. 65 
khu^ako, ii. 33 
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khudha, khuddhia, ii. 159 
khusadani, khusrani, ii. 70 
khusanu, i. 322 

khuku, kkuhu, i. 150, 191, 203; 
ii. 202 

khuhambo, i. 191 
khe, ii. 253, 256 
kbecb, kbench, iii. 64 
khetn, i. 310 

khed, khedavun, etc. (kshetra), 

i. 310, 338; ii. 37 

khet (ksbetra), i. 218, 310, 338 

khetri, ii. 88 

khep (Vksbip), i. 196 

khel, khel, i. 239, 240, 244; 

ii. 36 

khevna, i. 200 
kboglr, ii. 232 

kbod, khod, khol, etc.; ii. 20; 

iii. 62 


G 

gajak, ii. 32 

gajanu, gajjna (-/gaij), i. 319 
gatho, iii. 138 
gathila, ii. 95 
gathri, i. 120 
gad, gadbad, etc., i. 336 
gadabu, ii. 164 
gadbadat, ii. 67, 68 
gaddb, iii. 59 
gadba, ii. 95 
gadbai, ii. 62 
gadbela, ii. 95 
-gan, ii. 200 
gandasa, ii. 82 
gandb (y'grantb), iii. 59 
gadba, gadaba, etc. (gardabba), 
i. 335 


gantait, ii. 105 
gandbala, ii. 101 

gabbb, gabbu, etc. (garbba), i. 
319; ii. 7 

gabbbin, gabbin, etc. (garbbinl), 

i. 183, 319 

gambbir, i. 81, 150; ii. 13 

garanu, i. 247 

garabbu, ii. 7, 11 

garbban, i. 183 

garbbini, i. 165 

galav, galau, ii. 63 

gavudno, ii. 288 

gab, ganb (Vgrab), iii. 42 

gabak, gahako, ii. 31, 33 

gahara, gahira, i. 81, 150; ii. 13 

gaii, ii. 26, 37 

gan, ganv, etc. (grama), i. 254; 

ii. 7, 26 

ganvaden, ii. 118 
ganri, ii. 88 

gajanen, gajna (Vgarj), i. 319 
ganja, i. 297 
gatu, i. 337 

gadanu, gadaxun, etc., i. 336 

gada, ii. 149 

gadi, i. 336; ii. 149, 192 

gadba, gadbo, ii. 13 

gand, i. 147, 227 

gat, i. 337 

gadami, ii. 77 

gadba, i. 335 

gan, i. 256 

ganth, i. 267 ; iii. 59 

gabb, i. 319; ii. 7 

gabbin, i. 145, 183, 319 ; ii. 165 

gabbul, ii. 100 

gam (grama), ii. 7, 26 

gamadun, ii. 119 

gavun (■/gai), ii. 37 

gaba, i. 267 
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gijh, i. 160, 337; ii. 21 
gidh, giddh, ih. 
giima, i. 130 
gimh, gim, i. 347 
giywan, i. 260 
giraku, ii. 42 
gihanu, ii. 19 
gihu, i. 160 

gid, gidh, i. 160, 337; ii. 21 

guar, ii. 167 

guj, gujho, i. 359 

gudko, ii. 33 

gunapana, ii. 73 

gudl, i. 240 

gunis, ii. 136 

gunth (-v/granth), iii. 59 

guru, ii. 166 

-gul, -guli, ii. 200 

gusail, ii. 167 

gusain, ii. 168 

gusaii, ii. 42 

guj, i. 359 

guth (v/granth), iii. 59 
genh (v/grah), iii. 42 
gem, i. 146 
geh, ii. 14 

gehun, i. 81, 169, 267 

go, i. 267; ii. 245 

gochhait, ii. 105 

gota, ii. 245 

gotu, i. 337 

gotthi, ii. 218 

gothu, ii. 110 

god, godil, ii. 98 

gondas, ii. 82 

gonda, ii. 82, 90, 98 

got, i. 337 

gom, i. 267 

gora, i. 158 

goro, ii. 247 

gol, i. 240, 244, 247 


gola, ii. 148 
golara, ii. 94 
goli, ii. 203 

( golo, i. 247 
gosain, i. 257 ; ii. 154 
gosavi, li. 
goh, i. 267; ii. 48 
gohal, i. 260 
gohun, i. 169, 267 . 
gyaran, gyarah, ii. 134 
grasth, i. 166 
grasanen, i. 154 
grisati, i. 166 
grihastu, li. 
gwalin, ii. 165 


GH 

ghatanu, iii. 71 
I ghatita, ii. 79 
! ghadavun, ii. 43 
ghada, ghadi, i, 199; ii. 91, 92 
ghadaii, ii. 43, 44 
ghadiyal, etc., ii. 91, 92, 94 
ghanaghuro, ii. 127 
ghanaghanat, ii. 68 
ghana, ii. 13 
ghanera, ii. 98 
ghanta, ii. 93 
ghamori, ii. 100 

ghar (griha), i. 192; ii. 14, 95, 
183, 191, 206, 280 
gharacha, ii. 110 
gharatu, ii. 64 
I gharela, ii. 95 
j ghasavat, ii. 67 
gha, ghav (ghata), i. 187, 202; 
ii. 100 

ghail, ghayal, etc. ii. 100 
I ghat, ii. 89 
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ghitn, ghanela, ii. 98 
ghantadi, ii. 119 
gham, ii. 26, 99 
ghamela, ii. 99 
ghamoli, ii. 100 
ghasanen, ii. 67 ; iii. 88 
ghisav, ii. 63 

ghiii, gW, etc. (ghrita), i. 160 ; ii. 
156, 157 

gtuiniia, etc. (Vghum), i. 150, 
344 ; ii. 64 
ghuma, etc., ib. 

ghul, ghol (v/gliurn), ii. 20, 41, 
65 ; iii. 56 
ghusail, ii. 96 

ghe, ghen (Vgrah), iii. 42,143,220 
gho, ii. 48, 151 

ghoda, ghora (ghotaka), i. 199; 
ii. 29, 89, 125, 149, 164, 185, 
186 

gliomu, ii. 38 

ghoraro, ii. 60 i 

ghoro, ii. 30 


CH 

chautho, i. 334 
chanar, i. 148 ; ii. 22 
chak, etc. (chakra), ii. 23 
chanchala, ii. 24 
chatak, ii. 32 
chatal, i. 215 

chad, chadh, ii. 43, 53, 64, 65, 69 
chatur, ii. 132 

chand, etc. (chandra), i. 297, 337, 
338; ii. 21 
chandan, ii. 17 
chapkan, etc. (chap), i. 213 
ohah, chahb (\/charv), i. 352; iii. 
40 


chabi^, i. 253 

chamak, ii. 32 

chamatkara, ii. 33 

chamar, i. 183, 346; ii. 126, 165 

chamarin, i. 183; ii. 165 

chamelo, ii. 97 

chamkavat, etc., ii. 65 

chamra, i. 345 ; ii. 120 

cham, ii. 37 
charchait, ii. 103 
charyaito, ii. 104 

chal, chall, etc. (\/chal), iii. 34, 
78 

ehalavan, ii. 70 
chavani, ii. 19 
chahunpna, i. 276 
-cha, -chi, etc., ii. 276, 289 

chan, i. 182 
chanrelo, ii. 97 
changalepan, ii. 73 
chatuya, ii. 39 
chandino, ii. 114 
chand, i. 297, 337; ii. 21 
chandalo, ii. 119 

chap, chanp, etc., i. 211, 212 
chab, etc. (v^chary), i. 352 ; ii. 68; 
iii. 40 

cham (charman), i. 345, 346; ii. 
61, 118 
chamar, i. 346 
chamota, ii. 123 

char, ii. 132, 245 
charani, ii. 20 
charon, ii. 245 

chalanen, etc. (y'chal), i. 155 ; ii. 
51 ; iii. 34 

chalani, chaluni, i. 133 
chalis, ii. 137 

chas, i. 210, 215 
chito, i. 336 

chitth (Vstha), i. 230 
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chidiya, ii. 159 

chito, ii. 29 

chittl, i. 310 

chindh, etc., ii. 118, 122 

chinh, Chilian, etc. (chinha), i. 

358 ; ii. 94 

chip, chipta, etc., i. 212 
chimkatu, ii. 64 
chimta, etc., i. 212 
-ehiya, ii. 289 
chirta, ii. 149 
chirna, ih. 

chishth (-v/stha), i. 230; iii. 34 

chik, ii. 91 

chid, ii. 191 

chint, i. 336 

chita, ii. 29 

chiro, ii. 30 

chuk, iii. 224 

chukauti, ii. 108 

chutila, ii. 95 

chuddo, ii, 161 

chunuk, ii. 44 

chima, etc., i. 344 ; ii. 9 

chunavat, ii. 65 

chup, i. 212 

chura, i. 343 

chuhanu, chiina, i. 321 

chuna, etc. (chuma), i. 343, 344; 

ii. 9 

chura, etc. (churiia), ib. 
chengarat, ii. 68 

cheda, chela (cheta), i. 240; ii. 

9, 40 

chepat, ii. 68, 123 
-cho, ii. 140, 276, 278 
ohok, ii. 247 
chokh, i. 134 

ehonch, chont, i. 134, 215, 297 

chotho, i. 144, 334 

choba (v/charv), i. 352; iii. 40 


choraai, ii. 166 
chori, i. 158, 349; ii. 78 
choravan, ii. 73 
chorano, ii. 114, 115 
chorannu, ii. 141 
chau (char), ii. 129, 140 
ehaunr, chaunri, etc. (chamara), 
i. 148, 256; ii. 22 
chaukh, i. 134 
ehaughe, ii. 245 
chaunk, ii. 31, 33, 96 
chant, chauth, ii. 33, 144 
chaudahan, i. 334 
chauda (chaura), ii. 80 
chautha, i. 144 

chaudaha, etc. (chaturdaga), i. 

144, 334; ii. 134 
chaudhari, ii. 166, 167 
chaubai (chaturredi), ii. 87 
chaubis, i. 253 

chaur, chauri, i. 148, 256; ii. 22 
chauranja, ii. 141 
chauvi, i. 253 


CHH 

chha, i. 261 ; ii. 132, 140, 246 

chhakada, i. 198 

chhattha, i. 261 ; ii. 143 

chhand, iii. 52 

chhattls, ii. 140 

chhattrl, ii. 88, 156 

chhan, i. 130; ii. 7 

chhap, etc., i. 210, 211, 213 

chhappan, ii. 140 

chhabila, ii. 95 

chhabbis, i. 253 

chhama, i. 130: ii. 159 

chhay, i. 261; ii. 132, 140 

chhaho, i. 261 
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chM, i. 261; ii. 324 
chhannu, ii. 141 
chhanv, dihanh (chiaya), ii. 48 
chhanhara, ii. 94 
chhad, iii. 52 

chhapa, etc., i. 211, 212, 213 

chhapiru, ii. 112 

chiamu, ii. 299 

chhayela, ii. 95, 97 

chhar, i. 310 

chhaHya, i. 261 

chhavada, ih. 

chliavo, ih. 

chMjanu, iii. 50, 138 

chhiti, i. 196, 310 

cWbiiii, ii. 7, 283 

chhinanu, iii. 50, 138 

chMimal, i. 218 

chhinno, iii. 138 

chhip, etc., ii. 211 

cKhipanja, ii. 141 

chhipav, ii. 64 

ehliipavani, ii. 69 

chhibara, i. 213 

chhima (kshama), i. 130, 310; ii. 
159 

chMo, ii. 10 

chhint, i. 336 

chliua, i. 261 

cKhut, ii. 43, 70 ; iii. 52 

chhutau, ii. 43 I 

chhutapa, ii. 72 | 

cKhuto, iii. 138 | 

chhuil, i. 218, 310; ii. 9 

cbbuhapu, etc., ii. 65 ; iii. 51 

chile (shash), i. 261 

chhe (-v/as), iii. 186 

chhekau, ii. 42 

chhenchadami, ii. 77 

chhedhna, i. 254 

chhemi, ii. 85 ' 


chheliya, i. 261 
chhell, i. 142 
chhelemi, ii. 77 
chhevan, i. 261 
chho, ii. 151, 190 
chhokada, i. 215, 261 ; ii. 72, 
120, 163 

chhokadapun^, ii. 72 
chhota, ii. 72 
chhod, iii. 52 

J 

Jail, i. 81 
jakhana, ii. 337 

jag, jagg, etc. (yajna), i. 303; ii. 
15 

jagatu, i. 81 
jagana, iii. 78 
jangal, i. 248 
jangh, i. 81, 296 ; ii. 48 
jaj, jajan, etc. (yajna), i. 303; 
ii. 15 

jajman, i. 197 
jata, i. 196 
jatini, i. 168 
jadau, ii. 41 
jadani, ii. 70 
ja^dho, ii. 161 
jadna, ii. 41 
jadya, ii. 35 

jatan (yatna), i. 171 ; ii. 16 
jatra (yatra), ii. 159 
jathanen, i. 146 
jatha, i. 147 
jad, ii. 337 
janam, i. 171 ; ii. 60 
janeii, janoi, janyo (yajnopavita), 
i. 303 

japna, i. 196 
jab, ii. 337 
jamai, i. 192 
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jamu, jambu, i. 297, 298 
jaru (jala), i. 247 
jalladani, ii. 167 
javun (Vya), i. 249 ; iii. 36, 213, 
222 

jashpur, i. 304 
jasa, ii. 337 
jahan, ih. 
jahin, ii. 321 

jalana, etc. (y^val), i. 244 

jalakat, ii, 122 

jalu, jalo, ii. 151, 193 

ja (Vy&), i. 249 ; iii. 36, 213, 222 

janvai, i. 255; ii. 193 
janha, ii. 337 

(yajna), i. 303; ii. 15 
jaganu, etc. (v'jagn), ii- 36, 51; 
iii. 78 

jagaruk, ii. 44 
jagu, ii. 36 
jangh, i. 296; ii. 48 
jachaniik, ii. 44 
jaehu, ii. 37 
jato, i. 192 

jan, jan, etc. (-v/jnii)) i- 303; ii. 

104; iii. 41 
janito, ii. 104 
jat, ii. 52 
jatra, ii. 159 
jamai, i. 192 
jamaiio, i. 159 
jamu, i. 297 
jamotu, ii. 122 

jam, jal, etc. (jala), i. 81, 247; 

ii. 7, 199 
jalapanu, ii. 72 
jaluya, ii. 40 
jasti, ii. 54 
jaha, jahan, ii. 321 
jianu, i. 242 
jiaranu, ib. 


jikade, ii. 337 
jijman, i. 197 
jithut, ii. 106 
jidahin, ii. 337 
jitaka, ib. 
jiti, tb. 
jitthe, ib. 
jitha, ib. 
jithe, ib. 
jidhar, ib. 
jindu, ii. 117 
jindndo, ib. 

jin, jinan, ii. 321 

jiba (-v/ya), i. 249; iii. 36, 213, 
222 

jUana, i. 241 

jio, ii. 321 
jih, ib. 
jiha, ii. 337 
jihi, ii. 321 

ji (jira), i. 252; ii. 156 
jiu, ib. 
jina, i. 241 
jiban, ii. 17 

jibh (jihva), i. 155, 185, 359; ii. 

48, 191, 207, 209, 217 
juanin, i. 192 
jugala, ii. 24 
juguohha, i. 196 
jugut, i. 172, 173; ii. 232 
jujh, etc. (v'yudh), i. 268, 328 
jut (V'yuj), iii. 54 
juna, juneren, ii. 99 
jurimana, ii. 176 
juxala, jula, etc. (yugala), ii. 24 
juth, i. 267 
juh, ib. 

je, ii. 321, 337 
jeiin, ib. 
jekhane, ii. 337 
jetalo, ib. 
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jetha, ii. 337 
jethaku, ib. 
jethaut, ii. 106 
jeda, jede, ii. 337 
jetiro, jete, ih. 
jethen, jebe, ib. 
jem, jemana, ib. 
jeTado, jevadM, ib. 
jeTO, jevMn, ib. 
jeher, i. 139 
jaisa, ii. 337 
jo (pron.), ii. 321, 337 
-jo (gen. alf.), ii. 276, 289 
joeto, ii. 103 
jogita, ii. 79 

joto, jot, etc. (yoktram), i. 249 

jod (Vyuj), iii. 54 

jot, joti (jyoti), i. 197 

jodhapan, i. 268 

joru, ii. 207 

johi, ii. 322 

jau, ii. 185 

jaun, ii, 321 

jvain, i. 192 


JH 

jhagralu, ii. 60, 94 
jhangali, i. 192 
jhangn, ib. 
jhatak, ii. 32 
jhatanu, ii. 52 
jhatel, ii. 99 
jhadak, ii. 43 
jhanda, i. 139 
jhanjlianakat, ii. 65 
jhapak, ii. 32 
jhapas, ii. 82 
jhamak, ii. 32 
jhambel, ii. 97 


jhari, i. 272 

jharokha, i 177 

jhalak, ii. 32 

jhalavanl, ii. 127 

jbankna, i. 176 

jhat, ii. 52 

jhadna, i. 177; ii. 36 

jhadavo, ii. 121 

jhadu, ii. 36 

jhantna, i. 177 

jhama, i. 272 

jhamp, i. 177, 276; ii. 91 

jhampal, ii. 91 

jhMar, i. 332 

jhMuya, ii. 40 

jhia, jhi, etc., i. 192 

jhijhak, ii. 32 

jhi^ak, ib. 

jhilga, i. 332 

jhilmil, ib. 

jhukavat, ii. 65 

jhunjbulahat, ib. 

jhuttbo, ii. 161 

jhudalo, ii. 93 

jhuddo, ii. 161 

jhulko, ii. 33 

jhul, jhola, etc. ii. 158, 332 
jhemp, i. 139 
jhok, ii. 33 

jhop, jbomp, etc. ii. 91, 120 

T 

takaii, ii. 43 
tako, ii. 247 
tetak, ii. 32 
tatti, i. 237 
tatho, i. 337 
tan, tan, etc., i. 227 
tanak, ii. 32 
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tap, tappa, etc., i. 214 
tapak, i. 214; ii. 32 
tamak, ii. 32 

talna, talanen, etc. (-v/tal), i. 244; 
iii. 59 

tasak, ii. 32 
tahak, ii. 32, 33 
tahanu, i. 337 
tahni, i. 226 

takanen, i. 324; iii. 224 
tat, i. 215 

tan, tanna, etc., i. 227 
tanda, i. 231 
tap, etc., i. 214 
tamo, i. 342; ii. 21 
tahad, i. 231 

tio, i. 150 

tikadi, tikaji, etc. (tilaka), i. 197, 
226; ii. 120 
tikait, ii. 105 
tikau, ii. 41 

tip, etc., i. 214, 215 
tUara, i. 314 

tih, i. 163, 347 
tihaj, %b. 

tila, i. 226 I 

tika, (tilaka), ii. 120 

tip, i. 214, 215 

tih, i. 259 

tund, i. 226 

tubanu, i. 276; ii. 30 

tut, tut, etc. (Vtrut), i. 336; iii. 52 

te, i. 337 

tekada, ii. 120 

tekuya, ii. 39 

tekna, i. 142 

teda, tedha, etc., i. 237, 350 

tep, i. 215 

tehalya, ii. 35 

toka, i. 215, 261 

topna, i. 214, 215 


tobo, ii. 30 

tri, tre, etc. (Siiidlii = Skr. tri), ii. 
137, 139, 143, 245, 247. 

TH 

thag, i. 314; ii. 165, 167 
thagan, thagin, ii. 165, 167 
thagi, ii. 78 
thagna, i. 197, 314 
thathol, ii. 100 
thanak, ii. 32 
tbanda, i. 230, 237 
thanak, ii. 43 

thapak, thapna, etc., i. 214; ii. 32 
thamak, ii. 32 

tharanu, thahama, etc., i. 231 
tharav, ii. 64 

tha (v'stha), i. 230, 231; iii. 34 
thak, etc. (derivs. of tha), i. 231 
thakurain, ii. 166 
-tharu, ii. 274, 295 
-thare, ii. 295 
thia, i. 231 
thikana, ih. 
thithak, ii. 32 
thipka, i. 214 
thir, i. 231 
thik, ib. 
thuntho, i. 226 
thekiri, ii. 87 
thekuya, ii. 39 
thentami, ii. 77 
thep, i. 231 
thelna, i. 142 
thevanen, i. 142; iii. 224 
onth, i. 215 

P 

nsna, i. 225 
kar, i. 139, 179 
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dakait, ii. 69 

dakaut, ii. 106 

dank, dankh, etc., i. 225 

danklla, ii. 95 

dangu, ii. 12 

danganu, i. 225 

dackak, ii. 32 

dajkanu, iii. 50 

datta, i. 229 

dataa, ih. 

dadhu, ii. 175 

dadho, iii. 137 

dandu, etc., i. 229, 230 

dab, dabna, etc., i. 225 

dabalo, i. 319 

dabbu, i. 225 ; ii. 40 

damitjanu, iii. 72 

4aya, i. 237 

^ayaln, ii. 59 

dar, i. 225 ; ii. 60 

daralu, ii. 60 

^al, etc., i. 226 

dasanen, i. 225 

dab, ii. 133, 247 

dahanu, iii. 49, 137 

-da, -dt, ii. 116, 118 

daa, i. 310 

da'in, i. 237 

dan 5 , etc., i. 225 

dakuya, ii. 39 

daku, ii. 36 

dakh, i. 182 

dank, i. 225 

da^, dadbl, etc., i. 225, 237, | 
273 ; ii. 35 j 

danu, i. 237 
danta, etc., i. 229 
dmd, etc., i. 229, 230; ii. 85 
dabhero, ii. 97 
dal, etc., i, 226 
dalim, i. 240 


dalna, iii. 228 

dabap, i. 330 

daban, ii. 13 

dabar, i. 225 

dabna, i. 225; iii. 50 

dianu, i. 242; ii. 19 ; iii. 80, 

dianyatu, ii. 109 

diaranu, i. 242 ; iii. 80 

dio, i. 237; ii. 93 

digbero, ii. 117 

^janu, i. 242 

ditho, iii. 138 

dinu, i. 237 ; ii. 194 

dindim, i. 228 

diti, i. 162, 315 

dino, iii. 139 

dibiya, i. 225 ; ii. 159 

disanu, i. 161; iii. 138 

ditb’(drisbti), i. 162, 237, 315 

dukbu, i. 237 

dudbo, iii. 137 

dubiro, i. 319 

dubna, ii. 37 

dubbanu, iii. 49 

dumur, i. 133, 180 

dulna, i. 227 

duhann, iii. 49 

deii, ii. 12, 194 

dekbanu, i. 242 

denguya, ii. 39 

dedaru, i. 334 ; ii. 22 

dedb, etc. (1^), i. 237 ; ii. 144 

denua, ii. 40 

deru, ii. 22 

desi, ii. 86 

debu, ii. 86, 225 

-do, ii. 118 

dodhi, i. 286; ii. 14 

dobu, ii. 36 

domada, i. 120 

dol, dol, dor, etc., i. 227 


139 
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DH 

dhakelu, ii- 95 

dhakka, etc., i. 227 ; ii. 95 

dkablla, ii- 95 

dhalait, ii. 102 

dhavai, ii. 63 

dkai, ii. 144 

dkalu, ii. 36 

dklla, etc. (githila), i. 155, 272; 

ii. 24, 77, 120 
dhona, i. 241 ; ii. 62 
dholak, ii. 121 
dholal, ii. 62, 63 

N 

na, ii. 133 
-ni, -nl, ii. 168 
nia, i. 300 ; ii. 52 
niattai, i. 164; iii. 60 
niekkam, i. 327 


T 

tain, ii. 311 
takhana, ii. 337 
tattun, ii. 192 
tadak, ii. 32 
tadatadahat, ii. 65 
tan, ii. 131 
-tano, ii. 287, 288 
tata, ii. 337 
tato, iii. 138 
tathakar, ii. 280 
tathay, i. 314 
tad, ii. 337 
-tana, ii. 289 
tantu, tand, etc., ii. 174 
tap, iii. 58 


tapak, i. 214 
tapaii, ii. 44 

tam, tame, etc., ii. 309, 311 

tar (i/trl), iii. 54 

tala, tale, etc., i. 184 ; ii. 298 

talao, i. 240 

talaiya, ii. 121 

tav (v'tap), iii. 59 

tasa, tasen, ii. 337 

tahan, ih. 

tahvin, ii. 309, 311 
tain, ii. 311 
tali, i. 198, 200 
tannu, ii. 139 
tanhan, ii. 337 
tad, i. 240 
tadna, i. 229, 334 
tan, tan, etc. (tana), i. 227, 229 ; 
ii. 7 

tant, ii. 174 

tamba, etc. (tamra), i. 342 ; ii. 21 
tamboll, etc., ii. 86 
tar (\/tri), iii. 54 

tarn, ii. 38 

tarun, i. 247 ; ii. 193, 206 

taro, ii. 312 

tax (v'tap), i. 198, 200 ; iii. 59 
taha, ii. 315, 319 
tal, i. 240 

ti-, tir-, etc. (trlni in comp.), ii. 

139, 140, 141 
tiag (tyaga), i. 324 
tikade, ii. 337 
tighe, ii. 245 
tin, tinka, etc., i. 160 
titi, titthe, tidhar, ii. 337 
titaka, titna, ih. 
tinro, ii. 345 
tipauliya, i. 129 
tiriya, etc. (strl), i 171, 314 
tirkha, i. 163, 347, 348 
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tirpat (tripta), i. 166 
tilada, ii. 129 
tis, ii. 315 
till, ih. 

tihado, ii. 337 

tiha (pron.), ib. 

tilia (trislina), i. 163, 347 

tlna, ii. 337 

tltha, i. 300 

tSjo (tritlya), i. 150 ; ii. 143 
tlD, i. '337; ii. 131, 245 
tlnon, ih. 

tlya, timi, etc. (stri), i. 171, 314 
tis, i. 155 ; ii. 137, 140 
tlsl, i. 179 
tisra, ii. 143 

tu, tu, etc. (tvam), ii. 309, 310, 
312 

tutanen, etc. (^trut), i. 227, 237, 
336; iii. 53 
tuth. 0 , iii. 139 
tud, etc. (Vtud), i. 226 
tund, i. 227 ; ii. 90 
turn, tumhe, etc., ii. 309, 312, 345 
turant (traritam), i. 324 
turi, turl, etc., i. 349 
till (Vtul), i. 351 ; iii. 60 
tus, iii. 139 
tusa, tulia, etc., ii. 309 
-te, ii. 295, 315 

te-, tels, etc. (trini in comp.), i. 

253; ii. 139, 140 
tetalo, ii. 337 
teda, tede, etc., ih. 
tedha, i. 237, 350 
tetiro, ii. 337 
tentuli, i. 146, 240 
tebe, ii. 337 
temana, ih. 

teraha, etc. (trayoda 9 a), i. 136, 
243; ii. 134, 135, 312 


tel, i. 151 ; ii. 7 
tell, ii. 86 
tevada, ii. 337 
tevaro, tevo, tevban, ih. 
tesJ, i. 179 

to, ii. 302, 310, 313, 337 
-to, iii. 124 
toln, ii. 298 
tod (v/trut), iii. 52 
tond, tondal, etc., i. 227 ; ii. 94, 
95 

topna, i. 214 

toma, etc., ii. 309, 311, 312 
tol, tanl, etc. (\/tul), iii. 60 
tyaun, ii. 337 


TH 

thakaila, ii. 97 
thakna, i. 230 
thata, i. 237 

thapu, than, etc. (stana), i. 313; 
ii 175 

thanda, i. 237 

thamb, etc. (-/stambh), i. 313; 
iii. 60 

tharelo, ii. 97 

thavun (-y/stha), i. 230, 243; iii. 
35 

tha (y/stha), i. 230 ; iii. 208 
thadha, iii. 35 
thapa, etc., i. 230 
thamb, etc. (y/stambh), i. 313; 
iii. 60 

tharo, ii. 312, 314 
thali, i. 244 

thi, thianu, etc. (y/stha), i. 230; 

iii. 35, 211 
-thi, ii. 273, 274 
thont, i. 226 
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thoravS, ii. 73 
thorero, ii. 117 

D 

dans, ii. 12 
dakhin, i. 310 ; ii. 13 
dachhin, ih. 
datta, etc., i. 229 
dad, etc., il. 
dand, etc., ib., ii. 85 
dabna, etc., i. 224 
dayalu, ii. 59 
dariavi, i. 152 

dar 9 , daro (v'driij), i. 162; iii. 16 
dal, i. 225, 226 

das, ii. 133 
dahina, i. 225 ; ii. 13 
dahi, i. 267; ii. 155 
da, ii. 276, 291 ; iii. 42 
danhl, ii. 85 

dakh, i. 182, 310 ; ii. 48 

dat, etc., i. 229 
dadk, i. 225 

dadhl, i. 225, 237; ii. 35, 92 
dadkialu, ii. 92 
dandl, i. 229 ; ii. 85 
dad, ii. 175 
dadur, i. 334 
dana, ii. 152 
dant, ii. 85 
dabna, etc., i. 224 
dam, dav, etc., ii. 61 
damad, i. 199, 210 
dal, i. 226 
dds, ii. 14, 195, 214 
dab (i/dah), i. 225 
dabado, ii. 118, 189 
dal, i. 226 

dikbana, dikblana, i. 162, 241 


dittbi (drisbti), i. 162, 315 
din, ii. 8 

dinnau, diyau, iii. 144 
diya, i. 203; ii. 9 
dirijano, iii. 72 
dilana, iii. 80 
divaddbe, i. 238 
diva, i. 203 
di^, dis (y'dri 9 ), i. 161 
dia, ii. 9 

ditb (drisbti), i. 162, 237, 315 
divo, ii. 9 
dm, ii. 131 
duti, ii. 248 

dudbalu, etc., ii. 91, 94, 97, 98 

dupura, i. 133 

dubla, i. 181, 319 

duritno, ii. 288 

dulbin, etc., i. 271 

dusaUu, ii. 101 

duseri, ii. 129 

dusbtumi, ii. 77 

dua, duja, i. 150; ii. 143 
dunban, i. 257; ii. 26 
dudb, i. 286; ii. 14, 91, 94 
duna, i. 188, 201 

dub, i. 182; ii. 48 
dube, ii. 87 
dusra, ii. 143, 247 
dridbata, ii. 79 

de (i/da), i. 139; ii. 33; iii. 43, 
140, 218 
de (deva), i. 253 
deii, i. 253 

deul, deval, etc. (devalaya), i. 

149; ii. 10, 232 
dekb, i. 161 ; iii. 45 
dedh, i. 237 
deyar, i. 253; ii. 22 
dev, ii. 188, 189, 208, 216, 225, 
263, 272 
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des (de^a), ii. 8, 224, 225 

desi, ii. 86 

deh, ii. 173, 176 

do, i. 324; ii. 129, 131, 245 

doghe, ii. 245 

dojlya, ii. 129 

don, i. 324; ii. 131, 245 

donon, ii. 245 

dopatta, ii. 129 

dobhashlyi, ih. 

dor, ii. 149 

dol (Vdnl), i. 227 

dolada, ii. 129 

drum, i. 26 


DH 

dbak, dhakk, etc., i. 130, 227 

dhakelO, ii. 36, 95, 161 

dliaj4, ii. 9 

dhadak, ii. 32, 33 

dhadavS.!, ii. 168 

dhanaru, ii. 92 

dhaniani, ii. 169 

dhatura, ii. 22 

dhani, ii. 88 

dhanl, ii. 34, 88 

dhamaka, i. 268 

dharam, i. 171; ii. 26 

dhavala, i. 268 

dbavadavug, iii. 81 

dhandalya, ii. 167 

dhat, ii. 174 

dhan, etc. (dhanya), i. 341 ; ii. 78 

dhampna, i. 276 

dhav, etc., ii. 51 ; iii. 81 

dhiko, i. 130, 227 

dhl, etc. (duhita), i. 192, 210 ; ii. 

103, 207 
dhlru, ii. 164 


dhuann, i. 242 

dhuarini, ii. 20 

dhutala, iii. 143 

dhutta (dhurta), i. 334 

dhxilai, ii. 62 

dhulana, i. 241 

dhulvada, etc. (dhuj), i. 152 

dhu4n, etc. (dhuma), i. 257; ii. 

26 

dhup, i. 152 
dhupel, ii. 127 
dhonda, ii. 90, 149 
dhondal, ii. 90 

dhoti, etc. (dhautra) i. 171, 338 
dhona, i. 241 ; ii. 62 
dhohin, etc., i. 183; ii. 167 
dhobi, etc., i. 183; ii. 154, 165, 

167, 169 
dholai, ii. 62 
dholana, i. 241 
dhoha, ii. 167 
dho}un, i. 268 ; ii. 82 
dhaunkani, i. 268 
dhaula, il. 
dhyan, i. 327 


N 

-na, ii. 334 

nanvan (-v/nam), iii. 19, 20, 57 

nakharelo, ii. 161 

nanga (nagna), i. 191, 300 

nachhattar, i. I7l 

nati, ii. 184 

nadinave, ii. 140 

nandhapai, i. 330 ; ii. 72 

natait, ii. 103 

nadi, ii. 190, 226 

nadhanave, ii. 140 

nam, iii. 19, 20, 57 
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nar, ii. 226 
narelu, i. 201 
navanl, ii. 156 
navasl, ii. 140 

navve, navad, etc., ii. 137, 141 

nashtami, ii. 77 

nahan (snana), i. 347 

nahiyar, i. 167 

nai, nau, ii. 58 

nakna, ii. 40 

nach (•\/nrit), i. 327 ; iii. 36 
najo, ii. 161 
nat (latta), 248 

nati, natu, etc. (naptri), iL 58, 
155, 193 

nam, nanv, etc. (naman), i. 254, 
256; ii. 60, 152 
narangl, i. 130 

nariyal, etc. (n^rlkela), i. 201 
nari, ii. 185, 199 
nala, ii. 9 

nay (-/nam), iii. 57 
nahanen, i. 347 
-ni, ii. 334 
niiin (nemi), i. 256 
nikat, i. 183 

nikal, nikal, etc. (v'niskkrish), i. 

354 ; iii. 58 
nikas, nikas, etc., ih. 
nitas, etc., i. 152 
nind, i. 182, 337; ii. 48 
nindaito, ii. 103 
nidralu, ii. 59 
ninanare, ii. 140 
nindas, ii. 82 
nipataru, ii. 94 
nibad, nibar (nivrit), iii. 60 
ninma, i. 340 
nirmalai, ii. 79 
niva (-v/nam), iii. 57 
nig ala, ii. 89 


nihacbai, etc. (nigchaye), i. 140, 
307; ii. 297 
nihud (•^/nam), iii. 57 
^ni, iii. 44 
-nln, ii. 262, 271 
nicha, nicbe, i. 184 ; ii. 297 
ni] (nidra), i. 182, 337 ; ii. 48 
nit, i. 152 

nind (nidra), i. 182, 337 ; ii. 48, 
82 

-nun, ii. 253, 261 
nuni (y'nam), iii. 57 
nupur, i. 168, 175 
nun, i. 144, 248 
-ne, ii. 262 
-nen, ii. 253 

neo, nev, etc. (nemi), i. 191, 256 
nengta, i. 248, 301 
nenu, etc. (nayana), i. 140; ii. 17 
nemaito, ii. 103 

neval, neul, etc. (nakula), i. 139 
187, 201 

nevun (navati), ii. 137, 141 
nehemi, i. 139 
-no, ii. 276, 287 
nodi, ii. 226 

noru, noliyun (nakula), i. 187, 
201 

nyav, etc. (nyaya), i. 341 
nba (-/sna), i. 148, 347; iii. 68 


P 

-pa, ii. 71 

pak (v^pacb), iii. 38, 78 
pakka, etc. (pakva), i. 153, 324 ; 
ii. 25 

pakh, i. 310 
pakbi, ii. 154 
pagadi, i. 154 
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pach, iii. 12, 38 

pachannu, ii. 141 

pachavan, ib. 

pachas, ii. 137, 140 

pachls, etc., i. 253 

pachpan, ii. 141 

pachhatav, i. 218 

pachhim, i. 307 

paohhe, ii. 297 

panchanna, ii. 141 

panchhl, ii. 154 

panj, ii. 132, 140, 246 

panjaha, ii. 137, 141 

pataka, etc., i. 133 

paWka, ii. 43 

patvari, ii. 154 

patta, etc., i. 224, 336 

pa^ (-v/pat), i. 224; ii. 64; iii. 

56, 226 

padav (parao), ii. 64, 66 
padi (prati), i. 321 
padisa, ii. 199 

padosi (parosl), i. 321 ; ii. 155 

padehhaya, i. 321 

padh, parh (y'path), i. 270; ii. 

37 ; iii. 40 
padhama, i. 132 
-panu, -pane, ii. 71, 75 
pankappada, etc., i. 152 
panditani, ii. 166 
pandita, ii. 72, 166 
pannarah, ii. 134 
pati, ii 184, 190 
patt4, ii. 29 

patthar, i. 148, 153, 313, 320; 

ii. 97 

pattharaila, ii. 97 
-pan, ii. 71, 75, 172 
pan- (panchan in comp.), ii. 125 
pandarah, pandhran, etc., ii. 134 
pandhado, ii. 117 


pannas, ii. 137 
par, pari, ii. 298, 344 
parakh, etc. (pariksha), i. 145, 182 
parakhaua, ii. 187 
paran, parnahn, etc. (y'pari-ni), 
iii. 44 

parab (parvvan), i. 131, 171, 322, 
352; ii. 60 
parala, ii. 344 
paraloku, ii. 127 
paras, i. 356 

parasna (^/sprish), i. 171, 356 

parosi, ii. 154 

parganii, i. 320 

parchhain, i. 321 

parjant, i. 136 

parti, ii. 164 

partu, ih. 

pamala, i. 320 

parbatiya, ii. 86 

parbhu, i. 322 

parson, iii. 265 

palang, i. 199, 349; ii. 119 

palangadi, ii. 119 

palan, ii. 349 

pagu, i. 135, 260; ii. 185 

pasiba (v/pravig), i. 316 

pastavanen, i. 218 

pastis, ii. 140 

paharu, ii. 36, 38 

paharyo, i. 267; ii. 142 

pahira, i. 131 

pahirana, etc., i. 177 ; ii. 69, 70 
pahila, i. 131, 138, 267; ii. 142 
pahun, ii. 258 

pahunchna, etc., i. 276, 343 ; iii. 

65 

-pa, ii. 71, 75 

pa, pav, pam, etc. (y'prap), i. 202; 

iii. 18, 41 
V'pa, iii. 44, 228 
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pM, i. 262 
pau, ii. 144 
paun, i. 256 
paun, ii. 144 
pae, il. 

paus, pavas (pravrish), i. 165 

panv, i. 255, 256 

pakad, i. 133 

pakhi, ii. 154 

pagalami, ii. 77 

paohhe, ii. 297 

panch, ii. 132 

panchvan, ii. 248 

pat, i. 273 

patalo, ii. 119 

patavinen, etc., i. 320 

pata, i. 153 

path, i. 162, 315 

pada, i. 224 

padakO, ii. 36 

pado, ii. 150 

padhna, ii. 37 

padhi, ii. 85 

pan, pan (parna), i. 343 ; ii. 14 
pan (atman), i. 330 ; ii. 328 
pani, pani, i. 149, 152 ; ii. 125, 
156 

papl, ii. 85, 165 
paras, i. 356 
parecko, ii. 110 
parkkanen, i. 145 
palanu, i. 247 
palan, i. 349 

pas, etc. (parqve), i. 183, 355 ; ii. 
25, 299 

pakad, i. 154, 260 
piihun, ii. 258 
pakuna, i. 343 
pakon, ii. 299 
pi, (api), i. 175 

pi (VP^)i i- 240, 241, 242; iii. 44 


pin (pita), i. 165, 187, 202 ; ii. 
58, 187, 194 

pik, pika (v/pack), i. 129; ii. 25 ; 
iii. 38 

pickkala, ii. 101 
pickke, ii. 297 
pinanu, ii. 60 
pinjara, i. 130 
pit, i. 162 ; iii. 63 
pittk, etc. (prisktka), i. 162, 165, 
315 

pitiya, ii. 90 
pindkiba, i. 177 
pinro, ii. 345 
pippala, ii. 24 
piyara, ii. 94 

piyasa, i. 187, 203; ii. 81, 82 
pirtkl, i. 145 

pirkku (parvan), i. 131, 322, 352 ; 
ii. 60 

pilsaj, i. 276 
pilana, i. 240 ; iii. 80 
I pisw, ii. 63 
pistalis, ii. 140 

pik (-/pravig), i. 316; iii. 38, 139 

pilanen, i. 240 

pS (priya), ii. 156 

pi (Vpa), i. 240; iii. 44 

plchke, ii. 297 

pit, i. 162 ; iii. 63 

pltk, etc. (prisktka), i. 162, 315 

pltko, iii. 139 

pld, ii. 48, 50 

pldanu, etc. (V'pid), i. 240 ; ii. 50 

pldka, i. 270 

pldko, iii. 141 

plpala, ii. 24 

plla, i. 243 

pllka, i. 323 

pik, pis (v7pisk), i. 259 ; iii. 139 
pua, i. 337 
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puan, ii. 297 
putru, i. 103 
putreto, ih. 

puth, puthi (prishtha), i. 315 
pudhait, ii. 104 
-pun, -puna, ii. 71, 75 
put, i. 337 
putali, etc., i. 133 
putura, i. 172, 158 
punish, ii. 199 
purushatan, ii. 76 
pusanen, i. 218; iii. 40 
puhap, puhup (pushpa), i. 191, 
307, 331 
puhukar, i. 307 

puchh, etc. (prachh),i. 218 ; iii. 40 

pujari, ii. 58 

punaii, ii. 174 

pura, i. 343, 344 

pflrha, ii. 25 

pOrjanu, iii. 71 

pekkli, i. 162 

petau, petu, ii. 42, 112 

petho, i, 316; iii. 139, 144 

ped, i. 135 

penth, i. 139 

penu, ii. 38 

pem, ii. 61 

pelana, etc., i. 240; ii. 36 
pelo, ii. 340 

peg (pravig), i. 316 ; iii. 38 

peharavun, i. 177 

pehelo, i. 138, 167 ; ii. 142, 344 

pai, ii. 298 

painsath, i. 168 

paith (y'pravig), i. 316 ; iii. 38 
paindha, i. 168 
paintalis, i. 168, 215, 292 
paintls, il. 

pairak, ii. 43 I 

-po, ii. 71 I 


poe, ii. 297 

pokhar, i. 133, 306 

pona, ii. 144 

pota, i. 158; ii. 343, 344 

pothi, i. 313; ii. 29, 202 

poner, ii. 134 

poh, i. 259 

pohe, i. 135, 260 

paune, ii. 144 

PH 

phakanu, i. 276 

phat, etc. (\/sphat), i. 308; iii. 53 

phad, etc. {id.), ih. 

phana, ii. 9 

phanas, i. 192 

phandrfd, ii. 100 

phas, etc. (\/sprish), i. 307, 355 

phaskemi, ii. 77 

phansi, etc., i. 355 ; ii. 8 

phank, ii. 191 

phat (v'sphat), i. 308 ; iii. 53 

phatak, i. 308; ii. 31 

phad, etc., i. 308; iii. 53 

phandna, i. 307 

phal, phar, i. 247; ii. 8 

phahi, i. 355 ; ii. 8 

phit, (^sphat), i. 308; iii. 53 

phut (v'sphut), i. 308; iii. 53 

phup (pushpa), i. 307, 331 

phul, i. 151, 152 

phenkna, i. 276 

pher, iii. 56 

phod, i. 307; iii. 54 

phoda, i. 307; ii. 29, 30 

phodu, ii. 38 

B 

bak, i. 252 

bakara, etc., i. 131, 144, 319 ; ii. 

22, 150, 162 
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bagala, i. 252 

baghitala, iii. 143 

bacba, bachha, etc., i. 153, 317; 

ii. 9, 121, 151 
bacbana, etc., i. 178, 211 
baj, baj (y'vad), i. 328 ; iii. 66 
bajhanu, i. 328 ; iii. 48,137 
baj ho, iii. 137 
bate, i. 164, 216 
batna, etc., i. 164; ii 62 
bathan, i. 178 
bad (vata), i. 199; ii. 8 
bada (rriddha), i. 163 ; ii. 72, 79 
badhai, i. 334; ii. 155, 165 
badhapanu, ii. 72 
badhin, ii. 165 
banian, ii. 187 
baniain, ii. 168 
bat- (vartta in comp.), i. 151 
batti, i. 154, 334 
battis, i. 331 ; ii. 138, 142 
badho, iii. 137 
banana, iii. 78 

bandhanu, etc., i. 300; iii. 48 
banna, iii. 78 
bapautl, ii. 107 
bar, ii. 12 

baras, barsa, etc. (varsha), i. 173, 
355 ; ii. 9, 14 
barcthan, ii. 165 
barochu, ii. 168 

bartha, etc. (varsha), i. 261, 355; 
ii. 9 

barchhait, ii. 103 
barj, i. 352 
barhyu, i. 355 
balad, ii. 199 
bala, ii. 206 
bali, i. 182 
bavanja, i. 331 
bahattar, i. 288, 331 


I bahangt, i. 131 

bahin, i. 138, 155, 183, 202, 266 ; 
I ii. 170 

bahira, i. 138, 267 ; ii. 13 
bahu, bahu, etc. (vadhu), i. 183 ; 

ii. 55, 184, 216, 226 
ba- (dvi in comp.), i. 253, 288, 
331 ; ii. 138 

baa (vayu), i. 147 ; ii. 54 
baiida, baiila, etc. (vatula), ii. 100 
bans, etc., ii. 8, 121, 164 
bansuli, ii. 121 
banh, i. 182; ii. 54, 173 
bag, i. 183, 323 : ii. 49 
bagun, i. 133 

bagh, i. 320, 351; ii. 21, 165, 169 

baehhurl, i. 133 

baohhna, i. 351 

bajh, i. 359 

banjha, i. 327 

badho, ii. 155 

bat, i. 164, 182 ; ii. 49 

bati, i. 182 ; ii. 49 

bMal, i. 145 

bandhna, i. 300 

bap, ii. 191, 215 

baph, i. 191, 307, 331 

baba, ii. 152, 192, 204 

bayako, ii. 161, 192 

bayan, ii. 26 

baranu, i. 324 

barah, etc. (dvadaga), i. 243, 331 ; 

ii. 134, 138, 246 
balak, ii. 199, 201 
balantapan, ii. 73 
balapan, i. 330 ; ii. 72 
bali, bMu (baluka), i. 147; ii. 39 
balna, i. 324 
bahoti, ii. 122 
bi- (dvi in comp.), i. 331 
bio, ii. 143 
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bikat, i. 182 

bikav, ii. 64 

biku, ii. 10, 157 

bikh, i. 261 ; ii. 8, 174 

bigad, etc. (-v/vigbat), i. 273; ii. 

36, 70; iii. 61 
bichhana, ii. 70 

bicbbua, etc. (vri 9 chika), ii. 146, 
307 

bijll (vidyut), i. 146, 181, 182, 
327 

bitapan, ii. 74 
bitna, i. 351 

bindi, i. 147 ; ii. 54, 174 

bindhaj, ii. 94 

biranave, i. 331 ; ii. 139 

bir^si, ih. 

birt, i. 166 

bilSito, ii. 104 

bis, ii. 174 

bib, i. 242 

biban, i. 202 

biban, ii. 16 

bibl (Vbbl), iii. 68 

bibu, ii. 8 

bij (vija), i. 331 ; ii. 143 
bis (vingati), i. 155; ii. 137, 140 
bisvan, ii. 248 

bujb (Vbudb), i. 273, 328 ; ii. 66, 
107; iii. 48, 137 
bujbail, ii. 96 
bujbanti, ii. 66, 107 
bud, bud, etc., i. 132, 276 ; iii. 
62 

buddba, etc. (vriddba), i. 163; 
ii. 159 

bndbapan, i. 330; ii. 72, 73 
bund, bund (vindu), i. 135; ii. 
54, 174 

bundbanu, iii. 48, 137 
bulana, i. 211 ; iii. 78 


be, i. 331 

bealls, i. 331 ; ii. 139 
beiisa, i. 143 
beng, i. 351 
becb, iii. 64 
beta, ii. 186, 204, 228 
beti, ii. 207 
betua, ii. 41 
beduk, ii. 44 
bedba, i. 273, 316 
bepari, i. 351 
ber, i. 142 ; ii. 22 
bel, i. 157 
belna, ii. 17 
beben, i. 138, 202 
bebera, i. 138 ; ii. 13 
baigun, i. 167 

baitb (-i/upavig), i. 179, 241, 242, 
316 ; ii. 31; iii. 38 
bokar, i. 319 ; ii. 22 
bona, i. 158, 200 
bol (•v/bru), iii. 37 
byontna, i. 144 
byora, i. 143 


BH 

bbanv (•v/bhram), iii. 34 
bhanvara (bbramara), i. 320; ii. 
22 

bhanTa'i, ii. 55 

bhago, iii. 137 

bbagat, i. 287 

bhang (^bhanj), iii. 39 

bhajanu, ii. 38; iii. 50, 137 

bhananu, ih. 

bhanj, iii. 39 

bhataku, ii. 37 

bbatuadl, ii. 117 

bhattl, i. 154 
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bhadua, ii. 39 
bhatlja, i. 161, 165 
bbanval, ii. 155 
bbabut, i. 145 
bham (-v/bhram), iii. 34 
bhay, ii. 10, 222 
bhayau, iii. 195 

bhar, ii. 19, 20, 38, 51, 70, 108, 
109 

bbaram (^/bhram), iii. 34 
bharyatu, ii. 109 
bhala, ii. 73, 79 
bbaTun, ii. 55 
bbaityo, i. 161, 165 
bbaito, ii. 103 

bhai, bhau, etc. (bhratri), i. 202, 
320; ii. 58, 103, 155, 193, 194 
bhauj, i. 165 
bbakba, i. 261 

bhag, bhang (yTDhanj), iii. 39 
bhag (bhagya), ii. 78 
bhajayat, ii. 67 
bhaju, ii. 38 
bhanu, ib. 

bhad, bhada, i. 199 ; ii. 29, 30 

bhanda, i. 199 

bhandami, ii. 77 

bhando, ii. 29 

bhandpania, ii. 73 

bhat, i. 286 

bhaph, i. 191, 331 

bhar, ii. 40, 199 

bharua, ii. 40 

bhala, ii. 9 

bhalu, ii. 39 

bhav, ii. 14 

bhavl, ii. 170 

bhavin, ii. 170, 231 

bhasha, i. 261 

bhikari, i. 152 

bhig, bhij, etc., i. 176; iii. 81 


bhid, iii. 63 
bhinol, ii. 155 
vO)hi, iii. 9 

bhikh (bhiksha), i- 152 
bhStar, i. 176, 184 
bhukhado, ii. 119 
bhugo, iii. 137 
bhujanu, iii. 50 
bhunanu, ih. 
bhunika^, ii. 64 
bhulanu, ii. 52 
^hu, iii. 33, 194 
bhu, bhuSn, etc. (bbumi), i. 257 
ii. 52, 89, 184 
bhul, bhulna, ii. 51 
bhejna, i. 328 ; iii. 65 
bhe^, iii. 63 
bheda, i. 316 
bheduya, ii. 39 
bhenn, i. 187, 202; ii. 194 
bhent, iii. 63 
bhains, i. 192 
bhain, i. 187 
bholido, ii. 117 
bhaun (-/bhram), iii. 34 
bhaun, bhaunh (bhru), ii. 55 
bhaunr (bhramara)) i. 320; ii. 
22 

bhauni, i. 202 


M 

ma, ii. 302 

makhl, i. 218, 310; ii. 34 
mag, ii. 8 

maghar, i. 323, 354 
mahanu, i. 319; ii. 19 
machav, ii. 64 
machhua, ii. 39, 40 
maj (pron.), ii. 302 
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majjh, majhi, etc., (madhye), i. 

327 ; ii. 305 
majhar, ii. 293 
majhola, i. 327; ii. 100 
manjan, etc., i. 149, 319 
manjharo, ii. 100 
matti, i. 162, 333; ii. 35 
math, i. 270 
mandal, ii. 24 
mat, ii. 52 

matho, i. 313 ; ii. 29, 195, 213 

madhu, ii. 191, 295 

manauti, ii. 107 

mandir, ii. 22 

mandhiado, ii. 117 

mamatalu, ii. 91 

mar (v/mri), iii. 55 

maretho, ii. 169 

Inarhanu, ii. 51 

malna ( 9 ma 9 aiia), i. 348 

masvir, i. 133 

mahanga, etc. (mahargha), i. 149 
273 

mahatam, ii. 77 
mahadevado, ii. 119 
mahima, ii. 152 
mahua, ii. 40 
mahua, i. 150 
mahoba, i. 317 
malaneg, i. 243 

ma, mal, mau, etc. (mata), i. 
165, 202; ii. 48, 58, 187, 191, 
202 

-ma, ii. 244 
-man, ii. 292 
manbi, ii. 294 
manbain, ih. 
makbl, i. 310 ; ii. 34 
magen, ii. 110 
magitala, iii. 143 
mageba, ii. 110 


mag, mang, etc. (\/mrig), i. 319 ; 
iii. 40 

machbJ, i. 218; ii. 34 

macbbua, ii. 39 

maj (mrij), i. 319; iii. 9 

majh, i. 327 ; ii. 312 

manjh, ii. 293 

manjbail, ii. 97 

mati, ii. 35 

matba, i. 267 

manbipo, ii. 72 

mat, ii. 48, 217, 218 

matba, i. 313; ii. 29 

-man (plur.), ii. 199, 280, 316 

mapna, i. 206 

mamu, ii. 39 

mama, i. 181; ii. 36, 50 ; iii. 55 
mare, ii. 306, 312 

mala, ii. 48, 216 

mall, ii. 154, 165, 193, 195 
ma9i, i. 218, 310; ii. 34 
masuk, ii. 232 

maso (matsya), i. 218 

-mi, ii. 334 

micbba, i. 327 

mit, mith, etc., 162 ; iii. 63 

mitti, i. 162, 333; ii. 35 

mithaa, ii. 82 

midyol, ii. 340 

minro, ii. 345 

mirun, ii. 72, 226 

misar (mi 9 ra), i. 357 

mi, ii. 302, 308 

minh, i. 266 

michb, i. 327 

mu, mui, ii. 302, 304 

mua (mrita), i. 165; iii. 144 

munh, i. 266 

mukhirl, i. 322 

mukbi, ii. 88, 89 

mugalani, ii. 166 
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mugdar, etc. (mudgara), i. 286 

mujh, ii. 302, 304, 306 

muthi, i. 315 

munda, ii. 187 

mundasa, ii. 83 

mundu, ii. 86 

mutas, ii. 82 

murela, ii. 121 

musa^u, iii. 51 

mun, ii. 302, 304 

mugara, i. 286 

muelih, i. 135 

muth, i. 191, 315 

mudh, i. 286 ; ii. 72 

mut, i. 152, 338 

murkli, ii. 72 

murchh, i. 172 

mdl, i. 351 

rnOsal, i. 155 

mOsa, ii. 9 

men, ii. 292 

menhi, ii. 92 

mejanen, i. 139 

mera, ii. 312, 313, 314 

melen, i. 165 

mo, ii. 302, 313 

mokh, i. 307 

motl, i. 287; ii. 34, 157, 206 
modi, ii. 154 
mor, i. 144 

mohodun, ii. 118, 189 
mhananen, i. 192 
mhatala, iii. 151 
mhatara, ii. 73 
mharo, ii. 312, 314 
mhains, i. 192 

Y 

-yal, ii. 100 
yah, ii. 317, 336 


y'ya, iii. 36, 213 

-ya, ii. 83, 88 

yarahan, i. 260; ii. 246 

yahi, ii. 319 

yih, ii. 336 

yun, ib. 

ye, ii. 317, 319 

yeneg, ii. 249 

-yo, ii. 83 

yog, i. 249 


R 

rail, ii. 194 
rakat, i. 171 

rakh, etc. (v'raksh), iii. 41 

rat, etc., i. 228 

rad, etc., ih. 

rand, i. 299 ; ii. 48 

randapo, ii. 72, 73 

ratan, i. 171 

rate, i. 287 

ran, i. 179, 341 

rana, i. 299 ; ii. 48, 72 

rassl, ii. 148 

Vrah, i. 131, 138; ii. 38, 42; 
iii. 40 

rahat, i. 179, 266 
ran, i. 202 
rant, i. 202; ii. 127 
raul, i. 202 

rakh (raksha), ii. 48, 119 
raja, i. 202; ii. 60, 152, 184, 199 
rad, i. 228 

radh, radhl, i. 228 ; ii. 86 
rand, i. 299 ; ii. 48, 72 
randapa, ii. 72 

rat, i. 337; ii. 52, 112, 203, 206, 
288 

rata, i. 287 
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ran, i. 179, 341 

rani, i. 303 

ravat, i. 202 

ras, i. 348 

rah, iii. 40 

richh, i. 310; ii. 14 

rinu, i. 179, 341 

richh, i. 218, 310; ii. 14 

ris, ib. 

-ru, ii. 273 
ruanu, i. 202 
rukhi, ii. 341 
\/ruoh, iii. 19, 23 
rudhl, ii. 222 
.y/ruci, iii. 16, 24 
■/mdh, iii. 20 
runo, iii. 138 
rulamv, i. 241 
rusino, ii. 17 
rudh, i. 316 
-re, ii. 292 

rekh, regh, etc. (rekha), i. 272; 

ii. 48 

rent, i. 266 

renta, i. 179 

rendi, i. 180 

ret, reti, ii. 92, 94, 101 

retal, retila, ih. 

retua, ii. 40 

reh (v'rah), i. 138 ; ii. 48, 49 ; 

iii. 40 

-ro, ii. 217, 281, 284 
roan (roman), i. 257 
roas, ii. 82 
rogi, ii. 85 

rona, i. 202, 241; ii. 82 

L 

lakhavnn, i. 266 
lakhofi, ii. 123 


Vlag, i. 300 ; ii. 260 ; iii. 34, 216 

lagati, ii. 53 

lagin, i. 172 

lagun, ii. 261 

lajalu, ii. 92 

lajlla, ii. 97 

latakna, i. 228 ; ii. 32 

lath, i. 250, 315 

ladka, i. 228 ; ii. 72, 201 

laddn, i. 228 

ladhanen, i. 228 ; ii. 44 

lad, ii. 20 ; iii. 61 

ladho, i. 268 ; iii. 137 

lanu, ii. 299 

labhanu, iii. 49, 137 

lahanu, i. 268 ; iii. 49, 137 

lahar, i. 131, 138 

-la, ii. 253, 260 

-lai, ih. 

lakh, i. 152 

lag (Vlag), i. 300; ii. 51, 52; 
iii. 34 

lagtn, ii. 260 
laj, ii. 49, 92 
lathi, i. 241, 250, 315 
lad. ii. 100, 101 
ladi, ii. 85 
lat, i. 248 ; ii. 49 
latho, i. 269 
lala, ii. 152 
lahanu, i. 269 
likhna, i. 266 
lit, lid, iii. 64 
lito, iii. 138 
^p, iii. 59, 138 
lidho, iii. 141 
lila, i. 228 
luchha, ii. 72, 77 
luhanda, ii. 125 
luha, ii. 15 
luka, i. 173, 180 
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lut, i. 248 
lun, i. 144, 248 
lusanu, iii. 51 
luhanu, ib. 

le (Vlabh), i. 248, 268; iii.49, 219 
-lo, ii. 281, 287 
lok, ii. 8, 28, 200 
long, i. 143, 191 

Ion, Iona, i. 143, 144; ii. 33, 
111, 156 
lota, ii. 15, 30 
lohl, ii. 92 
lohu, ii. 15 
lau, ii. 261 
laung, i. 143 
laund, i. 228 

V 

For words not found under V, looh 
under B. 

vakhad, i. 252 
vagadna, i. 273 
vangal, i. 252 
vati, i. 334; ii. 72 
vato, i. 164 
vatho, iii. 138 
vadhai, i. 334 
vanati, ii. 53 
yathu, ii. 202 
yar, ii. 298 
yarihoko, ii. 112 
yaris, i. 173 
yarn, i. 182 
yarttanuk, ii. 44 
yarkyu, ii. 14 
•y/yas, i. 252; iii. 138 
yasati, ii. 53 
yasandi, ii. 54 
yastu, ii. 190 


yah, ii. 118, 334 
yahan, ii. 336 
yahitru, ii. 45 

yahu, i. 183, 267 ; ii. 55, 161,190 
yaV, ii. 54 

van, i. 147; ii. 54, 158, 194 
-yan, ii. 244, 247 
yagh, ii. 170 
yaghu, ii. 195 
yaehalu, ii. 92 
yachchha, i. 153 
yajatu, ii. 45 
yanch, iii. 68 
yanjh, i. 327 
vataneg, i. 164 
yatsaru, ii. 192, 217 
yadho, i. 334; ii. 30, 202 
yaniko, ii. Ill 
yat, i. 334; ii. 99 
yatul, ii. 99 
yadaja, i. 145 
yapariko, ii. Ill 
yaph, i. 307 
yayadi, ii. 119 
yart, i. 147 
yaryasa, ii. 114 
I yasora, ii. 99 
I yiihipo, i. 330; ii. 72 
I yikin (y/viki'i), iii. 64 
I -y/vighat, iii. 61 
: -yich, ii. 292 

1 yichu, yinohu, i. 146, 307; ii. 
j 193, 203 
i yiju, ii. 117, 194 
j yijuli, i. 327 
I yinainu, ii. 42 ; iii. 71 
1 yitthal, i. 347 
I yidahanu, ii. 38 
I yiraii, i. 166 
, yirchhanu, i. 351 ; ii. 42 
: yih, i. 242 ; iii. 139 
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vihu, ii. 8, 174 

vlnu, ii. 194 

vlh, i. 259; ii. 137, 140 

vutho, iii. 138 

vuh, ii. 336 

ve, ii. 318, 319 

vekiro, ii. 81 

vetho, i. 179; iii. 139 

veru, ii. 112 

vevasay, i. 143 


Vsak, iii. 16, 36 
9atavls, i. 289 
l/9ad, iii. 57 
9ainbliar, i. 297; ii. 137 
9ahaiiapan, ii. 73 
9^,0791, ii. 140 
9innav, ii. 140 
9^9, i. 358 
9SI, ii. 50 
9idJ, i. 273 
9ili, ii. 132 
-9in, ii. 271 
95ns, i. 354 
■^9lkh, iii. 68 
•V/9IV, ib. 

9un, sun (^91^1), i. 357 ; iii. 15, 
18, 24, 28, 41 
V9uslik, iii. 39 

9et (kshetra), i. 218, 310; ii. 35 
90, ii. 324 
90iba, i. 199 


SH 

sbaith, i. 315 
shola, i. 243; ii. 134 


s 

sak, etc (y'gak), iii. 36, 223 

sagar, i. 198, 207 

saga, i. 358 

sagautl, ii. 108 

saghanu, ii. 51; iii. 36 

sange, i. 184; ii. 275 

sack (satya), i. 327 ; ii. 109 

sajya, i. 136 ; ii. 49 

sajhaito, ii. 103 

satth, i. 315 ; ii. 137, 246 

sad, iii. 57 

sadsatb, i. 289, 293 

sandhu, i. 356 

sat-, satt-, etc. (saptan in comp.), 

i. 253, 288, 289, 290, 293; ii. 
133, 134, 137, 141 

sane, ii, 275 
sannh, i. 299 
sapu, i. 319 
^ sapedii, i. 149 
sapota, ii. 121 

sab, sabh, etc. (sarva), i. 351, 352; 

ii. 25, 200, 258, 340, 341 
samajhna, i. 211, 327; ii. 37, 107 
samaran, i. 347 

samundar, ii. 21 
same, i. 140 
samuha, ii. 200 
sambala, iii. 68 
sar, sar (y/sri), iii. 55 
sarason, i. 355 
sarahna, i. 171, 266, 358 
sava, i. 100 ; ii. 144 
sasn, i. 358 ; ii. 194 
sasur, i. 358 ; ii. 22 
sahanu, ii. 38 
sahanen, i. 155 
sain, i. 257 ; ii. 154 
sag, ii. 108 
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sanjh, i. 273, 328; ii. 50 

sath, i. 315 ; ii. 137 

sadhu, i. 356 

Badhe, i. 273; ii. 144 

sat (saptan), i. 133; ii. 236, 288 

samp, i. 319; ii. 121 

samlme, ii. 298 

sasara, i. 358 ; ii. 193, 216 

sasu, i. 358; ii. 192, 216 

sikhanu, i. 242; iii. 80 

singh, i. 160, 262; ii. 14 

sir, ii. 50 
-sin, ii 272 

sis, i. 354, 359 

sukka, etc., i. 307; ii. 13; iii. 39 
sunanu, etc. (^ 9111 ), i. 356; iii. 
50, 138 

sunto, ii. 219, 235, 310 

suar, i. 206 

sui, i. 187, 191, 202 

sujlia, i. 328 

-se, ii. 274 

se, ii. 318, 334 

sekhano, ii. 337 

setha, ib. 

sendh, i. 134, 299 
so, ii. 314, 322, 337 
so (Vsvap), i. 199; iii. 36 
sona (suvama), i. 241, 343, 358; 
ii. 15, 30 


sonar, i. 201 ; ii. 126 
solah, i. 243; ii. 134 
^sthambh, iii. 60 
^stha, iii. 34, 208 
v'sphat, etc., iii. 53, 57 

H 

hagas, ii. 82 

hacha, ii. 159, 203 

hato, iii. 177 

hattar, i. 291, 293 

ham, etc., ii. 302, 307, 309, 312 

halanu, ii. 19, 53 

ha, ii. 317, 336 

had, i. 317 

handa, i. 268 ; ii. 148 

hath, i. 268, 313; ii. 91, 109 

hathl, i. 268, 313; ii. 153, 164 

hani, ii. 52 

hiya, i. 202 ; ii. 117 

hundi, i 268 

hunto, ii. 219, 234 

heth, ii. 298 

ho, hua, etc., (./bhu), i. 268; ii. 

236, 318; iii. 33, 197 
hai (v'iis)) iii- 173 
haun, etc., ib. 
hvai, hvaihai, etc., ib. 
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Vol. VI., No. 4. May, 1877. 8vo. pp. iv. and 184, sewed. With 7 plates. 6$. 
Vol. VII., No. 1. August. J877. 8vo. pp. 116, sewed. With three plates. 5s. 
Vol. VII., No. 2. November, 1877. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. With one plate. 5sr. 
Vol., VII., No. 3. February, 1878- 8vo. pp. 193, sewed. With three plates. 5s. 
Vol. Vll., No. 4. Mav, 1878. 8vo. pp. iv. and 158, sewed. With nine plates. 5s. 
Vol. VlII, No. 1. August, 1878. 8vo. pp. 103, sewed. With one plate. 5s. 
Vol. VIII., No. 2. November, 1878. 8vo. pp. 126, sewed. With three plates. 5s. 

Apastambiya Dharma Sutram. —Aphorisms of the Sacred Laws of 

THE Hindus, by Apastamba. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G. Btihler. 
By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8?o. cloth, 1868-71. 
£\ 4s. 5d. 

Arabic and Persian Sooks (A Catalogue of). Printed in tbe East. 
Constantly for sale by Trubner and Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London. 
16mo. pp. 46, sewed. Is. 

Archaeological Survey of India.—See under Burgess and Cukningham. 

Arden. — A Progressive Grammar op the Telugu Language, with 
Copious Examples and Exercises. In Three Parts. Part I. Introduction.— 
On the Alphabet and Orthography.—Outline Grammar, and Model Sentences. 
Part II, A Complete Grammar of the Colloquial Dialect. Part III. On the 
Grammatical Dialect used in Books. By A. H. Arden, M.A., Missionary of 
the C. M. S. Masulipatam, 8vo. sewed, pp. xiv. and 880. 14s. 

Arnold.—T he Iliad and Odtsset op India. By Edwin Arnold, 

M.A,, C.S.I., F.R G.S., etc. Fcap. 8vo. sd., pp. 24. Is. 

Arnold.—T he Indian Song of Songs. From the Sanskrit of the Gita 
Govinda of J-iyadeva. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I , F.R.G.S. (of 
University College, Oxford), formerly Principal of Poona College, and Fellow 
of the University of Bombay. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. and 144. 1875. Ssr. 

Arnold.— A Simple Transliteral Grammar of the Turkish Language. 
Compiled from various sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., F.R.G.S. Pott 8vo. cloth, pp. 80. 2s. 5d. 

Asher.—O n the Study of Modern Languages in General, and of the 
English Language m particular. An Essay. By David Asher, Ph.D. 12mo. 
pp. viii. and 80, cloth. 2s. 

Asiatic Society.—J ournal of the Royal Astatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the Commencement to 1863. First Series, com¬ 
plete in 20 Yols. 8vo., with many Plates. Price £10; or, in Single Numbers, 
as follows:—Nos. 1 to 14, 65 .each; No. 15, 2 Parts, 4®. each; No. 16, 2 Parts, 

As. each; No. 17, 2 Parts, 45. each. No, 18, 6s. These 18 Numbers form 
Vuls. I. to IX.—Vol. X., Part 1, op.; Part 2, 55 .; Part 3, 5s. —Vol. XI., 
Part 1 , 65 .; Part 2 not published.—Vol. XII., 2 Parts, 6 s. each —Vol. XIII., 

2 Parts, 65. each. — Vol. XIV., Part 1 , 5 s.; Part 2 not published. — Vol. XV., 
Part 1, 65.; Part 2 , with 3 Maps, £2 25. — Vol. XVI., 2 Parts, 6 s. each. — Vol. 
XVII., 2 Parts, 6 s. each.—Vol. XVIII., 2 Parts, 6 s. each. — Vol. XIX., Parts 1 
to 4, 16 s. —Vol. XX., Parts 1 and 2, 4 s. each, J'art 3, 75 . 6 d. 

Asiatic Society.—J ournal of the Koyai Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, ^ew Series. Vol. I. In Two Parts, pp. iv. and 
490, sewed. 1861-5. 16s. 

Contests —I. Vajra-chhedikli, the “Kin Kong King,** or Diamond Sdtra. Translated from 
the Chinese by the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain, R.N.—U, The Parannta-hridaya Sdtra, or, in Chinese, 

“ Mo*ho-pd-ye-po-lo-inili-to-sin-kuig,** i.e, “The Great P 4 rainit 4 Heart Sdtra.’* Translated 
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from the Chinese by the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain, R.N.—III. On the Preservation of National 
Literature in the East. By Colonel F. J. Goldsnud.—IV. On the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Financial, and Military Statistics of Ceylon. By E. R. Power, Ef-q.—V. Contributions to a 
Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and Mythology. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D.—VI. A Tabular 
List of Original Works and Translations, publi&hed by the iate Dutch Government of Ceylon at 
their Printing Press at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatje, of Colombo.—VII. 
Assyrian and Hebrew Clironology compared, with a view of showing the extent to which the 
Hebrew Chronology of Ussher must be modified, in conf<umity with the Assjrian Canon. By 
J W. Bosanquet, Esq.—VIII. On the existing Dictionaries of the Malay Language By Dr. 
H. N. van der Tuuk.—IX. Bilingual Readings: Cuneiform and Phoenician. Notes on some 
Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual Legends {.4ssyrian and Phoemcian). By 
Major-General Sir H. Rawlinson, K.C.B., Director R A.S.—X. Translations of Thi ee Copper-plate 
Inscriptions of the Fourth Century a.d., and Notices of the Chalukya and Gttrjjara Dynasties 
By Professor J. Dowson. Staff College, Sandhurst.—XI. Yama and the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, according to the Rig-Yajur-, and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D.—XII. 
On the Jyotisha Observation of the Place of the Colures, and the Date denvable from it. By 
William D. Whitney, Esq , Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven, U.S.—Note on 
the preceding Article. By Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart, M.P., President R..4..S.—XIII. Pro¬ 
gress of the Vedic Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity. By J. Muir, Esq., 
D.C.L., LL.D.—XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the Work of Aryabhata, 
Varahamihira, Brahmagupta, BUattotpala, and Bhaskaracharya. By Dr. Bhau Daj'i, Hono¬ 
rary Member R.A.S.—XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Langu.igc. By H. N. Van 
der Tuuk.—XVI. On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda. By Edward Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. ir. In Two Parts, pp. 522, sewed. J8f}6-7. ]6s. 

CoNTENis.—I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Theogony and Mythology. No. 2. 
By J. Muir, Esq.—II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig-and .Vtliarva-Vedas. By J, Muir, 
Esq.—III. Five hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the 
Rev. J. Long.—IV. .‘'hort account of the Malay Manu>cripfs belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By Dr. H. N. van derTuuk.—V. Translation of the Amit-Vbha Mitra from the Cbineise. 
By the Rev, S. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy.—VI. The initial coinage of Bengal. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq.—VII. Specimens of a*n Av^yrian Dictionary. By Edwin Noni>, Esq. —VIII On 
the Relations of the Piit-stv to the otbei clashes of Indian Society in the Vedic age By J. Muir, 
Esq.—IX. On the Interpietation of the Veda, By the same.—X. An attempt to Tian^late 
from the Chinese a woik known as the Confessional Services of the gi eat coiniiassionato Kwan 
Ym, possessing 1000 hands and looo eyes. By the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain Royal Nav'y. 
—XI. The Hymns of the Gaupayanas and the Legend of King .\'-ainati. By Piofessor Max 
Muller, M.A., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society.—XII. SptKiimen Chapters of an Assyrian 
Grammar. By the Rev. E. Hineks, 1). D., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic >ociety. 

Vol. HI. In Two Parts, pp, 516, sewed. With Photograph. 1868. 22s. 
Contents.—I. Contributions towards a Glossary of the Asfsynan Language. By IT. F. Talbot. 
—II. Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian.—III. The poetry of 
Mohamed Kabadan, Ariagonese. By the lion. H. E. J. Stanley.—IV. Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manu-enpts in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge. By Edward Henry Palmer, B.A , 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Mombre de la 
Soci^te Asiatique de Pans.—V. De^crlptlon of the Amravati Tope in Guntur. By J. Fergusson, 
Esq., F.R.S.—VI. Remarks on Prof. Brockhaus’ edition of the Kathasarit-^agara, Limbaka IX, 
XVni. By Dr. H. Kern, Profe-ssor of Sanskrit in the Univervity of Leyden.—VII. The source 
of Colebrooke’s Essay “ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.” By Fitzedward Hail. Esq., 
M.A,, D C.L. Oxon, Supplement: Further detail of proofs that Colebrookc's Essay, “On the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” wa** not indebted to the Vivadabhangarnava. By Fitz¬ 
edward Hall, Esq.—VIII. The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the Rig Veda. By Professor 
Max Muller, M.A. Hon. M R.A.S.—IX. Sas«anian Inscriptions. By E. Thomas, Esq.—X. Ac¬ 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spam in 1G90 and IG'il. By the Hon. H E. J Stanley.— 
XI, The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Hon H. E. J. Stanley.—XII. 
Materials for the History of India for the Six Hundred Years of Mohaimnadan rule, previous to 
the Foundation ol thq, B'ritish Indian Empiie. By Major W. Na'-sau Lees, LL D., I’h I) --XIII. 

A Few Words concerning the Hill people inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin State. By 
Captain G. E. Frver, Madias Staff Corps, M.R.A.S.-XIV. Notes on the Bhojpun* Dialect of 
Hindi, spoken in Western Behar. By John Beanies, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumpaimn. 

Vol. IV. In Two Parts, pp. 521, sewed. 1869-70. 16-s. 

Contents.— I. Contribution towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
Part II.—II. On Indian Chronology. By J. Fergusson, Esq., F.K.S.—HI. The Poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan of Arragon, By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—IV. On the Magar Language 
of Nepal. By John Beames, Esq,, B.C.S.—V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsee Lite¬ 
rature. By Edward Sachau, Ph.D.—VI. Illustrations of the Lamaist Sy-iem in Tibet, drawn 
from Chinese Sources. By Wm. Frederick Mavers, Esq., of H.B.M. Con&mar Service, China.— 
VII. Khuddaka Patha, a Pdli Text, with a Translation and Notes. By R. C. Childers, late of 
the Ceylon Civil Service.—VIII. An Endeavour to elucidate Ru'-lududdin’s Geographical Notices 
of India Bv Col, H. Yule, C.B,- IX. Sassaman Insciiptions explained by tbe Pahlavi of the 
Parsis By E W. West, E>vq.—X. Some Account of the Senbyu Pagoda at Mengdn, near tbe 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum bv Capt. E. H. Sladan, P(*lmc..l Agent .at Mandale, with 
Remarks on the Subject by Col Henry Yule, C.B. —XL The Brhat-Sanhita; or, Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of Varaba-Mihira. Translated trom Sanskrit into English by Dr. 

H Kern -XU. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on the Administration of 
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Justice in India. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq.—XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con 
nection with the Administration of Justice to Foreigmers. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq.—XIV. A 
Translation of a Bactrian Pdli Inscription. By Prof. J. Dowson.—XV. Indo-Parthian Coins. 
ByE. Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. V. In Two Parts, pp. 463, sewed. With 10 full-page and folding Plates. 
1871-2. 18s. 6(7, 

Contents.— I. Two Jatakas. The original Pdli Text, with an English Translation. By V. 
Fausboll.—II. On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu-jung kwan, in North China. Bv A. 
Wylie.—III. The Brhat Sanhita; or. Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira 
Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kem.—IV. The Pongol Festival in Southern 
India. By Charles E. Gover.—V. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Eight 
Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.—VI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jangams. By 
Charles P. Brown.—VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. P. Brown.—VIII. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Aryan Languages of India. By John Beames, B.C.S.— 
IX. Some Remarks on the Great Tope at Sanehi, By the Rev. S. Beal.—X. Ancient Inscriptions 
from Mathura. Translated by Professor J. Dowson.—Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
Major-General A. Cunningham.—XI, Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth. By Dr. 
Ernest Trumpp.—XII. Notes on Dhammapada, with Special Reference to the Question of Nir¬ 
vana. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—XIII. The Brhat-Sanhita; or. 
Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English 
by Dr. H. Kem.—XIV. On the Origmof the Buddhist ArthakathSs. By the Mudliar L. Comnlla 
Vijasinha, Government Interpreter to the Ratnapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by 
R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—XV. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of 
Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.—XVI. Proverbia Communia Syriaca. 
By Captain R. F. Burton. XVII. Notes on an Ancient Indian Vase, with an Account of the En¬ 
graving thereupon. By Charles Horne, M.R.A.S., late of the Bengal Civil Service.—XVIII. 
The Bh<ir Tube. By the Rev. M. A. Shernng, LL.D , Benares. Communicated by C. Horne, 
M.R.A.S., late B C.S.—XIX- Of Jihad in Mohammedan Law, and its application to British 
India. By N. B. E. Bailhe,—XX. Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipherments. With an Inci¬ 
dental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets. And Contributions to the Early History 
and Geography of TabanstSn. Illustrated by Coins. By E. Thomas, F.R.8. 

Vol, VI., Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1872. 8«. 

Contents.— The Ishmaelites, and the Arabic Tribes who Conquered their Country. By A. 
Sprenger.—A Brief Account of Four Arabic Works on the History and Geography of Arabia. 
By Captain S. B. Miles.—On the Methods of Disposing of the Dead at Llassa, Thibet, etc. By 
Charles Home, late B C.S. The Brbat-Sanbita; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of 
VaiJha-mihira, Translated from Sansknt into Ensflish by Dr. H. Kern,—Notes on Hwen 
Thi^ang’s Account of the Principalities of Tokh/lti'^tan, in vhicb some Previous Geographical 
Identifications are Reconsidered. By Colonel Yule, C.B.—The Campaign ol -EHus Galliis m 
Arabia. By A. Nprenger —An Account of Jei usulem. Translated for the late Sir H. M. Elliott 
fiom the Peisian Text of Ndsir ibn Khusni’s Safan.imah by the late Major A. R. Fuller.—The 
Poetiy of Mohamed Rabadan, of Ariagon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Vol. VI., Part 11., pp. 213 to 400 and Ixxxiv., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 1873. Sx. 

Contents. -On Hiouen-I hsang’s Journey from Patna to Ballabhi. By James Fergusson, 
D.C.L., F.K S. -Noithern Buddhism. [Note from Colonel H. Yule, addressed to the Secretary.] 

—Hwen Thsang’s .Account of the Principalities, of Tokhdnstdn, etc. By Colonel il Yule, C.B — 
The Brhat-Sahhita; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Vai-aha-mibiia. Translated 
fiom Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
Muhammadan Conqueiors. Part II. Embiacing the preliminary period between a.h. 614-634 
(a d. 1217-1236-7]. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.—The Legend of Uipankara Buddha. Translated 
from the Chinese (and’intended to illustrate Plates xxix.and l., ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship 
By S. Beal,—Note on Art. IX , ante pp. 213-274 on Hiouen-Thsang’s Jouiney from Patna to 
Ballabhi. By James FergUN^on D.C L., F.R.S.—Contributions towards a Glossary of the 
Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 

Vol. Vlf., Part I , pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 1874. Ss. 

Contents. —The Vpa.sanipad(t-Ka7nmai ned, being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
Manner of Oidennsrof Priest's and Deacons. The Pah Text, with a Translation and Notes. 

By J. F. Dickson, B.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, now of the Ceylon Civil 
Service.—Notes on the Megahthic Monuments of the Coimbatore District, Madras. By M. J. 
Walhouse, late Madras C.S.—Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the Formation of 
the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—The Pali 
Text of the M<thdpnrimbh('uia Sufta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childers, 
late of the Ceylon Civil Service —The Bnhat-Sanhita ; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology 
of Varaha-imhiia. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kem,—Note on the 
Valli-y of Clioombi. By Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Darjeeling.—The Name of the 
Twdhli Imam on the Coinage of Egypt. By H. Sauvaire and .''tanley Lare Poole.—Three 
Iiiscnptioji« of Parakraina Bubu the Great from Pula-tipura, Ceylon (date circa 1180 a. i>.). By 
'T. W. Khys DaMd' —Of the Kliaifij or Muhammadan land 'J'ax; its Application to British 
India, and Effect on the Tenure of Land. By N. B. E. Baillie.—Appendix : A Specimen of a 
byriac Ncrsiun of the Kaiilah wa-Dimnah, with an English Tianslation. By W. Wright. 
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Tol. VII., PartII.,pp. 191 to 394, sewed. With seren plates and a map. 1875. 85 . 
Contents.— Sigiri, the Lion Rock, near Pulastipura, Ceylon; and the Thirtv-nintb Chapter 
of the Mahavamxa. By T, \V. Rhys Davids.—The Nortbein Frontagers of’China. T.irt I. 
The engines of the Mongols. By H. H. Howorth.—Inedited Arabic Coins. By Stanley Lane 
Poole.—Notice on the Dinars of the Abbasside DjTiasty. By Edward Thomas Rogeis.—The 
Northern Frontagers of China. Part II. The OriginC''of the Manchus. By H. H. Howoith. 
—Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Shangtu. By S. W. Bushell, B.Se., M.U.—Oriental 
Proverbs in their Relations to Folklore, History, Sociology; with Suggestions for then Collec¬ 
tion, Interpretation, Publication. By the Rev. J. Long.—Two Old Simhalese Inscriptions. The 
SahasaMalla Inscription, date 1200 a d ,and the Ruwanwaeli Dagaba Inscription, date 1191 a.d. 
Text, Translation, and Notes. By T. W. Rhys Davids. —Notes on a Bactrian Pali In-'cnption 
and the Samvat Era. By Prof, J. Dowson.—Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the Emperor 
ahdngir. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 

Vol. VIII., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with three plates and a plan. 1876. 85 . 

Contents. — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Possession of the Roy.'il 
Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Professors E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling.—On the 
Ruins of Sigiri in Ceylon. By T. H. Blakesley, Esq., Public M'orks Depaitment, Ceylon.—The 
Patimokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Confession of Pnests. The Pali Text, with a 
Translation, and Notes. By J F. Dickson, M.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
now of the Ceylon Civil Service.—Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No 2. Proofs of the 
Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service, 

Voi. VIII., Part II., pp. 157-308, sewed. 1876. 8«. 

Contents. —An Account of the Island of Bali By R. Fnederich.—The Pali Text of the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R C. Childers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service.—The Northern Frontagers of China. Part HI. The Kara Khitai By H, H. 
Howorth.—Inedited Arabic Coins. II. By Stanley Lane Poole —On the Form of Government 
under the Native Sovereigns of Ceylon. By A. de Silva Ekanayaka, Mudaliyar of the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

Vol. IX., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with a plate. 1877. 8^. 

Con rE.vTS.—Bactrian Coins and Indi.an Dates. By E Thomas, F.R.S.—The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb. By the Rev. A. H Sayce, M.A.—An .Account of the Island of Bali. Br R. 
Fnederich (continued from Vol. VIII, n.'s p. 218).—On Ruins in Makran By Major Mockler. 
—Inedited Arabic Coins. III. By Stanley Lane Poole,—Further Note on a Bactrian Pah Inscrip¬ 
tion and the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dow-von —.Notes on Persian Belilcbistan. From the 
Persian of Mirza Mehdy Khdn. By A. H. Schindler. 

Vol IX., Part II., pp. 292, sewed, with three plates. 1877. IO 5 . Bcf. 

Contents.—T he Early Faith of Asoka. By E. Thomas, F.R.S.—The Northern Frontagers 
of China. Part II. The Manchus (Supplementary Notice). By H. H. Howorth.—The Northern 
Frontagers of China. Part IV. ITie Kin or Golden Tatars. ByH. H. Howorth.-On a Treatise 
on Weights and Measures by Ehyd, Archbishop of Nislbin. By M. H. Sauvaire.—On Imperial 
and other Titles. By Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.—Affinities of the Dialects of the Chepang 
and Kusundah Tribes of NipAl with those of the Hill Tribes of Arracan. By Captain C. J. F. 
Forbes. F.R.G.S , M.A.S. Bengal, etc.—Notes on Some Antiquities found in a Mound near 
Damghan. By A. H. Schindler. 

Vol. X., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1878. 8s. 

Contents. —On the Non-Aryan Languages of India. By E. L. Brandreth, Esq.—A Dialogue 
on the Vedantic Conception of Brahma. By Pramadd Dasa Mittra, late Officiating Professor of 
Anglo-Sanskrit, Government Colley, Benares.—An Account of the Hland of Bah. By R. 
Fnedench (continued from Vol. IX. N. S. p. J20).—Unpublished Glass Weights and .Measures. 
By Edward Thomas Rogers.—China via Tibet. By S. C. Boulger.—Notes and Recollections on 
Tea Cultivation in Kuraaon and Garhwal. By J. H. Batten, F.R.G S., Bengal C5vil Service 
Retired, formerly Commissioner of Kumaon. 

Vol. X., Part II., pp. 146, sewed. 1878. 

Contents.— Note on Pliny’s Geography of the East Coast of Arabia. By Major-General 
S. B. Miles, Bombay Staff Corps. -The Maidive Islands; with a Vocabulary taken from Francois 
Pyrard de Laval, 1602—1607. By A. Gray, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—On Tibeto-Burman 
Languages. Bv Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the Burmese Civil Service Commission.-Burmese 
Transliteration'. By H. L. St. Barbe, Esq., Resident at Mandelay.—On the Cemnexion of the 
Mons of Pegu with the Koles of Central India. By Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the Burmese 
Civil Commission.—Studies on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, with 
Special Reference to Assyrian. By Paul flaupt The Oldest Semitic Verb-Form.—Arab Metro¬ 
logy. II. El-Djabarty. By M. H. Sauvaire.—The Migrations and Early History of the White 
Huns; principally from Chinese Sources. By Thomas W. Kingsmill. 

Vol. X., Part III., pp. 204, sewed. 1878. 85 . 

Contents —On the Hill Canton of Sdldr,— the most Easterly Settlement of the Turk Race. 
By Robert B. Shaw. -Geological Notes on the River Indus By Griffin W. Vyse, B.A., M.R.A.S , 
etc., Executive Engineer P.W.D, Panjab.—Educational Literature for Japanese Women. By 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, Esq., M.R.A.S.—On the Natural Phenomenon Known in the East by 
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tlie Names Sub-hi*Kazib, etc., etc. By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S., Hon. Memb. B.S L.—On 
a Chinese Version of the SSnkhya K&rlkS, etc., found among the Buddhist Books comprising 
the Tripitaka and two other works. By the Rev. Samuel Beal, M.A.—The Rock-cut Phrygian 
Inscriptions at Doganlu By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.—Index. 

Vol. XI., Part. I., pp. 128, sewed. 5s. 

Contents. —On the Position of Women in the East in the Olden Time. By Edward Thomas, 
F.R.S.—Notice of the Scholars who have Contributed to the Extension of our Knowledare of the 
Languages of British India during the last Thirty Years- By Robert N. Cust, Hon. Librarian 
R.A S. - Ancient Arabic Poetry: its Genuineness and Authenticity BySir William Muir,K.C.S I., 
LL D.—Note on Manrique’s Mission and the Catholics in the tune of Shdh Jahan. i>y H. G. 
Keene, Esq.—On Sandhi in Pali. By the late R. C. Childers.—On Arabic Amulets and Mottoes. 
By E. T. Rogers, M.R.A.S. 

Asiatic Society. —Transactions op the Kotal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac¬ 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at 5s. y reduced to 
5s, 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. —Journal op the Asiatic Society op 

Bengal. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. 8vo. 8 numbers per annum, 
45 . each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. —Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
OP Bengal. Published .Monthly. Is. each number. 

Asiatic Society. —The Journal op the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic SociEry. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 1 to 35. Is. 5d. 
to 105. ^d. each number. 

Asiatic Society. —Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society. 8vo. Published irregularly. 7«. 6cf. each part. 

Asiatic Society of Japan. —Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
OF Japan. Vol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October. 1873. 8vo, 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 1873, to 15th 
July. 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From 16th July, 1874, 

to December, 1874, 1875. Vol. III. Part II. From 13th January, 1875, to 
30th June, 1875. Vol. IV, From 20th October, 1875, to 12th July, 1876. 
Each Part 7^. Qd. 

Asiatic Society. —Journal of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. New Series. Parts 1 to 11. 

Aston. — A Grammar of the Japanese Written Languagb. By W. G. 

Aston, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary, H B.M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. 
Second edition. Enlarged and Improved. Royal 8vo. pp. 306, 285. 

Aston. — A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By 
W. G. Aston, M.A., H, B. M.'s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 125. 

Athar-ul-Adhar —Traces of Centuries; or, Geographical and Historical 
Arabic Dictionary, by Selim Khubi and Seljm Sh-hade. Geographical 
Parts I. to IV., Historical Parts I and II. 4to. pp. 788 and 384. Price 
75 . %d each part. [//i course of publication. 

Atharva Veda Pratigakhya. — See under Whitney. 

Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 

supervision of Theodor Goldstucker. Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nyaya-Mala-Vistara. Parts I. to VIJ., pp. 582, large 4to. sewed. IO5. 
each part. Complete in one vol , cloth, ^3 135. 6</. Vol. II. The Institutes 
of Gautama. Edited with an Index of Words, by A. F\ Stenzlfr, Ph.D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. iv. 78. 45. bW. Vol. Ill Vaitana .''utra. The Ritual of the Atharva 

Veda. Edited with Critical Notes and Indices, by Du. Richard Garbe. 
8 vo. sewed, pp. 119. 5s. 
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Axon. —The Litekatukb of the Lancashiee Diaeect. A Biblio- 
graphical Essay. By William E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 
1870. Is. 

Baba —An Elementary Grammar or the Japanese Language, with. 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatui Baba. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
92. 5s. 

Bachmaier. —Pasiqeaphical Dictionary and Grammar. Ey Anton 
Bachmaier, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18mo. 
cloth, pp. viii.; 26; 160, 1870. 3s. 

Bachmaier. —Pasigraphisches Woeterbuch zum Gebrauche fur die 
DEUTSCHE Sprache. Vcrfasst von Anton Bachmaier, Vorsitxendem des 
Central-Vereins fur Pasigraphie in Munchen. 18mo. cloth, pp. viii. ; 32; 128; 
120. 1870. 2s. Qd 

Bachmaier.— Dictionnaire Pasigraphiqtte, precede de la Geammaiee. 
Redigd par Antoine Bachmaier, President de la Soci^td Centrale de Pasi¬ 
graphie a Munich. 18mo. cloth, pp. vi. 26; 168; 150, 1870. 28. Qd. 
Baldwin. —A Manual of the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. C. C. 

Baldwin, of the American Board Mission. 8vo. pp. viii.-256. 18s. 

Balfour. —Waifs and Strays prom the Far East ; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederic Henry 
Balfour. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 224. 10s. 6/f. 

Ballad Society (The). —Subscription—Small paper, one guinea, and 
large paper, three guineas, per annum. List of publications 
on application. 

Ballantyne. — A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. For the 
use of the East India College at Haileybury. By James R. Ballantyne, of 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 4to. cloth, pp 56, 5s. 

Ballantyne. — Elements of Hindi and Br.a.j Bhaka Grasimar. By the 
late James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 5$. 

Ballantyne. —First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and no, cloth, 1873. 35. iid. 

Ballantyne. —Hindustani Selections in the Haskhi and Detanagari 

Character. With a Vocabulary of the Words. Prepared for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballantyne. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 74. 3s. Qd. 

Ballantyne. —Principles of Persian Caligraphy, illustrated by 

Lithographic Plates of the TA^’LIK characters, the one usually employed in 
writing the Persian and the Hindustani. Second edition. Prepared for the 
use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballantyne. 
4to. cloth, pp. 14, 6 plates. 25. 6rf. 

Baneijea. —The Arian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Original Home and Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians. By the Rev. K. M. Banerjea. 8 vo, sewed, pp. xviii. and 236. 8s. 6d. 
Bate. —A Dictionary of the Hindee Language. Compiled by J. 

D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 I2s. Gd. 

Beal. —Travels of Fah Hian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a 'I'ranslation of 
the Pratimoksha and the Amithaba SOtra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. lOs. Gd. 
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Beal. —A Catsna of Buddhist Schiptuees feom the Chinese. By S. 
Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty*s Fleet, 
etc. 8 vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 155. 

Beal. —The Eomantic Legend of Sakhta Buddha. Trom the 

Chinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. Samuel Beal, Author of ^‘Buddhist Pilgrims,” 
etc. Crown 8 vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 125. 

BeaL- —The Buddhist Tbipitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. Is. Qd. 

Beal.— Texts feoh the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as 
Bhammapada. Translated from the Chinese by S. Beal, B.A., Pi’ofessor of 
Chinese, University of London. With accompanying Narrative. Post 8 vo. 
pp. viii, and 176, cloth. 7s. Qd. 

Beames. —Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8 vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 5s. 

Beames. —I^otes on the Bhojpuei Dialect op Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar, By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8VO. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. I 5 . 6d. 

Beames. —A Compaeative Grammae op the Modern Aryan Languages 
OF India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati. Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S., M.R.A.S., &c. 

Vol. I. On Sounds. 8 vo. cloth, pp. ivi and 360. 165 . 

Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 8 vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 348. I 65 . 

Vol III. The Verb. 8 vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 316. \Just ready. 

Bede. —Veneeabilis Bed.®: Histoeia Ecclesiasttca Gentis Angxoeum. 
Ad Fidem Codd. MSS. recensuit Josephus Stevenson. With plan of the 
English Historical Society, by the late John Miller, 8 v. pp. xxxv., xxi. and 
424, and 2 facsimiles. 75 . 6 d. 

The same, in royal 8 vo., uniform with the publications of the Master of the Rolls. 

10 5 . 6d. 

Bellairs. — A Gramhae of the Marathi Language. By H. 8. K. 

Bellairs, M.A., and Laxman Y. Ashkedkar, B.A. 12rao. cloth, pp. 90. 5$. 
BeUew. — A Dictionary of the Pukkhto, or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8 vo. 
op. xii. and 356, cloth. 425. 

Bellew.— A Geahhae of the Pukkhto oe Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8 vo.,pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 215. 

Bellew —Peoh the Indus to the Tigris: aHarrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balocbistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58,’* and “A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language,'* 
Demy 8 vo. cloth. 145. 

Bellew. —Kashmib ahd Kashghar. A Narrative of the Journey ot 
the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bbliew, C.S.I. Demy 
8 vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 420. 16s. 

Bellows. —Ea-giish OuTLilfE VocABULAET, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters.By Professor Summeks, 
King^s College, London. Crown 8 vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6 *. 
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Bellows.—OcTLiKE DiciionarTjForthe use OF MissioifAEiES, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max Muller, M.A.,Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Langunges. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. Is. Qd. 

Bellows. —Dictionary for the Pocket, French and English, English 
and French. Both Divisions on same page. By John Bellows. Masculine 
and Feminine Words shown by Distinguishing Types. Conjugations of all the 
Verbs; Liaison marked in French Part, ami Hints to aid Pronunciation. 
Together with Tables and Maps. Revised by Alexandre Beljame, M.A., 
and Fellow of the University, Paris. Second Edition. 32mo. roan, with tuck, 
gilt edges. 10s. Qd. Persian, 10s. Qd. Morocco, 12s. Qd. 

Benfey, — A Grammar of the Language of the Vedas. By Dr. 
Theodor Benpev. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [/« preparation. 

Benfey. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the 

use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo, 
Dp. viii. and 296, cloth. 105. 6rf. 

Benfey.— Vedica TJnd Verwandtes. Yon Theodor Benfea". Cr, 
8 vo. 7s. ^d. 

Beschi. —Clavis Humaniorum Litterarum Sublimioris Tamulici Idio- 
MATis. Auctore R. P. Constantio Josbpho Beschio. Soc. Jesu. in Madurensi 
Regno Missionario. Edited by the Rev. K. Ihlefeld, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. lO.v. 6^f. 

Beveridg’e. —The District of Bakarganj ; its History and Statistics. 
By H. Beveridge, B.C.S, 8 vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 215. 

Bhagavat-Geeta.— See under "Wilkins. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Old Series, Fasc. 1 to 235. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 408. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 

. Fsc in 8vo., '2s. ; in 4to., 45. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis; or, a Complete List of Books, Pamphlets, 
Essays, and Journals, published in France, Germany, England, and the 
Colonies, on the History and the Geography, the Religions, the Antiquities, 
Literature, and Languages of the East. Edited by Charles Friederici, 
Part I., 1876, sewed, pp. 86, 25. 6d. Part II., 1877, sewed, pp. 100, 2s. 6rf. 

Bibliotheca Sanskrita. — See Trubner. 

Bickell. —Outlines of Hebrew Grammar. By Gustavus Bickell, 
D D. Revised by the Author; Annotated by the Translator, Samvel Ives 
Curtiss, junior, Ph.D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Euting. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. xiv. and 140. 1877. 35. Qd. 

Bigaiidet.— The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. pp. xi., 538, and v. £1 ll5.6rf, 

Bleek.—A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology. II. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. IBs. 

Bleek. —A Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore and other Texts. 
By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D., etc., etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1875. 2s. 6rf. 

Bleek.— E-eynaed in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey^s Library. By Dr, 
W. H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi, and 94, cloth. 2s, Od. 
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Blochmann.—T he Peosodt op the Pebsiahs, according to Saifi, Jami, 
and Other Writers. By H. Bi.ocHMA.NNy M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10s. Qd. 

Blochmann. —School Geoghapht op India and Beitish Bhemah. By 

H. Blochmann, M.A. 12mo. pp. vi. and 100. 2s. Qd. 

Blochmann. —A Teeatise on the Ruba’i entitled Eisalah i Taranah. 

By Aqha Ahmad ’Ali. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 11 and 17, 2«. 6rf. 

Blochmann.—T he Persian Metees bt Saipi, and a Treatise on Persian 
Ehyme by Jami. Edited in Persian, by H. Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed 
pp. 62. 3s. 6d. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Buhleb, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. Kielhokn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1868-70. 

1. Panchaiantea it. and t. Edited, with Hotes, by G. Buheeh, 

Pb. D. Pp. 84, 16. 6s. 

2. HAgojibhatia’s Paeibhashendusekhaea. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhokn, Ph. D. Part 1., the Sanskrit Text and Various Beadiuga. 
pp. 116. 10s. 6if. 

3. Panchatantea II. AND III. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buheeb, Ph. D. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 7«. 6(7. 

4. Panchatantea i. Edited, with Notes, by F . Kieehoen, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 53, 7s. ea. 

5. KiiiDisA’s Raghutam^a. With the Commentary of Jlallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes,by ShankarP. Pandit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I,-VI. 10s.6(7. 

6. KiiiDisA’s MiLAViElGNiuiiEA. Edited, with Notes, by Shankar 

P. Pandit, M.A. 10s. 6r7. 

7. NioojfBHATiA’s PAEiBHisHENDrsEKHAEA Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhokn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes (Paribhdshas, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 1S+. lOs. 6(7. 

8. K.ai.id.as.a’s RAGHt7TAM.?A. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P, Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XIII. 10#. 6(7, 

9. N-AGOjibhaiia’s PAEiBEAsHENDrsEKHAEA. Edited and explained 
by F. Kielhokn. Part II Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas xxxviii.- 
ixix.) 7s. 6(7. 

10. Dandy’s Dasakcmaeachaeita. Edited with critical and explana¬ 
tory Notes by G. Buhler. Part I. 7s. 6(7. 

11. Bhaeteihari’s Nitisataea and Vaieagyasataka, with Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinatb T. 
Telang. 9#. 

12. Nagojibhatia’-s PabibhIshendusekhara. Edited and explained 
by F, Kielhokn. I’art II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas Ixx.- 
exxii.) 7s 6d. 

13. KAtiDASA’s EAGHUvAiisA, with the Commentary of Mallinatha. 
Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV- 
XI.X. lOs. 6(7. 

14. Vikeamankadevachaeita. Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 

Buhleu. 7s. 6d. 

15. BnAv-ABui-Ti’s Maiati-Madhava. With the Commentary of 

Jagaddbara, edited by Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkae. 14s. 
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Borooah. — A Pbactical English-Sanskeit Dictionaet. By Anttn- 

DORAM Borooah, B.A., B.C S., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol. L A to Falseness, pp. xx.-580-10. £l 11s, 6d. 

Borooah. — A Companion to the Sanszrit-E-eading Undergraduates 

of the Calcutta University, being a few notes on the Sanskrit Texts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries. By Anundoram Borooah. 8vo. 
pp. di. 3«. 6 rf. 

Borooah. —Bhavabhuti and his Peace in Sanskrit Literature. By 
Anundoram Borooah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 70. Ss. 

Bottrell .—Teabitions and Heaethside SiOErES OP West Coenwall. 

By W. Bottkell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1870. Scarce. 
BottreU .—Traditions and Heaethside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell, With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series. Crown 8 vo. cloth, pp. iv and 300. 6s. 

Bowditch. —Suffolk Surnames. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 

8 vo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Bretschneider, — On the Knowledge Possessed bt the Ancient 
Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun¬ 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bketschneider, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8 vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. Is. 
Bretschneider. —Notes on Chinese Mediaeval Travellers to the 
West. By E. Bretschneider, M.D. Demy 8 vo. sd., pp. 130. bs, 
Bretschneider. —Arch.eological and Historical Eesearches on 
Peking and its Environs. By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8 vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. bs. 
Bretschneider. —Notices of the Medih:val Geography and History 
OF Central and Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mong(‘l Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors m the Middle Ages. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D. 8 vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 12s. 6d. 
Brhat-Sanhita (The).—See under Kern. 

Brinton. — The Myths of the New World A Treatise on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, A.M., M.D, Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8 vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
331. 12.9. 6d. 

British Museum. —Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the 
British Museum. By Dr- Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 4to pp, viii. and 188, boards. £\ U. 

British Museum Publications (List of) on Sale by Trubner & Co. 

[O/t (/pplication. 

British Archaeological Association (Journal of The). Volumes 1 to 

31, 1844 to 1876, tl II 5 . 6d. each. General Index to vois. 1 to 30. 8 vo. cloth. 
155. Parts Quarterly, 85 . each. 

Brockie. —Indian Philosophy. Introductory Paper. By William 
Brockie, Author of “ A Day in the Land of Scott,etc., etc. 8 vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. 6d. 

Bronson. — A Dictionary in Assamese and English. Compiled by 
M. Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8 vo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. £2 25. 
Brown.— The Dervishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8 vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 145. 

Brown. —S-anskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc.. Pro¬ 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8 vo. pp. 64, cloth. A‘. 6d, 
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EiiMer. —Eleven Land-Ghants of the CHAtrLtrEVAS of Anhievad. 
A Contribution to the History of Gujarat. By G. Buhler, 16mo. sewed, 
pp. 126‘, with Facsimile. 85 . 6 </. 

Biihler. —Tkeee J^ew Edicts op Asoka. Ey G. Buhlee. 16mo. 
sewed, with Two Facsimiles. 2#. ^d. 

Burgess. —Aech^ologicae Surtev of Westeen India. Vol. 1. Eeport 
of the First Season's Operations in the Belgam and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James Bukgess. With 56 photographs and lith. plates. 
Koyal 4to. pp. viii. and 45. £2 2s. 

Vol. 2. Report of the Second Season’s Operations. Report on the Antiquities of 
Kathiawad and Kachh. 1874-5. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc. 
With Map, Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. Roy. 4to. half bound, pp. x. and 
242. £3 3s. 

Vol. 3. Report of the Third Season’s Operations. 1875-76. Report on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District. Royal 4to. half bound 
pp. viii. and 138, with 66 photographic and lithographic plates. £2 2s. 

Burnell. —Catalogue of a Collection or Sanskeit Manuscripts. By 
A. C. Burxell, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Fedte Manuscripts. 
Fcap. 8 vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 28. 

Burnell. —Dayada 9A9 loki. Ten Slokas in Sanskrit, with English 
Translation. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. pp. 11. 2s. 

Burnell.— Elements of South Indian PARaioGRAPHT, From the 

Fourth to the Seventeenth Century a d. By A. C. Burnell. Second Corrected 
and Enlarged Edition, 34 Plates and Map, in One Vol. 4lo. pp. ziv.-148. 
5^2 125. 6 rf. 

Burnell. —On the Aindra School op Sanskrit Grammarians. Their 

Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. 
pp. 120. IO 5 . 6(4 

Burnell. —The Samayidhanabrahmana (being the Third Brahmana) 

of the Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell. 
Volume I.—Text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8 vo. pp. xxxviii. and 
104. 125. 

Burnell. —The Arshetabrahmana (being the fourth Brahmana) of 
THE Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayar.a, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Burnell, Ph.D. 8 vo, pp. 51 and 109. lOs, 6 d. 

Burnell.—T he DETATaDHrazABRanMANA (being the Fifth Brahmana) 

of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. 8 vo. and Trans., 
pp. 34. 55. 

Burnell. —The JaiminIva Text of the Arshetabrahmana of the 
Sama Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by A. C. Burnell, Ph. D. 8 vo. sewed, pp. 
56. 75. 6d. 

Burnell. — The Sajjhitopanishadbeahmana (Being the Seventh 
Brahmana) of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text. With a Commentary, an 
Index of Words, etc. Edited by A. C. Burnell, Ph.D. 8 vo. stiff boards, 
pp. 86. 7s. 6d. 

Burnell.—T he Vam9abeahmana (being the Eighth Brahmana) of the 
Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliii., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. IO 5 . 6d. 
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Butler.—HnuGAEiAN Poems amb Fables fok English Reabees. 
Selected aud translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum. With 
Illustrations by A. Gr. Butler. Fcap. limp cloth, pp. vi.-88. 1877. 2s. 

Buttmaim.—A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By A. 
Buttmann. Authorized translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 47-1. 
1873. 145. 

Butrus-al-Bustany.—An Arabic Encylopsedia 

of Univereal Knowledge, by Butrus-al-Bustant, the celebrated compiler 
of Mohit ul Mohit U. and Katr el Mohit ( U^. 

This work will be completed in from 12 to 15 Vols., of which Vols. I. to III. 
are ready, Vol. I. contains letter \ to j Vol. II. GI. 

j\ to Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 each. j01 lls, 6d. per Vol. 

Byington.—G rammar of the Choctaw Language. By the Eev. Cyrus 
Byington. Edited from the Original MSS. in Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brinton, M.D. Cr. 8vo. sewed, pp. 56. 78. 6d. 

Calcutta Beview (The). — Published Quarterly. Price 8^. 6d. per 

number. 

Caldwell. —A CoMrARAXivE Grammar of the Dravidian, or South- 
Indias Family of Languages. By the Bev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 805, 1875. 285. 

Callaway. —Izinganekwane, Nensumansumane, Nezindaba, Zabantu 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Kev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I,, 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and I3u7. iCsr. 
Callaway. — The Religious System of the Amazulu. 

Parti.—Unkulunkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part II.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1860. 8vo. pp. 127. sewed. 1869. 4.s. 

Part III.—IzinyangaZokubula; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp, 150, sewed. 1870. 45. 

Part IV.—Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8 yo. pp. 40, sewed. I5. 6d. 

Calligaris. —Le Compagnon de Tous, ou Dictionnaiee Polyglotte. 

Par leColonel LouisCALLiGAHis,Grand Officier, etc. (French—Latin—Italian— 
Spanish—Portuguese—German—English—Modern Greek—Arabic—Turkish.'i 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. £4 45. 

Campbell. —Specimens of the Languages op India, including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
Campbell, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 11#. 6e7. 

Carletti.— Idh-har-ul-haqu, Ou Manifestation de la Yerite de El-hage 

Rahmat-ullah Effendi de Delhi (un des Descendants du Califfe Osman-ben- 
'Affan). Traduit de I’Arabe, par un eminent, quoique tres-jeune, Orientaliste de 
Tunis. Revu sur le texte, retoucfae en plusieurs endroits et augmente d’une 
preface et d’un appendixe. Par P. V. Carletti. In Two Vols. 8vo. [/« the press. 

Carpenter. —The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun 
Roy. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. Svo. pp. 
272, cloth. 75. 6d. 
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Carr .—a CoiiEcrioif or Tbitjgit Peoteebs, 

Translated, Illustrated, and Explained; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Pevnagari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Carr, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 31«. Qd 
Gatlin. —0-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. Ry 
George Gatlin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14^. 

Chalmers. — A Concise Khang-hsi Chinese Dictionabt. By the Rev. 
J. Chalmers, LL.D., Canton. Three Vols. Royal 8vo. bound in Chinese 
style, pp. 1000, 2ls. 

Chalmers. —The Origin oe the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with W'estem Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 5s. 

Chalmers. —The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality 
OF “ The Old Philosopher^’ Lau Tszb. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4s. 6d. 
Chamock. —Ludus Patronyhtcus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur¬ 
names. By Richard Stephen Cuabnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7s, 6d. 

Chamock. —Yerba Kominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 

By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14«. 
Chamock. —The Peoples of Transylvania. Founded on a Paper 
read before The Anthropological Society op London, on the 4th of May, 
1869. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D,, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8 fo. pp, 36, sewed. 1870, 2s. 6d. 

Chaucer Society’s (The). —Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

List of Publications on application. 

Childers. — A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by the late 
Prof. R, C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in I Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1875. £Z Bs. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 

Childers. —Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By the late Prof. R. C. Childers. 
Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 16. 1873. i^. 

Childers. —On Sandhi in Pali. By the late Prof. R. C. Childers. 
8 vo. sewed, pp. 22 . I 5 . 

Childers. —The Mahaparinidbanasutta of the Sutta-Pitaka. The 
Pali Text. Edited by the late Professor R. C. Childers, 8 vo. cloth, pp. 

72. 5s. 

China Review; or, Notes and Queries on the Far East. Pub¬ 

lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Eitel. 4to. Subscription, IO 5 . 
per volume. 

Chintamon. — A Cohmentary on the Text oe the Bhagavad-Oita ; 

or, the Discourse between Krishna and .Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund 
Chintamon, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 118. 65 . 

Christaller. — A DicTioifAET, Engeish, Tsm, (As-ante), Akk.a ; Tshi 

(Chwee), comprising as dialects Akan (Asante, Akem, Akuapem, etc.) and 
Fante ; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme ; Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Enyiresi, Twi ne' Nkran j Eiilisi, Otsui ke Ga 

nsem - asekyere - hhoma. j wiemoi - asisitSomo- wolo. 
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By the Rev. 3. G. Christaller, Rev. G. W. Loohbb, Rev. J. Zimmermahh. 
16mo. Is. &d. 

Christaller. —A Grammar of the Asante and Fante Language, called 
Tshi (Chwee, Twi) : based on the Akuapem Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. Christaller. 8vo, pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. 10^.6^. 

Clarke. —Ten Great Religions : an Essay in Comparative Theology, 
By James Freeman Clarke. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. 15s. 

Clarke. —Memoir on the Comparative Grammar of Egyptian, Coptic, 
and TJde. By Hyde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 32. 'Zs. 

Clarke. —Researches in Pee-historic and Proto-historic Compara¬ 
tive Philology, Mythology, and ARCHiEOLOGY, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hyde 
Clarke. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. Zs. Qd. 

Clarke. —Serpent and Siva Worship, and Mythology in’ Central 

America, Africa and Asia. By Hyde Clarke, Esq. 8to. sewed. Is. 

Cleasby.— An Iceeandic-English Dictionary. Based on the MS. 
Collections of the late Ilichard Cleasby. Epilarged and completed by G. 
ViGFussoN. With an Introduction, and Life of Eichard Cleasby, by G. 'Webbe 
Dasent, D.C.L. -tto. £3 7s. 

Cleasby. —Appendix to an Icelandic-English Dictionary. See 
Skeat. 

Colebrooke. — The Life and MiscF,LLANEors Essays of Henry Thojias 
CoLEBROOKE. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart,, M.P., 
The Essays edited by Frofessor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8to. cloth, pp. xh. and 492. 
14a. 

Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xvi.-544, and k.-o20. 1873. 28«. 

Colleccao de Vocabulos e Erases usados na Provincia de S. Pedro, 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp, 32, sewed. Is. 

Contopoulos. — A Lexicon op Modern Geeek-English and English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. In 2 vols. 8to. cloth. Part I. 
Modern Greek-English, pp. 460. Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 
7s. 

Conway. —The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 

Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. 4th edition. Demy 8to. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 12s, 

Coomara Swamy. — The D-ithItansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir JI. Coomara Swa.m¥, Wudelikr. Demy 8 to. cloth, pp. 
174. 1874. 10s. 6(7. 

Coomara Swamy. —The DathAvansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 
8to. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6s. 

Coomara Swamy. —Sutia NipAta; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 

By Sir M. Coomara Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. ixxvi. and 160. 1874. 6s. 

Cotton.7 —Arabic Primer. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain¬ 
ing 30 Primary Words prepared according to the \ocal System of Studying 
Language. By General Sir Arthur Cotton, A.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 

38. 2s. 
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Cowell and Eggeling. —Cataloqtte op Buddhist Sanskeit Makhsceipts 

in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro¬ 
fessors E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling. 870 . sd., pp. 56. 2s. 6d. 

Cowell. —A SHOUT lyTaoDTTCTioN TO THE Obdinart Prakrit of the 
Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. Cowell. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1875. 35 . 6^f. 
Ganniiiglxam. —The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re¬ 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 18 70. 285. 

Cuiiningliam. —The Bhilsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India : comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.-Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty-three Plates. 8ro. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth.- 1854. £2 2s. 

Ciuminghani. — Archeological Survey of India. Four Keports, 
made during the years 1862-63-64-65. By Alexander Cunningham, C S.I., 
Major-General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 5. 8vo. cloth. £6. 
Oust. —A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies. 
Accompanied by Two Language Maps. By R. Oust. Post 8vo. pp. xii. and 
198, cloth. 125, 

Da Cunha. — Memoir on the History of the Tooth-Belic of 
Ceylon; with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J . 
Geeson da Cunha. 8vo. cloth, pp.xiv.and 70. With 4 photographs and cuts. 
75. 6d. 

Da Cunha. —The Sahtadri Khanda op the Skanda Purana; a 

Mythological, Historical and Geographical Account of Western India. First 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gerson da Cunha, 
M.R.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8vo. bds. pp. 580. I 5 . 

Da Cunha. —?!^otes on the History and Antiquities of Chaul and 
Bassein. By J. Gerson da Cunha, M.RC.S. and L.M. Eng., etc. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map. £l 5s. 
Dalton. —Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. By Edward Tuite 
Dalton, C.S.I., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 3S Lithograph Plates. 4to. half-calf, 
pp, 340. £6 6s. 

D’Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M.R.A.S , Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. J., pp. xxxii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. 85 . 6d. 

Davids.- ThKEE IxsCBIPTIOSS of PAKaKRAlTA BaSU IHE GsEAT, from 

Pulastipura, Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8to. pp. 20. Is. tid. 

Davids. —SioiHi, the Liox Bock, hear Pulasiipuba, and the 39ih 
Chaptek of the Mahav.4.ms.i. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp. 30. Is. 6d. 
Delepierre. — Sfpekchekies Litteraiees, Pastiches Suppositions 
d’Auteub, dans les Lettres et d.ans les Arts. Par Octave Delepierre. 
Fcap. 4to. paper cover, pp. 328. Us. 

Delepierre. —Tableau be la Litteratuee du Centon, chez les Anciens 
et chez les Modernes. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols. small 4to. paper cover, 
pp. 324 and 318. 2Ij. 

Delepierre. —Essai HisioEiauE et Bibliogeaphioue sue les Eebus. 
Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. 3s. 6d. 
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Dennys. — China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 

those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Hecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Pbedkrice Mayehs, F. R.G.S. 
H.M.’s Consular Service; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.’s Consular Service; and 
Charles King, Lieut Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. 2s. 

Dennys. — A Handbook of the Canton Veenacular of the Chinese 

Language. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 31. £1105. 

Dennys. —A Handbook of Malay CoLLoariAL, as spoken in Singapore, 

Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. 
By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc, Author of ‘‘■The 
Folklore of China,” “Handbook of Cantonese,” etc., etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
204. £\ 15. • 

Dennys. —The Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R A.S., 
author of “ A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,” etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 168. 

1 05 . 6d. 

De Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life 
of our Language. By M. Schfle de Verr, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 365. 12*’. Od. 

De Vere. —Americanisms : the English of the ^New AVorld. By 
M. ScHELE De Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of A’irginia, 8vo. pp. 685, cloth, 125. 

Dickson. — The PaijMOKKHA, being the Buddhist Office of the Con¬ 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A. 8 vo. sd., pp. 69. 25. 

Dinkard (The). —The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
ir. Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By PEsHortN 
Dustoor Behramjee Sunjana. VoIs. I. and II. 8vo. cloth. £2 2.v. 
Ddhne. —A Zulu-Kafir Diciionary, etymologically ex[)kinod, with 
copious Illustrations and e.xamples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu* 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 215. 

Ddhne. —The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne, 

Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, 1866. 55. 

Doolittle. —A V OCABT71AET AND HANDBOOK OF THE CHINESE LaNGFAGE. 
Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumes comprised in Three 
arts. By Kev. Justus DooLirrLE, .Aurhor of “ Social Life of the Chinese.” 

Vol. I. 4to. pp. viii. and 548. Vol. li. Parts II. and III., pp. vii. and 695. 

£1 II 5 . ^d. each vol. 

Douglas. —Chinese-English Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken 

Language of Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Ohew Dialects. By the Rev. CarsTairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. i3 35. 

Douglas. —Chinese Language and Literature. Two Lectures de¬ 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King's College. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 118. 1875. 5.v. 
Douglas. — The Life of Jenghiz Khan. Translated Irom the (3iinese, 
with an Introduction, by Robert Kennaway Dougl.^s, of the British Mu-^eum, 
and Professor of Chinese, King’s College, London. Cr. 8 v'J. clo’li, pp 
xxivi.-106. 1877. 55. 
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Douse. — Grimm’s Law ; A Studt : or, Hints towards an Explanation 

of the so-called “ Lautverschiebung/' To which are added some Remarks ou 
the Primitive Indo-European and several Appendices. By T. Le Marchant 
Dorse. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. IO5. &d. 

Dowson. — A Grammar of the Urdu or HiisnDirsTAKi Language. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 264. IO5. Qd. 

Bowson. — A Hindustani Exercise Book. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100 . Limp cloth, 2«. 6rf. 

Bwight. —Modern Philology : Its Discovery, History, and Influence. 
New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W. 
Dwight. In two vols. cr. 8vo. cloth. First series, pp. 360 ; second series, 
pp. li. and 554. ^1. 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early English Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morris, £sq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16^. 

2 . Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by E. J. Eurnivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bathes unique MS. 4j. 

3. Ane Compendious and Breue Tractate concernyng te Office 

AND Dewtie OF Kyngis, etc. By William Lauder, (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq.,D.C.L. 4s. 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10.?. 

5. Of the Orthographie and Congruitie of the Britan Tongue ; 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by He.n'ry H. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam¬ 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A. 8s. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by U. Morris, Esq. 

8 Morte Arthure; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Hobert 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

9. Animadversions upfon the Annotacions and Corrections of 
SOME Imperfections of Impressiones of Chaucer’s Wokkes, reprinted 
in 1596, by Francis Thynne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. ByG. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D., and F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. IOj. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2s. Qd. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johne Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. Sj. 

12 . The Weight’s Chaste Wipe, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by E. J. Fuunitall, Esq., M.A. Is. 
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13. Seinte JVTaeheeete, Jje Meiden ant ITartye. Three Texts of ab, 

1200,1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. Ktng Horn, with fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. 3s. fid 

15. Political, Religious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 
7s. 6d. 

16. A Tretice in English breuely drawe out of )> book of Quintis 

essencijs in Latyn, p Hermys ]> prophete and king of Egipt after]? flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelaciouw of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by P. J. Furnivall, Esq.* M.A. Is. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 ATanuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. Is. 

18. Halt Meidenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. O^WALD Cockayne, M.A, U. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. S^. 6d. 

20. Some Treatises by Richard Rolle de Hampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.), by Rev. George G. Perry, 
M.A. U, 

21. Merlin, OR THE Early History OF Ring Arthlr. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4^. 

22. The Romans of Partenay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dan Michel's Atenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1310 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

24. Hymns of THE Virgin AND Christ; The Parliament of Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. 3s. 

25. The Stacions of Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenbod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. U. 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Tborntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2^. 

27. Manipulus Vocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Hlnry B. Wheatley. 12s. 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d,, by William Langland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS,, with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. 
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Early English English Text Society’s Publications— 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Teeatises. (Sawles "Warde 

and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : Urei-suns of lire Louerd and of Tire Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Transla¬ 
tion, and Notes. By Kichard Morris. First Series. Part I. 7s. 

30. Piers, the Ploughman^s Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2s. 

31. Ikstettctions FOE Parish Priests. By John Myrc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Glaudias A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 4s. 

32. The Babees Book, Aristotle’s ABC, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Childreiies Lytil Boke The Bokes of Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. AVith some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore¬ 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15s. 

33. The Book op the Knight he la Toue Landry, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright Esq., M.A., and Mr. W illiam Rossiter. 8«. 

34. Old English Homilies AND Hohiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd: Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Trans¬ 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Morris. First Series. Part 2, Ss, 

35. Sir David Lxndesat’s Works. Part 3. The Historie of ane 

Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, W’’illiam Meldrum, umqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Bauid Lynj)Esat of tlic Mont aiias 
I.youn King of Armes. With the Testament of the said Williarae Mel¬ 
drum, Squyer, compjht alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 25. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History of King Aethitr. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.p.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatlf.y. W ith an Essay 
on Arthurian LocMities, by J. S. Stuart Glexnie, Esq. Partlll. 1869. 125. 

37.. Sir D.^vid Lyndesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio reels. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 45. 

38. The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 
together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by William La.ngland (1377 a.d.). The “Crowley” Text; or Text B. 
edited from MS. Laud Misc. 5S1, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. .38, MS. 

B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 

39. The “ Gest Htstoriale” of the Destruction of Trot. An 
Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna's “ Hystoria 
Troiana.” Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgovi, by the Rev. Geo A. Pa.nton and David Donaldson. 
Part 1. 10s. ea. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications— continued. 

40. English Giles. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds ; Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
"Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The OHice of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall-Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On thb 
History and Development of Gilds, by Lujo Brentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophias. 21«. 

41. The Minor Poems op William Lauder, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Christie-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. Zs. 

42. Bernaedus de Cura rei Famuliarts, with some Early Scotch. 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2.5. 

43. Patis Patino, and other Moral and Peligious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3s. 

44. Joseph of Arimathie : otherwise called the Romance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the \ ernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing “The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy," reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde; “ De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1516 : and “ The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,’* first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1520, Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 5s. 

45. King Alfred’s West-SAXON Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Ballioi College, Oxford. Parti. 10s. 

46. Legends of the Holt Pood ; Symbols of the Passion and Cross- 

Poems. in Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen¬ 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richard 
Morris, LL.D. 10#. 

47. Sir David Lyndesat’s Works. Part V. The Minor Poems or 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 3#. 

48. The Times’ Whistle : or, A Hewe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in th^ Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M, Cowpeb. 6 #. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev, K. Morris, LL.D. 10s. 

50. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part 11. 10#. 

51. pE Liflade of St. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1230 a.d. With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev. O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2#. 
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Early Englist Text Society’s Publications— continued. 

52. Pailadius Off Husbondbie, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.d., 

ed. Rev. B. Lodge. Part I. lOs. 

53. Old Enslish Homilies, Series IL, from the unique 13th-century 

MS. in Trinity ColL Cambridge^ with a photolithograph; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo¬ 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and toanscriptions of it in modern 
notation by Dr. Rimbadlt, and A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S.; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. Sj. 

54. The Vision of Piers Plowmah, Text C (completing the three 

versions of this great poem), with an Autotype; and two unique alliterative 
Poems* Hichaid the Redeles (by William, the author of the Vision'); and 
The Crowned King; edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. I 85 . 

55. Generydes, a Eomance, edited from the unique MS., ab. 1440 a.d., 

in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cambr. Part I. 35 . 

56. The Gest Hxstoriale of the Destructioit of Trot, translated 

from Guido de Colonna, in alliterative verse; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Rev. 
G. A. Panton. Part II. IOj. 

57. The Eaelt English Version op the “ Cdesob Mundi,” in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. Hi. in the British Mnseum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian j the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107; MS. R. 3, 8 , in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. K. Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-litbographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. 10s. 6d. 

58. The Blickling Homilies, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rer. R. Morris, LL D. (Vith a 
Photolithograph), Part 1. 8 s. 

59. Tue Easlt English Version of the “Ctjksoe Mundi;” iu four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107; MS. K. 3, 8 , in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. E. Morris, LL D. Part II. 15s. 

60. MEDiTAcruNs ON TEE SoPEK OF ODK Lorde (perhaps by Kobeei 

OF Brunne). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

61. The Eom.ance and Prophecies of Thomas of Eeceldovne, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Morray, 10s. 6d. 

62. The Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundi,” in Eour 
Texts. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part III. 15s. 

63. The Blickling Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 A,D., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 4s. 

64. Francis Thtnne s Emblemes and Epigrams, a.d. 1600, from the 
Earl of Ellesmere's unique MS. Edited by F. J. Fcrnivall, M.A. 4s. 

65. Be Domes D.ege (Bede’s De Die Judioii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Pieces. Edited from the unique MS. by the Eev. J. Eawson Lumby, 
B.D. 2j. 

66. Tub Early English Version of the “ Cursor Mdndi,” in Eour 
Te.xts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 10s. 

67. Votes on Piers Plowman. By the Eev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. 21 s. 

68. The Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundi,” in Eour 

Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part V. 25s. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications — continued, 

69. Adam Davt’s Five Dbeams about Edwaed II. The Life op 
Saint Alexius. Solomon's Book of Wisdom. St. Jerome's 15 Tokens 
before Doomsday. The Lamentation of Souls. Edited from the Laud MS. 
622, in the Bodleian Library, by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 5*. 

Extra Series, Subscriptions—Small paper, one guinea; large paper 

two guineas, per annum. 

1 . The Romance of William op Palerjte (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King's College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. £\ 6s. 

2. Oil Eaelt English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, I52J By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, xvnth, andxvnith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10s. 

3. Caxton’s Book of Curteste, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A. 8to. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s, 

4. The Lay of Havelok the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward L, about a,d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv, and 160. 10a, 

5. Chaucer’s Translation of Boethius’s “ De Consolatione 

Philosophie.” Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21, By 
Richakd Morris. 8vo. 12a. 

6 The Romance of the Chevelere Assjgne. Re-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H, Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii and 38. 3a. 

7. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xiii th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old IVorse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10a. 

8 . Queene Elizabethes Achademy, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 

A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords' Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W, M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8vo. 13a. 
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9, The Feateknitte of Vacabondes, by John Awheley (licensed 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgareiy 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, EsauiERE. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Haben or 
Hyberdyne, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman's Caueat. Edited by Edward Viles & F. J. Furnivall. 8vo. 
7^. 6rf. 

10. The riTisT Boke of the Intkodfctioh of Knowledge, made by 

Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Compendyous Reoyment of a 
Dyetary of Helth made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in the Defence of the Berde : a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J 
Furnivall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb 8vo. 18s. 

11. The Bryce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyss. King of Scots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch¬ 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. 1375. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John^s College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates^ J.ibrary at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev, Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Parti 8vo. 12.?. 

12. England in the Reign op King Henry the Eighth. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoiic 
at Oxford. By Thom s Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowfer. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
M A. Part II. 12^. {Fatt I.y Starkey $ Life and tetters, is in preparation. 

13. A SrRPiiCACYON for the Beggars. Written about the year 1529, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Furnivall. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 A.D.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.d.), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.d.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cowfeb. 6.>’. 

14. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F. R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xi vth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. lO^. 

15. Robert Crow'ley’s Thirtt-one Epigrams, Voyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 
Vis. 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. ’ IOjs. 

17. The Complaynx of Scotlande, 1549, a.d., with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English q'racts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 
Part I. loj. 

18. The Complaynt OF Scotlande, etc. Part IL 8s, 

19. OuRE Ladyes Myrouee, a.d. 1530, edited by the Rev. J. H. 

Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fothenngham. 14s. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications — continued. 

20. Lonelich’s Histoey of the Hoey Ge.ul (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sirks Robiers de Borrov. Re-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi Collecre. Cambridere, by F. J. Furnivall, Eso. 
M.A. Parti. 8s. • s / 

21. Baeboue’s Beuce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest 

printed edition by the Rey. W. W. SKE.iT, .\I.A. Part 11. 4s. 

22. Hbney BeinkloVs Compeaynt op Rodeeyck Moes, somtyme 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of Ingland his natnrall Country, 
for the Redresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542); and The Lamentacion of a Christian Agai.vst the Citie 
OF London", made by Roderigo Mors, a.d. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowper, 
Esq. 9s. 

23. On Eaely English Peonunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. 10s. 

24. Lonelich’s History op the Holy Grail (ab. 1430 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Robiers de Borron. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi Coliege, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. Part II. lOj. 

25. The E,o3i.aij"ce op Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza. Ph.D. Part I. 20s. 

26. The Kouance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS, by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. (The 'Ind or I5th century version.) 
Part 11. Us. 

27. The English Woeks of John Fisher, Bishop of Eochester (died 

1535). Edited by Professor J. £. B. Mayor, M..A. Part I., the Text. IBs. 

28. Lonelich’s History op the Holy Grail. Edited by F. J. 

Furnivall, M.A. Part III. lOs. 

29. Barbour’s Bruce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest Printed 

Edition, by the Rev. W.,W. Skeat, M..A. Part III. 21s. 

30. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Grail. Edited by E. J. 

Fornivall, Esq., M.A. Part. IV. 15.s. 

31. Aie.y.4nder and Bindimus. Translated from the Latin about 

A.D. l;J40-50. Re-edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 6s. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda —The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin Thorpe. Part I. with a Mytho ■ 
logical Index. l*2rao. pp. 1.52, cloth, 35. Gd. Fart II. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4*'.; or in 1 Vol. complete, 7^. Gd. 

Edkins. —Introduction to the Study op the Chinese Characters. 

By J. Edkins, D.D , Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 340, paperboards. IBs. 
Edkins. —China^s Place Philology. An attempt to show that the 

Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo , pp. xxiii.— 403, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Edkins. — A Yocabllahy of the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 

8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 2Is. 

Edkins. — A Geammae of Colloquial Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo, 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21«. 

Edkins. — A Gkammak or the Chinese Colloquial Language, com¬ 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joseph Edkins. Second edition. 

8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 IO 5 . 
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Edkins. —Pkogeessive Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Lanoitage. 
With Lists of Common Words and Phrases. By J. Edkins, B.A. Third 
edition, 8vo. pp. 120. 1869. 14s. 

Edkins. —Keligion in China. A Brief Account of the Three Keligions 
of the Chinese. By Joseph EDKl^^s, D. D. Post 8vo. cloth. Is. Qd. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Komanoe. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of ChrisPs College, Cambridge, and Fkedebick 
J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10#. Qd. 

Egyptian Calendar for the Year 1295 a.h (1878 a.d.), corresponding 

with the years 1594, 1.595, of the Koptic Era. Deray 8vo. sewed, pp. 98. 5s. 

Eitel. — A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. By 
Ernest John Eitel, Ph. D. Tubing. Will be completed in four parts. Part 
I. (A— K). 8vo. sewed, pp. 20*2. 12s. 6d. Part II. (K—M). pp. 202. 12s. 6d. 
Eitel. —Handbook foe the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Eev. 
E. J, Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp. viii., 224, cl., 
18# 

Eitel.— Feng-Shui : or, The Eudimcnts of Hatural Science in China. 

By Rev. B. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6#. 
Eitel. —Buddhism : its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 130, 5#. 

Elliot. —The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The 

Muhammadan Period. Complete in Eight Vols.* Edited from the Posthumous 
Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal 
Civil Service, by Prof. John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 

Vols. I. and II. With a Portrait of Sir H. M, Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, 
X. and 580, cloth. 18#. each. 

Vol. III. 8vo. pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24#. 

Vol. IV. 8vo, pp. s. and 563 cloth 21# 

Vol. V. 8\o. pp. xh. and 576, cloth. 21#. 

^ ol. Vr. 8vo. pp. vlii. and 574, cloth. 21#. 

Vol. TIL 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 21#. 

Vol. VIII. 8vo. pp. xxxii., 444, and Iiviii. doth. 24s. 

Elliot. —3Iemoiks on the History, Folklore, and Distribution of 
THE Races of the North Western Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, K.C.B., of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Beames, 
M.U.A.S , Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 36#. 

Ellis. — On Numfrals, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Robert Ellis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3#, Gd. 

Ellis-— T HE Asiatic Affinities op the Old Italians. By Egbert 
Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.^' Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 6s. 

EUis.— Peruvia Sctthica. The Quichua Language of Peru : its 

derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the I.ycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. 6s. 
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Ellis. —Eibuscan Ntjmeeai.s. By Robebt Elms, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 52. 2 s. 6d. 

English and Welsh Languages. —The Inpiuencb op the English aed 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed, 1869. la. 

English Dialect Society’s Publications. Subscription, 1873 to 1876, 

10 «. 6d. per annum; 1877 and following years, 20 r. per annum. 

1873. 

1. Series B. Parti. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing a Glossary 
of North of England Words, by J. H.; five Glossaries, by Mr. Marshall ; 
and a West-Riding Glossary, by Dr. Willan. 7s. 6d. 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc.; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4a. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containiug a Glossary 

of Swaledale Words. By Captain Haeland. 4s. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 

4s. 6d. 

5. Series B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing seven 

Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7*. 

6. Series B. Part III. Ray's Collection of English Words not 
generally used, from the edition of 1691; together with Tboresby’s Letter to 
Kay, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited by Rev. Walter W. Seeat. 8s. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of ‘ A Dictionary of the Sussei Dialect.’ By the Eev. W. D 
Parish. 

1875. 

7. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 
Elwoktht, Esq. 3s. 6 d . 

8. Series A. Part II. Containing a List of Books Relating to 

some of the Counties of England. 65 . 

9. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 

Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part 1. 7s. 6 <f. 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 

Nodal and G. Milner. Part I. 3s. 6<i. 

1876. 

11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dialects. 

By Dr. E. Morris. 64. 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 

Original Provincial English Glossaries, 7s, 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 

Whitby. By P. K. Robinson. Part II. 6 s 6 d. 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Worfs, with a Grammar. By C. 

Clocgh Robinson. 9s. 
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1877. 

15. A Gmssaey op Wobbs used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 
Corringham, Lincolnshire. By Edward Peacock, F.S-A. 9^. Qd. 

16. A Glossary of Holderness Words. By F. Boss, B. Stead, and 

T. Holderness. With a Map of the District. 4«. 

17. On the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South-Western Counties, 
with a new Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte. With Two Maps. 1«. 

18. Bibliographical List. Part HI. completing the Work, and 

containing a List of Books on Scottish Dialects, Anglo-Irish Dialect, Cant 
and ^lang, and Americanisms, with additions to the English List and Inde.x. 
Edited by J. H. Wodal. 4.?. ^d. 

19. An Outline of the Grammar of West Somerset. By P. T. 

Elworthy, Esa. 55. 

1878. 

20. A Glossary of Cumberland Words and Phrases. By William 
Dickinson, F.L.S. 6s. 

21. Tusser’a Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie, Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by W. Paine and Sidney J. 
Herktage, B.A. 125. 6d. 

22. A Dictionary of English Plant Hames. By James Bkitten', 

F.L.S., and Kobert Holland. Part I, (A to F). 85. 6d. 

1879. 

23. Five Reprinted Glossaries, including Wiltshire, East Anglian, 
Suffolk, and East Yorkshire Words, and Words from Bishop Kennett’s 
Parochial Antiquities, Edited by the Rev. Professor Skeat, M.A. 7s. 

24. Supplement to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 

Dickinson, F.L.S. I5. 

Etherington. —The SirnENT’s Ge.vmmar of the Hindi Language. 

By the Rev. W. ETiiERixoroN, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 125. 

Faber.— A systematical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius, 
according to the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean, 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Confucianism. 
By Ernst Fabek, Rhenish Missionaiy. Translated from the German by P. 
G. von Mollendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 125. 6d. 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

Translation by Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henrv Khind, F.sq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 215. 

Fallon. —A Xew Hinuustani-English Dictionary. With Illustra¬ 
tions from Hindustani Literature and Folk-lore. By S. W. Fallon, Ph.D. 
Halle. Parts I. to XIX. Koy. 8vo. Price 45. 6d. each Part. 

To be completed in about 25 Parts of 48 pages each Part, forming together One Volume. 

Farley. — Egypt, Cyprus, and Asiatic Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, 
Author of “ J'he Resources of Turkey,’’ etc. Demy 8vo. cl., pp. xvi.-270. IO 5 . 6d. 
Fausbbll. — The Dasaeatha-Jataka, being the Buddhist Story of King 
Rama. The original Pali Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48 . 25. 6d. 

Fausboll.— Five JItakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and three Fables. In the original Pali Text, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 65. 
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Fausboll. —Tsif Jatakas The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 

and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. Is. 6d. 

Fausboll. —Ji.TAKA. See under JXtaka. 

Fiske. —-Myths and Myth-Makers : Old Tales and Superstitions in¬ 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., Assistant 
Librarian, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 2^2. 10«. 6/f. 

Fornander. —An Account of the Polynesian Kace : Its Origin and 
Migrations. By A. Fornander. Vol. I. Post 8vo., cloth. Is. &(l. 
Forsyth. —Eeport or a Mission to Yaekund in 1873, under Command 
of Sir T. D. Forsyth, K.C.S.I., C.B., Bengal Civil Service, with Historical 
and Geographical Information regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
Yarkund. With 45 Photographs, 4 Lithographic Plates, and a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan. 4to. cloth, pp. iv. and 573. 5^. 

Foss. —Norwegian Grammar, with Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Frithjof Fuss, 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 50, cloth limp. 2s. 

Foster. —Pre-Historic Races of the United States of America. By 

J. W. Foster, LL.D., Author of the “ Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley,” etc. With 72 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 416. 14s. 

Fryer. —Yuttodaya. (Exposition of Metre.) By Sanghaeakkhita 

Ther.a. A Pali Text, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by Major G. E. 
Fkyer. 8vo. pp. 44. 2s. 6d. 

Furnivall. —Education in Early England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,” for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Fcrnivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. 1#. 

Garrett — A Classical Dictionary of India, illustrative of the My¬ 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John Garrett. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Garrett. —Supplement to the above Classical Dictionary of India. 
By JoHxN Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp, 
160. 7s. 6d. 

Gautama. —The Institutes of Gautama. See Axictoree Samcriti . 
Gesenius. —Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 

including the Biblical Chaldee horn the Latin. By Edward Kobinso.v. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii and 1160. £1 16s, 

Gesenius. —Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the Seventeenth 
Edition. By Dr. T. J. Conant. With Grammatical Exercises, and a 
Chrestomathy by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi.-364. £i. 

Giles. —Chinese Sketches. By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.^s 
China Consular Service. 8vo. cl., pp. 204. 105. 6<f. 

Giles. — A Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 

By Herbert A. Giles. 4to. pp. 65. £l 8s. 

Giles. — SxNOPiiCAL Studies m Chixese Chaeacteb. By Heebeei A. 
Giles. 8vo. pp. 118. 155. 

Giles. — CnixESE WITHOUT A Teachee. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Heubekt 
A. Giles. 12mo. pp 60. 5s. 

Giles. — Eecoed of the Buddhist Kixoeoh.s. Translated from the 
Chinese by H. A. Giles, of H.3I. Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
X.-129. Ss . 
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Giles. —The San Tzir Ching ; or, Three Character Classic; and the 
Ch’Jen Tsu Wen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Herbert A. Giles. 12mo. pp. 28. 2s. 6d. 

Giles. — A Glossaet of Eefeeence on Subjects connected with the 
Far East. By H. A. Giles, of H.M. China Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. V.-183. 7s. 6rf. 

Giles —Hebeew and Christian Records. An Historical Enquiry 
concerning the Age and Authorship of the Old and New Testaments. By the 
Rev. Dr. Giles, Rector of Sutton, Surrey, and formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Now first published complete, 2 Vols. Yol. I., 
Hebrew Records; Vol. II., Christian Records. 8vo. cloth, pp. 442 and 440. 
1877. 24s. 

GHddon .—Ancient Egypt, Her Honuments, Hieroglyphics, History, 
Archaeology, and other subjects connected with Hieroglyphical Literature. By 
George R. Gliddon, late United States Consul, at Cairo. 15th Edition. 
Revised and Corrected, with an Appendix. 4to. sewed, pp. 68. 2^. Qd. 

God. — Book of God. By 0. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I.: The Apocalypse, 
pp. 647. 12s. 6d.—Vol II. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp. 752. 14s.— 
Vol. III. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 16s. 

Goldstucker. — A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and 

improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor Goldstucker. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 6s. each. 

Goldstiieker. — Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves¬ 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutica, with the Commentary 
of Kumarila-Swamin. By Theodor Goldstucker. Imperial 8vo. pp, 
268, cloth. £2 2^. 

Goldstucker. —On the Deficiencies in the Present Administration 

OF Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As¬ 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Theodor Goldstucker, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, Sec. Demy 8vo. pp. 56, sewed. 1j. 6d, 

Gover .— The Folk-Songs of Southern iNoii. By Charles E. Govek. 

8vo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth lO.v. 6d. 

Granunatography. — A Manual of Keference to the Alphabets of 

Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s, 6d, 

The “Grammatography’^ is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the most important ancient and modem langua4res. Simple in its design, it ■will be consulted 
with advantage by thephilulogical student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 


Afghan (or Pushto). 
Aniharic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian (Czechian). 
Bugfs. 

Burmese. 

Canarese (or Carnataca) 
Chinese. 

Coptic. 

Croato-GIagolitic. 

Cufic. 

Cynllic(or01d Slavonic). 


ALPOABETICAL INDEX. 

Czecbian(orBohemian). Hebrew (current hand). 
’■ Hebrew (Judffio-Ger- 


Daiu«h, 

Demotic. 

Estrangelo. 

Ethiopic. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

German. 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek Ligatures. 
Greek i Archaic). 


. Gujerati(orGuzzcratte). Numidian. 


Hungarian. [man) 
Illynan. 

Irish. 

Italian (Old). 

Japanc'se. 

Javanese. 

Lettish. 

Mantshu. 

Median Cuneiform. 
Modern Greek(Romaic) 
Mongolian. 


Hieratic. 
Hieroglyphics. 
Hebrew. 

Hebrew (Archaic). 
Hebrew (Rabbinical), 


OldSlavonici'orCyrilhc) 

Palmyreman. 

Persian. 

Persian Cuneiform. 
Phoenician. 


Polish. 

Pushto (or Afghan). 

. Romaic(Modern Greek 

Ru'iSian. 

Rimes. 

Samaritan. 

Sanscrit. 

Servian. 

Slavonic (Old). 

Serbian (or ‘VVendish), 
Swedish. 

Synac. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Tibetan. 

Turkish. 

■\VaIIachian. 

Wendish (or Serbian). 
Zend. 
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Grassmann. — V oeieebuch zxna Rig-Veda. Von Hermann Geassmann, 

Professor am Marienstifts-Gymnasium zu Stettin. 8vo. pp. 1775. £1 10s. 

Green. —Shakespeahe and the Embleh-Weiters : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.d. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. II 5 . 6f/; large 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2 12«. 6d. • 

Grey. —Handbook of African, Austeaxian, and Polynesian Phi¬ 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony, Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Bleek. 

Vol. I. Part 1.—South Africa. 8vo. pp. I8fi. 20s. 

Vol. I. Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 4*. 

Vol. 1. Part 3.—Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 2s. 

Vol. II. Part 1.—Australia. 8 to. pp iv. and 44. 3s. 

Vol. II. Part 2.—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris¬ 
ing those of the W.ands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. 12. U. 

Vol. II. Part 3.^—Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan¬ 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. pn. 34. 2-«. 

Vol. II. Part 4.—-New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 7s. 

Vol. IT. Part 4 —Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77'lo4. Js. 

Vol. HI. Part 1.—Manuscripts and Incuuables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part I—Early Pnnted Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 26G. 12^. 

Grey. —^rAORi Mrmentos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes; to which is added a small Collec¬ 
tion of Lameuts, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. andcloth, 12«. 

Griffin. —The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Prin¬ 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern¬ 
ment. By Lepel H. Griffin% Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of “The Punjab Chiefs,” etc. Second 
edition. Royal 8vo., pp. xiv. and 630. 21ar. 

Griffis. —-The Mikado^s Empire. Book I. History of Japan from 
660 B.c. to 1872 A.D. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 

Studies in Japan, 1870-74. By W. E. Griffis. Illustrated. 8vo cl., pp. 
626. £1. 

Griffith. —Scenes from the Ramatana, Meghadcta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T, H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6-?. 

CoxTEMS —Preface—Ayodhya—Ravan Doomed—The Birth of Rama—The Heir apparent— 
Manthara’s Guile—Dasar.itha’s Oath—The Step-mother- Mother and ,Son—The Triumph of 
Love—Faiewell J—The Hermit’s Son—The Trial of Truth—The Forest—The Rape of Sita— 
Rama’s Despair—The Me.«senger Cloud—Khumbakarna—The Suppliant Dove—True Glory- 
Feed the Poor—The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith. —The RImAyan of Yalmiki. Translated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 
Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 

1870. 185. 

Vol. II., containing Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. I 85 . 

Vol. HI. Demy 8vo. pp. V. and 371 , cloth. 1872, 15s. 

Vol. IV. Demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 432. 1873. 18s. 

Vol. V. Demy 8vo. pp. 36S, cloth. 1875. 15s. 

Griffith. —The Birth of the War God. A Poem by KXltdXsa. 
Translated from the Sanskrit into English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith, 

M A., Principal of Benares College, Second edition, post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 116. 5s. 
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Grout. —The Isizhlh : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Kev. Lewis Grout 
8 vo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21s. 

Gubematis. —Zooiogical Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 

By Angelo de Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and (’omparative Literature 
in the Institute di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28s, 

Gundert. — A Malayalam and English Dictionary. By Eev. H. 

Gundert, D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 1116. £2 10s. 

2aas. —Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library op 
THE Briti&h Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. ^1 Is. 

Hafiz of Shiraz. —Selections from his Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman Bicknell. With Preface by A. S. Bicknell. Demy 
4to., pp. XX. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Herbert, 
K.A. £2 2s. 

Haldeman. — Pennsylvania Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 

with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Com¬ 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3«. bV. 

HaU. —Modern English. By Fitzedward Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10s. 6<f. 

Hall. —On English Adjectives in -Able, with Special Reference to 
Reliable. By Fitzedward Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon.; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 7^. 6^7. 

Hans Breitmann.—See under Leland. 

Hardy. —Christianity and Buddhi.-^m CoMrARUD. By the late Rev. 

R. Spence Hardy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8 vo. sd. pp. 138. 65 . 
Hassoun. —The Diwan of Hatim ^J’ai. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With Illustra¬ 
tion*. 4to. pp. 43. 39. 6d. 

Haswell. —Grammatical Kotes and Vocabulary of the Peguan 
Language. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rev. J. M. 
Haswell. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 15^. 

Hang. —The Book of Akda Viraf. The Pahlavi text prepared by 

Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with further MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendi.x containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Martin 
H AUG, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. \V. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxx,, v., and 316. .£^1 5s. 

Hang. — A Lecture on an Original Speech of Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2s. 

Hang. —The Aitareya Brahmanam of the Rig Veda : containing the 

Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. 11. Transla¬ 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2s, 
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Haug.— An Old Zane-Pahlati Glossaht. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destur Hoshexgji Jamaspji, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Rev. with Notes and Intro, by Martin Haug, 
Ph.D. Publ. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. I5s, 
Hang. — An Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossaet. Ed., with Alphabetical 
Index, by Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, High Priest of the Parsis in 
Malwa. Rev. and Enl., with Intro. Essay on the Pahlavi Language, by M. Haug, 
Ph.D. Pub. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sd. 1870. 28*. 
Hang. —Essays on the Sacbed Langhage, Whitings, and Religion 
OF THE Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition. Edited 
by E. W. West, Ph.D. Post 8vo. pp. xvi. and 428, cloth, 10*. 

Hawken.— Upa-Sastra : Comments, Linguistic and Doctrinal, on 
Sacred and Mythic Literature. By J. D. Hawken, 8vo. cloth, pp. viii.-288. 
7s. 6d. 

Heaviside.—A merican ANTiauiTiES; or, the New World the Old, and 

the old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. 1*. 6d. 

Hebrew Literature Society (Publications of). Subscription £l Is. 
per Series. 1872-3. First Series. 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 

228. 10s. 

Vol. II. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah. Edited from MSS,, and 
Translated with Notes, Introductions, and Indexes, by M. Fkiedlendeb, 
Ph.D. Vol. I. Translation of the Commentary. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xxviii. and 332. 10s. Qd. 

Vol. III. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. 11. The Anglican Version of 
the Book of the Prophet Isaiah amended according to the Commentary of 
Ibn Ezra. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. 112. 4s. 6d. 

1877. Second Series. 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. A. 

Lowy. Demy Svo, cloth, pp. vi. and 276. 10*. ^d. 

Vol. II. 'I’he Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. III. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp, 172. 7s. 

Vol, III. Ibn Ezra Literature. Vol. IV. Essays on the Writings of Abraham 
Ibn Ezra. By M. FuiEDLaNOE , Ph D. Demy 8vo cloth, pp. x.-252 
and 78. 12s. Hd. 

Hepburn.— A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial Svo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. £% 8s. 

Hepburn.— Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dictionary. By 
J. C. Hepblrn, M.U., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. J873. 18s. 

Hemisz.—A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 

By Stanislas Hernisz. Square Svo. pp. 274, sewed. lOs. 6rf. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups, 
engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr, Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Printing Office at Pans. They are u.'>ed by most of the missions to China, 

Hincks.— Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. 1*. 

Hodgson.— Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion 
OF Nepal and Tibet; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late 
British Minister at Nepal, lioyal Svo. cloth, pp. 28S. 14*. 
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Hofl&nann. —Shopping Dialoghes, ia Japanese, Dutch, and English. 

By Professor J. Hoffma-KN. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44» sewed. 5s. 

Hoffinann, J. J. — A Japaitese Geammak. Second Edition. Large 

8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two plates. £l 1«. 

Holbein Society.—Subscription £l Is. per annum. A List of Publi¬ 

cations to be had on application. 

Hopkins —Elementaby Grammar op the Ttiekish Language. With 

a few Easy Exercises, By F. L. Hopkins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 48. 3s. 5d, 

Howse. — A Grammar of the Cree Language. With which is com¬ 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter. — A Statistical Account op Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., 
LL.D. Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India; one of 
the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society; M.R.G.S.; and Honorary Member 
of various Learned Societies. 


TOL. 

I. 24 ParpranSs and Sundarbans. 

II. Nadiya and Jossor. 

III. Midnapur, HOiflt and Hourah. 

IV. Bardwfin. Bubhtlm and Bdnkur^. 

V. Dacca, BSkarganj, Faiidpur and Mai- 
maniiinb. 

YI. Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chittagong, 
XoUkhdll, Tipperah, and Hill Tipper^ 
State. 

VII. Meldah, Rangpur and Dinfijpur. 

VIII. Rdj'hahf and Bogrfi. 

IX. Murshid 4bdd and Pdbnd. 


vox. 

X. Darjiling, Jalpdigurl and Ench Behar 

XI. Patnd and Sdran. [State. 

XII. Gayd and Shahabdd 

XIII. Tirhut and Champdran. 

XIV. Bhdgalpur and Santdl Pargand*. 

XV. Monghvr and Pumiah. 

XVI. Hazdrihdgh and Lohdrdagd. 

XVII. Singbhdm, Chutid, Ndgpur Tributary 
States and MdnbhUm. 

XVIII. Cuttack and Balasor. 

XIX. Purl, and On8«a Tributary States. 

XX. Fisheries, Botany, and General Index. 

In 20 Vols. 8vo. half- 


Published by oommaad of the Government of India, 
morocco. £5. 


Hunter (F. M.)— An Account of the British Settlement of Aden 
in Arabia. Compiled by Captain F. M. Hunter, F.R.G.S., F.R A.S., 
Assistant Political Resident, Aden. Demy 8vo. half-morocco, pp. xii.-2.i2. 


Ikhwanu-s Safa ; or, Bhotheer of Pueitt. Describing the Contention 
between Men and Beasts as to tbe Superiority of the Human Race. Translated 
from the Hiudusthni by Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Crown8vo. pp. viii. and lod, cloth. 7s. 

Indian Antiquary (The). —A Journal of Oriental Eesearch in Arohteo- 
logy. History, Literature, Languages. Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James IHkgess, lI.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
per anuum. Subscription £2. 

lugleby.—SUAKE.SPEAKE ; the 3[an and the Book. By C. M. Ingieby, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo. boards, pp. 172. 6*-. 

Inman.— Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 
AND Explained. By Thomas Inman, M.D. Second Edition. With Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148, 1874. 7s. 6d. 

Ja.iminiya-Hyaya-Malu-Vistara — See under Auctores Sansceiti. 


Jami, Mulla. —Salaman U Absal. Ah Allegorical Romance; beinw 

one of the Seven Toeras entitled the Kaft Aurang of Mulla JamT, now first 
edited from the Collation of Eight Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
House, and in private collections, with various readings, by Eokbes 
FaLConek, M.A., M.E A.S. 4to. cloth, pp. 92. 1850. 7s. dd. 
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Jataka (The); together with its Commentary. Being Tales of the 

Anterior Birth of Gotaraa Buddha. For the first time Edited in the original 
Pall by V. Fausboll, and Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. Vol. I. Text. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 512. 28«. 

The “ Jataka ” is a collection of legends in Pali, relating the history of Buddha’s trans¬ 
migration before he was born as Gotama. The great ajitiquitr of this work is authenticated 
by Its forming part of the sacred canon of the Southern Buddhists, which was tinally settled at 
the last Council in 216 b.c The collection has long been known as a storehouse of ancient 
fables, and as the moat original attainable source to which almost the whole of this kind of 
literature, from the Panchatantra and Pilpay’s tables down to the nursery stories of the present 
day, is traceable; and it has been considered desirable, in the interest of Buddhistic studies as 
well as for moie general literary purposes, that an edition and translation of the complete 
work should be prepaied. The present publication is intended to supply this want.— A/henceum. 

Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — Ax English Dichonabt of all 

except Familiar Words ; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Masures. By Jabez Jenkins. 64mo., 
pp. 564, cloth. Is. 6rf. 

Jolinson. —Obiental Eeligions. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

Kalid-i-Afghani. —TRA^'■SLATIo^’ of the Ealid-i-Afghani, the Text' 
book for the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical. Geograpliical, 
Grammatical, and Explanatory. By Trevor Chichele Plowdek. Imp. Svo. 
pp. II. and 406, with a Map. Lahors, 1875. £2 2#. 

Kasika.— A Com:hentakt o '^^ PaninPs Grammatical Aphorisms. By 
Pandit Jayaditya. Edited by Pandit Bala Sastki, Prof. Sansk. Coll., 
Benares- First part, 8vo pp. 490. Ids. 

Kelloggr. — A Grammar of the Hindi Langfage, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Brai, and the Eastern Hindi of the Ramayan of Tuhi 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Knmaon, Avadiu fkighclkliund, 
Bbojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the liov. S. H. Kellogg, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 21«. 

Kern. —The Aetabhatiya, with the Commenlai’y Bhataelipika of 
Paramadifvara, edited by Dr. H. Kern. 4to. pp xii. and 107. 

Kern. — The Brhat-SanhitI ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Vardha-Mihira Translated from Sanskrit into Engli.-'h by Dr. H. 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part 1. 8vo. pp. 60, 
stitched. Parts 2 and $ pp. 51-154. Part 4 pp. 15.5-210. Part 5 pp. 211-266. 
Part 6 pp. 267-330. Price 25. each part. [ Wi/l bt coutphUd m Arne* Farts. 

Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 

Hafizu’d-din. A new edition of the Hindustani Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and E.xplanatory. By Edward B. E.vstwick, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Protestor of Hindustani at the late East India Company's 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 185. 

Kidd. —Catalogue of the Chinese Libkart of the Kotal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. l5. 

Kielhom. — A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language. By F. Ktelhorn, 
Ph D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act XXV. of 1867- Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 105. 6d. 

Kielhorn. —KliriTANA and Patanjali, Their Eelatiou to each other 
and to Panini. By F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Prof, of Orient. Lang. Poona. 8vo. 
pp. 64. 1876. 35. 6d. 

Kilgour. —The Hebrew or Iberian Pace, incltiding the Pelasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kilgour. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 25 6d. 

Kistner. —Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bihlingraphical Essay. By 
OiTO Kistner. Imperial Svo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2^. 6d. 
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Eoch. — A Histoeical GKAiniAE OP THE Enslish Language. By C. F. 
Koch. Translated into English. Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by the Rev. 
R. Morris, LL.D., M.A. [Nearly ready. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 94'2. 7s. 6rf. 

Koran (The). — See Sale, and Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

Kramers’ New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Dutch 

Languages. Royal 32mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 714. 4s. 

Kroeger. —The Minnesinger op Germany. By A. E. Keoegeb. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 284. 7s. 

Contents.—C hapter I. The Minnesinprer and the Minneson^.—IT. The Minnelay.—III. The 
nivine Minnesong.—IV. M'^alther von der Vogelweide.—V. Ulrich von Lichtenstein.—VI. The 
Metrical Romances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strassburg’s ‘ Tristan and Isolde.” 

Lacombe. —Dictionnaire et Grammaire de la Langue des Cris, 
par le Rev. Pere Alb. Lacombe. 8vo. paper, pp. xx. and 713, iv. and 190. 21s. 
LaghuKaumndi. A Sanskrit Grammar. ByVaradaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. Ballantyne, LLD., 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. 
£] Us. 6d. 

Land. —The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 
Sounds. Part II. Words. Crown Svo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7«. 

Legge. —Confucianism in Kelation to Christianity. A Paper 
Read before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By 
Rev. James Leggb, D.D., LL.D. Svo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. Is. 6cf. 

Legge. —The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Rxegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Vol. 1. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, cloth. £2 2». 

Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of tht Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea. the Books of Sbang, and the Pro¬ 
legomena. Royal Svo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal Svo. pp. 281—736, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 2s. 

Vol IV. Part II. containing the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Parts of the She-King, or the 
Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial 
Odes and Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and Cluing; and the Prolegomena. Ko}al Svo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 41U. 
£2 25. 

Vol. V. Part II. Contents;—Dukes Seang, Ch’aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 526. ^62 25. 

Legge. —The Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Legge, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of ConFocius. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. iri. and 
338, lO.’. 6</. 

Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. 412. 12 j. 

t ol. III. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown Svo., cloth, pp. viii. 
and 432. 12s. 
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Legge .-—IlfATJGrEAL LeCTUHB on the CONSTITUTING OF A CHINESE ChAIE 
in the University of Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oct'27th, 
1876, by Rev. James Legge, M.A,, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Oxford. 8vo pp. 28, sewed. 6<7. 

Leigh. —The Eeligion oe the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2a. 6rf. 

Leitner. —Introduction to a Philosophic.\l Graiimar of Arabic. 
Being an Attempt to Discover a Few Simple Principles in Arabic Grammar. 
By G. W. Leitnbh. 8vo. sewed, pp. 52. Lahore, 4a. 

Leitner. —Sinin-I-Islam. Being a Sketch of the History and 

Literature of Muhammadanism and their place in Universal History. For the 
use of Maulvis. By G. W. Leitner. Part I. The Karly History of Arabia 
to the fall of the Abassides. 8vo. sewed. Lahore. 6#. 

Leland. —The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. Is. 6^f. 

Leland. —The Breitmann Ballads. The only Authorized Edition. 

Complete in 1 vol., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe 
(never before printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhamraer. ByCnAiiLFs 
G. Leland. Crown 8vo handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292. 0>, 

Hans Breitmann’s Party. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. Tenth Edition. Square, pp xvi. and 74, cloth. 2s. 6d, 

Hans Beeiimann’s Christmas. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. l5. 

Hans Breitmann as a Politician. By Charles G. Leland. Second 

edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann in Church. AVith other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp. 80, sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann as an Uhlan. Six Hew Ballads, with a Glossary. 
Square, pp. 72, sewed. I 5 . 

Leland. —Eusang; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 7s. Hd. 

Leland. —English Gipsy Songs. In Rommany, with iletrical English 
Translations. By Charles G. Leland, Author of “ The English Gipsies,” 
etc.; Prof. E. H. Palmer; and Janet Tucket, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 7s. 6d. 

Leland. —Pidgin-English Sing-Song ; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. "NVith a Vocabulary, By Charles G. Leland. Fcap, 
8vo. cl., pp. viii. and 140. 1876. ds. 

Leo. —Four Chapters of North’s Plutarch. Containing the Lives 
of Caius Marcias Curiolanus, Julius Ctesar, Marcus Antoninus, and Marcus 
Brutus, as Sources to Shakespeare’s Tragedies, Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, and 
Antony and Cleopatra; and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens. Photo- 
lithographed in the size of the Edition of 1595. With Preface, Notes com. 
paring the Text of the Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612; and lleference 
Notes to the Text of the Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Prof. F. A. 
Leo, Ph.D. In one volume, folio, elegantly bound, pp. 22 of letterpress and 
130 pp. of facsimiles. £\ II 5 . 6d, 

The Library Edition is limited to 250 copies, at the price £I ll«. 6^. 

Of the Amateur Edition 50 copies have been struck off on a supeiior large 
hand-made paper, price 3s. per copy. 
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Leonowens - —The Eh&lish Governess at the Siamese Court - 
being Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
Hauriette Leonowens. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 33*2. 1870 12s. 

Leonowens. —The Komaitce op Siamese Harem Life. By Mrs. Anna 
H. Leonowens, Author of “The English Governess at the Siamese Court.” 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 14s. 

Literature. —Transactions of the Rotal Society of Literature of 
the United Kingdom. First Series, 6 parts in 3 vols. 4to. plates ; 1827-39, 
Second Series, 10 vols. or 30 parts, and vol. xi. parts 1 and 2, 8vo. plates, 
1843-76. A complete set, as far as published, £10 IOj. A Hst of the contents 
of the volumes and parts on application. 

Lobscheid.- -English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M I.R.G.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folk), pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £8 8«. 

Lobscheid. —Chinese and English Dictionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid. Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.I R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600, 

bound. £2 8s. 

Ludewig.— The Literature of American Aboriginai, Languages. By 
Herman E. Ludewig With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. 
Turner. Edited by Nicol.\s Tkubner. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. 
Ludewig’s Preface, pp. v.—viii.; Editor’s Preface, pp. iv.—xii ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii.—xiv.; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp* 3iv —xiiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr Ludewig’s 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 

1—209; Professor 1 urner’s Additions, with those of the Kditor to the same, 
also alphabetically nrrariged, pp. 210—246; Index, pp. 247—256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 2.58. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10s. 

Luzzatto. —Grammar of the Biblical Chaldaic Language and the 
Talmcd Barylonical Idioms. By S. D. Lczzatto. Translated trom the 
Italian by J. S. Goldammer. Cr. SVo. cl., pp. 122. 7s. 6ci. 

Macgowan. — A Manual of the Amot Colloquial. By Rev. J. 

Macgowan, of the London Missionary Society. &vo. sewed,pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy, 1871. £l Is. 

Mackay. —The Gaelic Ettmologt of the Languages of Westeen 

Europe, and more especially of the Engli.^h and Lowland Scotch, and of their 
Slang, Cant, and Colloquial Dialects. Bv Charles Mackay, LL.D. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 004. 42s. 

McClatchie. — A Translation of Section Foett-nine of the 
‘‘Complete Morks" of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tze, with Explanatory 
Notes. By the Rev. Thomas McClatchie, M.A. Small 4to. pp. xviii. and 
162. 12s. 6d. 

Maclay and Baldwin. —An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. E. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Baldwin, A.M,, of the American 
Board of Mission. 8va. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. jg4 4s. 

Uahabharata. Tianslated into Hindi for Madan Mohun Bhait, by 
KKisHN'.Af iiandkadh.armadhikakin' of Bcuaies. (Containinii all but the 
Harivansa.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £3" 3s. 
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Maha-Vira-Charita; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Eama. 

An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhuti. By John Pickford, M.A. Cro^rn 8vo. cloth, it. 

Maino-i-Xhard (The Book of the). — The Fazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp 
48+. 1871. 16s. 

Maltby .—A Practical Handbook of the Urita or Odita Language. 
By Thomas J. Maltby, Esq., Madras C.S. 870. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 
10s. 6d. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra; being a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor Goldstucker. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4.^. 

Manipulus Vocahulonim; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language, By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 870, cloth. 14«. 

Manning. —An Inquiry into the Character and Origin of the 
Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90. 2a. 

March. —A Comparatite Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. March, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1877. 10^. 

Mariette. —The Monuments of Upper Egypt. A Translation of the 
Itineraire de la Haute Egypte, of Auguste Mariette Bey. By Alphonse 
Mabriette. Fcap. Svo. cloth, pp. vu.-26I. 7s. 6d. 

Markham.— Quichua Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to¬ 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru; collected by Ci.ements K. Makkham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chile. Author of “Cuzco aud Lima,” and “Travels in Peru and 
India.” In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. £l. 1 Is. 6d. 

Markham. —Ollanta: A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, 

Translation, and Introduction, By Clements li. Markham, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 7 s . 6 d . 

Markham. —A Memoir of the Lady Ana de Osorio, Countess of 
Chinchon, and Vice-Queen of Peru, a,d. 1629-39. With a Plea for the 
Correct Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., 
F.K.S., Commendador da Real Ordem de Christo, Socius Academise Ciesareae 
Naturae Curiosorura Cognomen Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. 112. With a Map, 

2 Plates, and numerous illustrations. Koxburghe binding. 28$. 

Markham. —The N^arratives of the Mission of George Bogle, 
b.C.S., to the Tesliu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. Demy 8vo., with Maps and lUut- 
trations, pp. clxi. 314, cl. 21«. 

Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia. New International Edition. 

/See under Numismata Orientalia. 
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Mason. —The Pali Text of Kachchatano’s Grammas, with English 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
ll. The Fnglish Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. ^1 11«. Sc?. 

Mathews. —Abraham ben Ezra’s Unedited Commentary on the Can- 

TicLFS, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Mathews, B.A,, Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl, limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2s. 6d. 

Mathuraprasada Misra.— A Trilingual Dictionary, being a compre¬ 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urd6, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdd and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathura- 
PRASADA Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
13*30, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 

Matthews. —Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians, 
By Washington Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. Contents 
Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English-Hidatsa Voca¬ 
bulary. 8vo. cloth. £l lU. 6d. 

Mayers. —Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By William Frederick Mayers, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. 1869. U. 6rf. 

Mayers —The Chinese Reader’s Manual. A Handbook of Bio¬ 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.’s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. xxiv, and 440. £1 5s. 

Mayers. —Treaties between the Empire of China and Foreign 

Powers, together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trade, etc. 
Edited by W. F Makers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. 
Svo. cloth, pp 2t6. 1877. 2os. 

Mayers. —The Chinese Government. A llanual of Chinese Titles, 

Categorically arranged, and Explained with an Appendix. By W. F. Mayers, 
Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. Royal Svo. cloth, 
pp. viii.-160. 1878. £l Ss. 

Mayers. —The Anglo-Chtnese Calendar Manual. A Handbook of 

Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period from 
1860 to 18/9. With Comparative Tables of Annual and Mensual Designations, 
etc. Compiled by W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary, H.B.M.’s Leo’ation, 
Peking. 2nd Edition. Sewed, pp. 28. Is. 6d. 

Medhurst. —Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 

A new and enlarged Edition. Svo. pp. 226. 18s. 

Megasthenes.— Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and 

Arrian. Being a Translation of the Fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes 
collected by Dr. Schwanberk, and of the First Part of the Indika of Arrian. 

’ M.A., Principal of the Government College, Putna, 

etc. With Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post Svo. cloth, 
pp. xii.--224. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 

trom the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F. R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition, 4to. cloth,pp. xi. and 180. 10«. 
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Memoirs rend before the Anthhopological Society of London, 1863 
1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 2U-. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865-6. 
Vol. II. 8vo., pp. X. 464, cloth. 2U. 

Mills —The Indian Saint; or, Buddha and Buddhism. —A Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By C. D. B. Mills. 8vo. cl., pp. 192. Ts. 6d. 

Minocheheiji. — Pahlavi, Gujarati, and English Dictionary. By 
Jamaspji Dastur Minocheherji Jamasp Asana, Fellow of the University of 
Bombay, and Member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. I. (To be completed in three volumes.) Demy 8vo. pp. clxxix and 168, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author. 145. 

Mirkhond.— The History of the AtAbeks of Syria and Persia, 
Bv Muhammed Ben Khawendshah Ben Mahmud, commonly called 
Mirkhond. Now first Edited from the Collation of Sixteen MSS., by 
W. H. Morley, Barrister-at-law, M.R.A.S. To which is added a Series 
of Facsimiles of the Coins struck by the At^beks, arranged and desf’ribed 
by W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., M.R.A.S. Roy. 8vo. cloth, 7 plates, pp. 118. 
18-18. 7s. Hd. 

Mitra.— The ANTiauiTiEs op Orissa. By Bajendralala Mitra. 

Vol. I. Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth, 
pp. 180. AVith a Map and 36 Plates. jtf4 4s. 

Molesworth.—A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Molesworth. assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. ByJ.T. Mole>wurth. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. X3 3s, 

Molesworth.— A Compendium of Molesworth’s Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By Baba Padmanji. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 215. 

Mdlleiidorff.— Manual of Chinese Bibliography, being a List of 
Works and Essays relating to China. By P. G. and 0. F. von Mollendorff, 
Interpreters to H.I.G..M.’s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 378. £l IO 5 . 

Morley. — A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved m the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morley, 
M.R.A S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 25. 6d. 

Morris. — A Descriptive and Historical Account or the God-Ivery 

District in the Presidency of Madias By Henry Morris, formerly of the 
Madras Civil Service, Author of a “ History of India for Use in Schools*' 
and other works. 8vo. cloth (with a map), pp. xii. and 390. 1878. 125. 

Morrison.— A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Rev. 

R. Morrison, D.l). Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. 65 . 

Muhammed.— The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Jshak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wusten- 
FBLD. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 215. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6d. Each 
part sold separately. 

The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 

been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Uoir.—O eigujal Sanskbit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq,, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
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into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. pp. XX. 53*2, cloth. 1868. 21s. 

Vol. II. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Brandies of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 51*2, cloth. 1871. 21s. 

Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16^. 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 1873. 21 j“. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 
1870. 2U. 

Muller. —The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved to us 

in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc , etc. Volume I. Hymns to the Maruts or the Storm Gods. 8vo. 
pp clii. ami 264. 125. Gd. 

Miiller.- —The Hymns of the Hig-Veda in the Samhita and Pada Texts. 
Reprinted from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Muller, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Paiallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 1700, 
sewed. 325. 

Miiller. —Lecture on Buddhist Hihilism. By F. Max Muller, 

M.A,, Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford; Mem¬ 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the Ge. man.) Sewed. 1869. I 5 . 

Nagananda; or the Joy of the Snake-World. A Buddhist Drama 

in Five Acts Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown 8vo , pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 45. Gd. 

Halopakbyanam. —Story of Hala ; an Episode of the Maha-Bharata. 
The Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monier 
Williams, M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very Rev. H. H. Milman, 
D.D. 8vo. cl. 105 

Haradiya Dhanna Sastram; or, the Institutes of ^N'arada Trans¬ 
lated for the First Time fiom the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius 
JOLLY, X. iiiver&ity, Wurzburg, WTth a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations fiom Naruda in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8io , pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. IO 5 . Gd. 

Newman. — A Dictionary of Modern Arabic— 1. Anglo-Arabic 

Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newmax, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown Svo., pp. xvi. and 376—464, cloth. I 5 . 

Newman. —A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 

Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European lype. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 

XX. and 192, cloth, l.ondon, 1866. 65 . 

Newman. —The Text of the Iguvtne Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed, 25. 
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Ifevrman.—O etho(;pt : or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 

the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo, pp. 28, sewed. 1869. 1«. 

Nodal. —Elementos de GeamAtica Quichua 6 Idioha de los Tncas. 
Bajo los Auspicios de la Hedentora, Sociedad de Fil^ntropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicia de la Republica del Perd. Koyal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £\ Xs. 

Nodal. —Los Vinculos de Oleanta y Cusi-Kcfyllor. Drama en 

Quichda. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellana al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de los Tribunales 
de Justicia de la Repdblica del Perd. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874-. Is. Qd. 

Notley. — A Comparative Grammar of the French. Italian, Spanish, 
AND Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Notley. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 7«. ^d. 

Numismata Orientalia, —The International Numtsmata Oeientalta. 
Edited by Edward Thomas, F.R S , etc. Vol. I. Illustrated with 20 l^lates 
and a Map. Royal 4to. cloth. 13*. ^d. 

Also in 6 Parts sold separately, viz.:— 

Part I. — Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, F. R.S., etc. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. 84, with a Plate and a Map of the India of Manu. 9.s. dd. 

Part 11.—Coins of the Urtuki Turkumans. By Stanley L.\ne Poole, Corpus 
Christi College Oxford. Royal 4to. sewed, pp 44, with 6 Plates 9*. 

Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Achsemenidse. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. Royal 4to. se\^ed, pp. viii, and 56, with 
three Autotype Plates. IO 5 . Qd, 

Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. 

Royal 4to. sewed, pp. iv. and 22, and 1 Plate. 5s. 

Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, M.A. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. iv. and 65, with 8 Autotype Plates. 18a. 

Part VI. On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. With a Discussion of 
the Ceylon Date of the Buddha's Death. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Barnster- 
at-Liiw, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 60, with Plate. 
10*. 

Nutt. —Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. Edited from a Bodleian 

MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A, Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii., 
172 , and 84. With Plate. 1874. lo*. 

Mutt. — A Sketch of Samaritan Histokt, Dogma, and Literature. 
Published as an Introduction to “ Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 5s. 

Nutt. — Two Treatises on Yerbs containing Feeble and Double 
Letters by R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Gikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS. 
with an English Translation by J. W. Nu-it, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 312. 
1870. 7s. Qd. 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Helder. 
The Original Frisian Text, as verified bv Dr. J. 0. Ottema; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Translation, by William R, 
Sandbach. 8vo. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. 6*. 
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Ollanta; A Drama in the Quichua Langhase. See under Markham 
and under Nodal. 

Oriental Congress.—Eeport of the Proceedings of the Second Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Roy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. bs. 

Oriental Congress —Tkansactions of the Second Session of the 
International Congress of Orientalists, held in London in September, 
1874, Edited by Robert K. Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 456. 215. 

Osbnm. —The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 

Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461; vii. and 643, cloth. 

Vol. I.—From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol II.—From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Otte.—How TO Learn Danish (Dano-Norwegian). A Manual for 
Students of Danish (Dano-Norwegian). Based on the Ollendorffian System of 
Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self-Instruction. By E. C. OtTe. 
Crown hvo. cloth, pp. xix.-338. 7s. 

Key to the Exercises. Cloth, pp. 84. 35. 

Palmer.— Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 

Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
vols., 8vo. cloth, DD. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 63 6. 1861. 125. 

Palmer.—A Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language. By E. 
H. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Sqnare 16nio. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. IO 5 6d. 

Palmer.— Leaves from a "Word Hunter^s Kote Book. Being some 
Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev. A. Smithe Palmer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-316. 7s. 6d. 

Palmer.— The Song of the Keep; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo.pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth. 5s. 

Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiydm, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Fand-Namah. — The PAND-IfiMAH; or, Books of Counsels. By 
Adarbad Mahaspand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gujerathi, by Harbad 
Sheriarjee Dadabhoy. And from Gujerathi into English by the Rev, Shapurji 
Edaiji. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 

Pandit's (A) Remarks on Professor Max Miiller’s Translation of the 

‘‘ Rio-Veda.” Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. Qd. 

Paspati. —Ethdes sue les Tchinghianf.s (Gypsies) oh Bohemiens be 
L’Empire Ottoman. Par Alexandre G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28«. 

Fatanjali. -The VYAKARANA-MAH-inHASUYA OF Patanjali. Edited 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Vol. I., Part I. pp. 200. 8s. 6d. 

Patell.— CowASJEE Patell’s CHRONOLOGY, Containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindus, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjeb Sorabjee 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 505. 

Peking Gazette.—Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877. 8vo. cloth. IO 5 . 6d. each. 
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Percy. —Bishop Pekct’s Foho Maitosceipts—Baliabs and Eomances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esq,, etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681.; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640, Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 is. Extra demy 8vo. half-boun<l, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, £6 6«. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What¬ 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 lOs. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Pfoundes.—Fu So Mimi Buknro. — A Budgex of Japanese Kotes. 
By Gapt. Pfoundes, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. 7s. 6d. 

PMlological Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Set, in¬ 
cluding the Proceedings of the Philological Society for the years 1842-18-53. 
6 vols. The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1854 to 1876. 15 vols. The 

Philological Society’s Extra Volumes. 9 vols. In all 30 vols. 8vo. £19 13s. 6cf. 

Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society 1842-1853. 6 vols. 8vo. £3. 

Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876. 15 vols. 8vo. £10 16s. 

The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to be had in 
complete sets, as above. 


Separate Volumes. 

For 1854: containing papers by Kev. J. W. Blakesley, Bev. T. 0. Cockayne, 
Bev. J. Davies, Dr. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. Theod. Goldstucker, Prof. T. Hewitt 
Key, J. M. Kemble, Dr. B. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
etc, 8to, cI. £l Is. 

For 1855: with papers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Bleek, Rev. Jno Davies, Miss 
A. Gurney, Jas. Kennedy, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. R. G. Latbani, Henry Malden, 
W. Ridley, Thos. Watts, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £1 Is. 

Kamilaroi Language of Australia, by W. Ridley; and False Etymologies, by 
fl. Wedgwood, separately. Is. 

For 1856-7: with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. de Haan, W. C. Jourdain, James Kennedy, Prof. Key, Dr. G. Latham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Bev. J, J. S, Perowne, Hensleigh XVedgwood, R. F. Weymouth, Jos. 
Tates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. (The Papers relating to the Society’s Dictionary 
are omitted.) £1 is. each volume. 

For 1858: including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, 
edited from MSS. by F. J. Furnivall; and papers by Ern. Adams, Prof. 
Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Rev. Francis Crawford, M. de Haan Hettema, 
Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, etc. 8vo. cl. 12^. 

For 1859: with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Furnivall, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Pulszky, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8to. cl. 12a, 

For 1860-1: including The Play of the Sacrament; and Pascon agau Arluth, the 
Passion of our Lord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes; and papers by Dr, E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Bev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Coleridge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Thirlwall, Hensleigh Wedgwood, B. F. Wey¬ 
mouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12a. 

For 1862-3 : with papers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H, Malden, 
Rich. Morris, F. W. Newman, Robert Peacock, Hensleigh Wedgwood, B. F. 
Weymouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12a, 

For 1864 : containing 1. Manning’s (Jas ) Inquiry into the Character and Origin 
of the Po^sesr^ive Augment in English, etc.; 2. Newman’s (Francis W.) Text ot 
the Iguviue Inscriptions, with interlinear Latin Translation; 3. Barnes’s (Dr. 
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'W‘.) Gramraar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4. Gwreans An Bys—The 
Creation: a Cornish Mystery, Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. 8 vo. cl. 125. 

Separately : Manning’s Inquiry, 35 .—Newman’s Ignvine Inscription, 35 .— 
Stokes’s Gwreans An Bys, 85 . 

For 1865 : including Wheatley’s (H. B.) Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English Language; and papers by Prof Aufrecht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Rev. A. J. Church, Prof. T. H. Key, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Prof. H. Malden, 
Hon. G. P. Marsh, John Rhys, Gutbbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, H. 
B. Wheatley, etc. 8 vo. cl. 125. 

For 1866 : including 1. Gregor’s (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Woids omitted by Jamieson; 2. Edmoiidston’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect; and papers by Prof, Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8 vo. cl. 125. 

*** The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are out of print. 
Besides contributions in the shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume for 
1867 also includes: 1 , Peacock’s (Rob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale; 
and 2. Ellis (A. J.) On Palceotype representing Spoken Sounds; and on the 
Diphthong “ Oy.” The volume for 1868-9—1. Ellis’s (A. J.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry III. in Oct. 1258; to which are added “ The Cuckoo's Song 
and “ The Prisoner's Prayer,” Lyrics of the XIII. Century, with Glossary; and 2. 
Stokes’s (Whitley) Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2—1. Murray’s (Jas. A. H.) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a lingnistical map. That for 
1873-4—Sweet’s (H.) History of English Sounds. 

For 1875-6: containing the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addresses. 1, Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E. L. Brandreth ; 

2. C. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives: 3. Changes made by four 
young Childi-eu in Pronouncing English Words, by Jas. M. Menzies; 4. The 
Manx Language, by li. Jenner; 5. The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
Envoi thy; 6 . English Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor; 7. Words, Logic, and 
Grammar, by H. Sweet: 8 . The Russian Language and its Dialects, by W. R. 
Morfill; 9. Relics of the Cornish Language in Mount's Bay, by H. Jenner. 

10. Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of Old English. By Henry Sweet, Esq.; 

11. On the Dialects of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwickshire, South North¬ 
amptonshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, with a 
New Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte 
(with Two Maps), Index, etc. Part I., 65 .; Part II., 65 .; Part III , 25. 

For 1877-8-9: containing the President’s (Henry Sweet, Esq.) Sixth and Seventh 
Annual Addresses. 1. Accadian Phonology, by Professor A. H. Sayce; 2. On 
Sere and There in Chaucer, by Dr. R. Weymouth; 3. The Grammar of the 
Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. Elworthy, Esq.; 4. English Metre, by 
Professor J. B. .Mayor; 5. The Malagasy Language, by the Rev. W. E. 
Cousins; 6 . The Anglo-Cymric Score, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. 8 vo. 
Part I., 35 . ; Part II., 75 . 

The Society's Extra Volumes, 

Early English Volume, 1862-64, containing: 1. Liber Cure Cocorum, a.d. c, 
1440.—2. Ilampole’s (Richard Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, a.d. c, 1340.— 

3. The Castell off Love, a.d. c. 1320. 8 vo. cloth. 1865. ,£ 1 . 

Or separately; Liber Cure Cocorum, Edited by Rich. Morris, 3s. ; Hampole’s 
(Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, edited by Rich. Morris, 125.; and The Castell off 
Love, edited by Dr. R. F. Weymouth, 65. 
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Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
Dialect, a.d. 1340. From the Autograph MS. in Brit. Mus. Edited with 
introduction, Marginal Interpretations, and Glossarial Index, by Richard 
Morris. 8vo. cloth. 1866. 12a. 

Levins’s (Peter, a.d. 1570) Manipulns Vocabniorum: a Rhyming Dictionary of 
the English Language. With an Alphabetical Index by U. B. Wheatley. 8vo. 
cloth. 1867. I6s. 

Skeat’s (Rev. W. W.) Mceso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Moeso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modern Eng¬ 
lish Words etymologically connected with Moeso-Gothic. 1868. 8vo. cl. 9s. 
Ellis (A. J.) on Early English Pronunciation, with especial Reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer: containing an Investigation of the Correspondence of 
Writing with Speech in England from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Day, etc. 4 parts. 8vo. 1869-75. £'l. 

Mediaeval Greek Texts: A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to a.d. 1500. With Prolegomena and Ciitical Notes by W. 
Wagner. Part I. Seven Poems, three of which appear for the first time. 
1870. 8to. lOs. 6d. 

Phillips .— Tite Doctbixe of Addai the ArosTLE Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form in the Original Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By George Phillips, D.D., Piesident of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 122, cloth. 7s . Qd . 

Picard.— A New Pocket Dictiox-iey of the Exglish axd Dutch 
Langvagfs. By H. Picard. Revised and augmented bv A. B. Maatjes 
and H. J. VoGix. Fifth edition. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. and 1186. 1877. 
lOff. 

Pimentel. — Cu.iORO desceiptivo t compaeaxito de las Lexguas 
IniAgexas de Mexico, o Tratado de Filologia Meiicana. Par Francisco 
Pimentel. 2 Edicion unica completa. 3 Volsume 8vo. Mexico, 1875. 
£2 2s . 

Pischel. —Hemacandea’s Geammatik dee Peakeitspeachen (Siddha- 
heniacandram Adhyaya VIII.) mit Kritischen und Erlaurernden Anmerkuugen. 
Herausgogeben von Richard Pischel. Part I. Text und Wortverzeichniss. 
8vo. pp. XIV. and 236. 8s. 

Pope. — A Tamil Handbook ; or, Full Introduction to the Common 
Dialect of that Language, on the plan of Ollendorff and Arnold. With copious 
Vocabularies, Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Complaints. Official Documents, and a Key to the Exercises. By Rev, 

G. U. Pope. Third edition, 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388. 21:». 

Prakrita-Prakasa; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 

Commentary (Manoraraa) of Bhamaba. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By E. B. Cowell. Second issne, with new Preface, and cor¬ 
rections. 8vo. pp. xxxii. and 204. 14#. 

Prianlx.— Qitjestioj.’es Mosaics; or, the first pnrt of the Book of 

Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond de 
Beaijvoiu Priahlx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12#. 

Eamayan of Valmiki.—5 toIs. See under Geitfiih. 
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Bam Jasan. — A Sanskhit and English Dictionaet. Being an 

Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen’s College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28^. 

Bam Baz. —Essay on the Aechitecthri; of the Hindits. By Eam Kaz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £.2 2a. 

Bask. — A Grammae of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. Prom the Danish, 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. Qd. 

Bawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850 2n. Qd. 

Bawlinson. —Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, C.B. , followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layard, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. 1#. 

Bawlinson. —Inscription of Ttglath Pileser I., King of Assyria, 

B c. 1150, as translated by Sir H. Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. Hincks, 
and Dr. Oppert. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 2s. 

Bawlinson. —Notes on the Early History of Babylonia, By 
Colonel Rawlinson, C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. Is. 

Bedhouse. —The Turkish Campaigner's Vade-Mecum of Ottoman 

CoLLoauiAL Language 5 containing a concise Ottoman Grammar ; a carefully 
selected Vocabulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
and Turkish and English; also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole m F.nglish 
characters. By J. W. Redhouse, F.K.A.S. Oblong 32mo. limp cloth, pp. 
iv. and 332. 6s. 

Bedhouse.— ALexicon 

English and Turkish, showing in Turkish the Literal, Incidental, Figurative, 
Colloquial, and Technical Significations of the English Terms, indicating their 
pronunciation in a new and systematic manner, and preceded by a Sketch of 
English Etymology to facilitate to Turkish Students the acquisition of the 
English Language. By J. W. Reduouse, M.R.A.S. Second edition, pp. xvii. 
and 827. \os. 

Bedhouse. — A Vindication of the Ottoman Sultan’s Title to 

“Caliph,” showing its Antiquity, Validity, and Universal Acceptance. By 
J. W. Redhouse. 8vo. paper, pp. 20. 

B>enan. —An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 
Nabathajan Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Sheraitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Membredel’Institut. Crown 8vo., pp.xvi. and 148, cloth. 3.«. 6d. 

EevHe Celtique (The). —A Quarterly Magazine for Celtic Philology, 

Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the Chief Celtic 
Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Conducted by H. 
Gaidoz. 8vo. Subscription, ^1 per Volume. 

Bhys. —Lectures on "Welsh Philology. By John Ehys, M.A., 
Professor of Celtic at Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 466. 15^. 

Eig-Veda. — See Muller. 
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Rig-Veda-Sanliita : The Sacked Hymns of the Brahmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Muller, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls* College, Professor of Comparafive Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to the Maruts, or the 
Storm-Gods. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 1869. 12^. 6d, 

Eig-Veda Sanhita. —A Collection op Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con¬ 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Hr. Fitzedward Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 21s. 

Big-Veda SanMta.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut¬ 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religions and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace HaA'Man Wilson, M.A., 
P.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M. Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14s. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [ Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 

Biola. — How to Learn Russian. A Manual for Students of Russian, 

based upon the Ollendorfian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self instruction. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With 
a Preface by W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 57d. 1878. 

12s. 

Key to the above. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 126. 1878. 6s. 

Boberts.— Aryan Philology, according to the most recent Eesearches 
(Glottologia Aria Reoentissima), Remarks Historical and Critical. By 
Domenico Pezzi, Membro della Facolta de Filosofia e lettere della R. 
Universit. di Torino. Translated by E. S. Roberts, M A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gouville and Cains College. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 199. 6s. 

Boe and Fryer. —Travels in India in the Seyenteenih Century. 
By Sir Thomas Boe and Dr. John Fryer. Reprinted from the “Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.” 8ro. cloth, pp. 474. 7s. &d. 

Boebrig. —The Shortest Road to German. Designed for the uso 
of both Teachers and Students. By F. I-. 0. Rcehbio. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. vii. and 22.3. 1874. 7s. 6(f. 

Rogers. —Notice on the Dinars of the Abbasside Dynasty. By 
Edward Tho.mas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. 8to. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 5s. 

Rosny. — A Gr-ammar of the Chinese Language. By Professor 
Leon de Eossy. 8to. pp. 48. 1874. 3s. 

B,oss.—A Mandarin Primer. Being Easy Lessons for Beginners, 
Transliterated according to the European mode of using Roman Letters. By 
Rev. John Boss, Newchang. 8vo. wrapper, pp. 122. 6s. 

Eoss —A Cobean Primer. Being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary 
Subjects. Transliterated on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by the 
same author. By the Bev. John Boss, Newchang. Demy 8vo. stitched, 
pp. 90. 10s. 

Routledge. —English Rule and Native Opinion in India. From 
Notes taken in the years 1870-74. By Ja.mes Routledge. Post 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 344. 10s. 6d. 

Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom (Transactions 

"^of The). First Series, 6 Parts in 3 Vols., 4to., I’lates; 1827-39. Second 
Series, 10 Vols. or 30 Parts, and Vol. XI. Parts 1 and 2, 8vo., Plates; 1843-76. 

4 
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A complete set, as far as published, ^10 10^. Very scarce. The first series of 
this important series of contributions of many of the most eminent men of the 
day has long been out of print and is very scarce. Of the Second Series, Vol. 
I.-IV., each containing three parts, are quite out of print, and can only be had 
in the complete series, noticed above. Three Numbers, price 4s. 6d. each, form 
a volume. The price of the volume complete, bound in cloth, is 13s. Qd» 


Separate Publications. 

I. Fasti Monastici Aevi Saxonici : or an Alphabetical List of the Heads of 

Kehgious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is 
prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter 
DE Gray Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1872. 7«. fit/- 

II. Li Chantari di Lancellotto; a Troubadour's Poem of the XIV. Cent. 
Edited from a MS. in the possession of the Royal Society of Literature, by 
Walteu DE Gray Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1874. 7s. 

III. Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrioiensis, mine primum, 6 Manuscripto 
unico in Bibliotheca Cottoniensi asservato, typis mandate : subjicitur Inquisitio 
Eliensis: cura N. E. S. A. Hamilton. Royal 4to. With map and 3 facsimiles. 
1876. £l 28. 

IV. A Commonplace-Book op John Milton. Reproduced by the autotype 

process from the original MS. in the possession of Sir Fred. U. Graham, Bart., 
of Netherby flail. With an Introduction by A. J. Horwood. Sq. folio. 
Only one hundred copies printed. 1876. £2 2s. 

V. Chronicon Ad.*: de Usk, a.d. 1377-1404. Edited, with a Translation and 

Notes, by Ed. Maunde Thompson. Royal 8vo. 1876. 10^. Qd, 

Eudy, —The Chikese Mandarin Language, after OllendorfF^s IsTew 
Method of Learning Languages. By Charles Rudy. In 3 Volumes. 
Vol. I. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 248. £1 1^. 

Sabdakalpadrama, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of R.uAh 
Radhakanta Deva. In Bengali characters. 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 35. Qd. each part. 

Sakuntala,— KAurDASA’s ^akuntala. The Bengali Recension. With 

Critical Notes. Edited by Richard Pischel. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 14s. 

Sakuntala. —A Sanskrit Deaha in Seven Acts. Edited by Moniee 
Williams, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. cL £1 I5. 

Sale. —The Koran; commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By George 
Saxe, Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

pp. 472 . 7i. 

Sama-Vidhana-Brahmana. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 

12 «. Qd. 

Sanskrit Works. —A Catalogue of Sanskrit Works Printed in 
India, ofiered for Sale at the affixed nett prices by TrUbner & Co. 16mo. pp. 
52. )s. 

Sarya-Sabda-SambodMni ; oit, The Complete Sanskrit Dictionary. 

In Telugu characters. 4to. cloth, pp. 1078. £2 I5s. 

Satow. —An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 
By Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and 
IsHiBASHi Masarata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office, Imp, 32mo., 
pp. XX. and 366, cloth. 128. 
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Sayce.—A n AssyfiiAN Gbammab foe Compaeative Peeposes. By 
A. H. Sayce, M.A, 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 7*. Od, 

Sayce. — The Peinciples of Comparative Philology. By A. H. 
Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. cL, pp. xxxii. and 416. IDs. 6d. 

Scarborough.—A Collection of Chinese Proverbs. Translated and 
Arranged by William Scarborough, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pp. xUv. and 278. lOa.Qd. 
Schleicher.— Compendium of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August 
Schleicher. Translated from the Third German Edition by Herbert 
Bendall, B.A., Chr. Coll. Camb. Part I. Grammar. 8vo. cloth, pp. 184. 
75. 6d. 

Part II. Morphology. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 104, 65. 

Schemeil.— El ATubtaker; or, First Born. (In Arabic, printed at 

Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man’s conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Ibrahim 
Schemeil. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 6s. 

Schlagintweit.— Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu¬ 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Schlagintweit— Glossary of Geographical Teems from India and 

Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann db 
Schlagintweit. Forming, with a Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,’*the Third Volume of H., A., and R. de Schlagintwejt’s 
‘^Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.” With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £4. 

Semitic (Songs of The). In English Verse. By G. E. W. Cr. 8ro. 

cloth, pp, 110. 55. 

Shakspere Society (The New).—Subscription £l U. per annum. 

List of publications on application. 

ShapuQi' Edaljf.—A Grajimae of the GnJABAif LANeoAOE. By 
Shapurji Bdalji. Cloth, pp. 127. IO5. 6d. 

Shapurjf Edalji.—A Dictionaet, Gweati and English. By Shapueji 
Edalji. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. isiv. and 874. 21s. 

Shaw. — A Sketch of the Tdeki Language. As Spoken in Eastern 
Turkistan (Kashghar and Yarkand). By Robert Barklay Shaw, F.R.G.S., 
Political Agent. In Two Parts. With Lists of Names of Birds and Plants 
by J. ScDLLY. Surgeon, H.M. Bengal Army. 8to. sewed, Part I., pp. 130. 
7s. 6(f. 

Sherring— The Sacked Crrr of the Hindds. An Account of 

Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Bev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., 
LL.D.; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzedward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. XYXvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21a. 

Sherring.— The Hindoo Pilgeims. By the Eer. M. A. Sheheing, 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 125. 5a. 

Singh. —Sakhpb Book ; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Beligion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after¬ 
wards into English. By Sirpar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. 8 to. pp. xviii. and 205. 15a. 
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Skeat.— A List op English 'W’okds, the Etymology of which is illus- 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Cleasby and Vigfusson*s Icelandic-Englisb Dictionary. By the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, M.A,, English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge; and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and Member of the Council of the Philo¬ 
logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4to. sewed. 2s. 

Smith.— A VocABiTLAHT OF Peoper Names in Chinese and English. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smith, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
and X. 1870. 10s. 6<5?. 

Smith. -CONTEIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE MaTERTA MeDICA AUD I^ATITRAL 

History op China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. Is. 

Sophocles.— A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A. 
Sophocles. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2s. 

Sophocles. — Eomaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 

8 vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 

Sophocles.— Greek Lexicon op the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
(from B.c. 146 to A.D. 1100). By E. A. Sophocles. Imp, 8vo. pp. xvi. 1188, 
cloth. 1870. £2 10s. 

SptirreU.— A Grammar of the Welsh Language. By William 
Spureell. 3rd Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. viii.-206. 1870. 3 s . 

Spurrell.— A Welsh Dictionary. English-Welsh and Welsh-English. 

With Preliminary Observations on the Elementary Sounds of the English 
Language, a copious Vocabulary of the Boots of English Words, a list of 
Scripture Proper Names and Engli&h Synonyms and Explanations. By 
William Spurrell. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. ixv. and 732. 8a. 6d. 

Steele.— An Eastern Love Story. Kusa Jatakata: a Buddhistic 

Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp, lii. and 260. 1871. 6a. 

Steere.— Short Specimens of the Yocabularies op Three Un¬ 
published African Languages (Gindo, Zaramo, and Angazidja). Collected 
by Edward Steere, LL.D, 12mo. pp. 20. Od. 

Steere.— Collections for a Handbook of the Nyamwezi Language, 
as spoken at Unyanyembe. By Edward Steere, LL.D. Fcap. cloth, pp. 100. 

la. 6c/. 

Stent.— The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By George Carter Stent, 
M.N.C.B.K.A.S., Author of*‘ Chinese and English Vocabulary,” “Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary,” “ Chinese Lyrics,’' “ Chinese Legends,” etc. Cr. 

8 o. cloth, pp. 176. 5a. 

Stent.— A Chinese and English Vocabulary in the Pekinese 
Dialect. By G. E. Stent. 8vo. pp. ii. and 677. 1871. £1 10a. 

Stent.— A Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary. By G. E. 
Stent. 16mo. pp. 250. 1874. 10a. 6d, 

Stoddard. —Grammar of the Modern Syriac Language, as spoken in 
Oroomiah, Persia, and in Koordistan. By Rev. D. T. Stoddard, Missionary of 
the American Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. bds., pp. 190. 10a. 6rf. 
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Stokes. —Beunans Uehiasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 

and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Kdited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 
15#. 

Stokes. —Goidelica— Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses : Prose and 
V^erse. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 18#. 

Strangford. —Oeiginal Letters and Papers op the late Yiscount 

Strangford, upon Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited byViscouNTESS 
Strangford. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xxii. and 284. 1878. 128. 6d. 

Stratmann.— A Dictionary of the Old English Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. Third Edition. 4to. In wrapper. £l 10#. 

Stratmann, —An Old English Poem of the Owl and the I^ightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3#. 

Strong. —Selections prom the Bostan op Sadi, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawsonne Melancthon Strong, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
Lancers. l2mo. cloth, pp. ii, and 56. 2s. Gj. 

Sunjana. — A Grammar of the Pahlvi L.anguage, with Quotations 
and Examples from Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By Peshotvn Dustoor Behramjee Sunjana, 
Principal of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeboy Zurtbosi Madressa. 8vo.cl.» pp. 18-457. 
25s. 

Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the). —See Whitney. 

Sweet. — A History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Investigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full 
Word Lists. By Henry Sweet. Deray 8vo. cloth, pp, iv. and 164. 
4#. 6d. 

Syed Ahmad. — A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Baiiador, C.S.I., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Lite Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien¬ 
tific Society, 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. £l 10#. 

Syro-Egyptian Society. —Original Papers read before the Syro- 

Egyptian Society of London. Volume 1. Part 1. 8vo. sewed, 2 plates and a 
map, pp. 144. 3s. Gd. 

Including, among other papers, Remarks on the Obelisks of Ancient Egypt. By W. H. 
Yates, M.D.—Notes on the Hieroglyphics of Horapollo Nilous. By S. Sharpe.—Remarks 
on the Wedge Inscription recently discovered on the Upper Euphrates. By G. F. 
Grotefend, Ph.D. (With a Copy of the Original Inscription). 

T^ttiri'ya-Pratigakiya. —See Whitnet. 

Tarkavachaspati. —Vachaspatta, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 

Parts. Compiled by Taranatha Tarkavachaspati, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha¬ 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to VII. 4to. paper. 1S73-6. 18#. each Part. 

Technologial Dictionary. —Pocket Dictionary op Technical Terms 
Used in Arts and Sciences. English-Germau-French. Based on the 
larger Work by Karmarsch. 3 voIs. imp. 16mo. cloth. 12#. 
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Technological Dictionary of the terms employed in the Arts and 

Sciences ; Architecture, Civi), Military and Naval; Civil Engineering, including 
Bridge Building, Road and Railway Making; Mechanics ; Machine and Engine 
Making; Shipbuilding and Navigation; Metallurgy, Mining and Smelting; 
Artillery; Mathematics; Physics; Chemistry; Mineralogy, etc. With a Preface 
by Dr. K. Kaemabsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. English—German—French. 8vo. cloth, pp. 666. 125. 

Vol. II. German—English—French. 8vo. cloth, pp. 646. 1*25. 

Vol. III. French—German—English. 8to, cloth, pp. 618. 12 j. 

The Boke of BTurtiire. By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 

Domini. The Boke of Keniynge. By Wtnkyn de Worde, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Ruopbs, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Fepdebick J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. 1/. 11&. 6<f. 

Thibaut.—T he Sulvasi^teas. English Translation, with an Intro¬ 
duction. By G. Thibaut, Ph.0., Anglo-Sanskrit Professor Benares College. 
8 vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates, ^s. 

Thibant.—C ontributions to the Explanation of Jtotisha-VedInga. 
By G. Thibaut, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 27. Is. 

Thomas.—E arly Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 

the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the H^ji^ibad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7-f. 6d, 

Thomas.—T he Chronicles of the PathIn Rings of Dehli. Illus¬ 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S., late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp, xxiv. and 467. 
1871. £l Ss. 

Thomas.—T he Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in India, 
from a.d. 1593 to a.d. 1707. A Supplement to “ The Chronicles of the Path&n 
Kings of Delhi." By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 
35. 6d. 

Thomas.—U omments on Kecent Pehxti Dbcipheejients. ^ith an 

Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristhu. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.R S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 35. 6d, 
Thomas.—S assanian Coins. Communicated to the ITumisinatic Society 
of London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 5s, 

Thomas.—R ecords of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip¬ 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp, iv. and 64. Price 145. 

Thomas.—J ainism; or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 
of the Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. 

To which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. viii., 24 and 82, With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 

Thomas.—T he Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J, 
Thomas. Portof Spain ('Trinidad}, 1869. 1 vol. Svo. bds. pp. viii. and 135. 125. 
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Thorburn. —; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. THOEsraif, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer of the Bannu District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 
185. 

Thorpe. —Diplomatartctm Anglicum: Saxonici. A Collection of 

English Charters, from the reign of King .^thelberbt of Kent, A.D., DCV,, to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing: I. Miscellaneous Charters. II. 
Wills. III. Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 682, cloth. 1865. j&l U. 

Tide. —Outlines of the History of Keligion to the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. By C. P. Tiele, Dr. Theol. Professor of the History of 
Religions in the University of Leiden. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xix. and 249. 78, 6rf. 

Tindall. —A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Hamaqua-Hottentot 
Language. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. 65. 

Triibner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture, chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India; and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly for sale 
by Triibner & Co. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. 84. 2s, M. 

Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

I. Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion op 

THE Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph.D.* late Professor of Sanskrit and Com¬ 
parative Philology at the University of Munich. Edited by Dr. E. W. West. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 428. 1878. 165. 

II. Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhamma- 

pada. With accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese by S. 
Beal, B.A., Professor of Chinese, University College, London. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 176, 1878. 78. Qd. 

III. The History of Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. 
Translated from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Theodor Zachariae, 
Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 360. 

1878. IS5. 

IV. A Sketch of The Modern Languages of the East Indies. By 

Robeht Gust. Accompanied by Two Language Maps. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xii. and 198. 1878. 125. 

Y. The Birth of the War God. A Poem by KIlidIsa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii.-116. 

1879. Os. 

The following Works are in Preparation, 

A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and History, 
Geography AND Literature. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. In One Volume, postSvo., about 500 pages, price not to 
exceed 215. 

Selections from the Ku-ban, With a Commentary. Translated by 
the late Edward W'illiam Lane, Author of an “ Arabic-English Lexicon,'' etc. 

A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction on the History and Develop¬ 
ment of Islam, especially with reference to India. By Stanley Lane Poole. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 

Passages Eeligious, Moral, Prudential, and Narrative, from the 
Mahabharata and other Sanskrit Works. Freely Translated or Paraphrased in 
English Verses. With an Appendix containing Prose Versions of the Original 
'lexts. By John Muir, LL.D. Post 8vo. cloth. 
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Triibner’s Oriental Series— continued. 

Omental Keligions in their Kelation to Universal Religion. By 
Samuel Johnson. First Section—India. Second Section—China. In Two 
Volumes, post 8vo. cloth. 

Miscellai?eotts Essays Relating to Indian Subjects. Ry B. H. 
Hodgson, late British Minister at Nepal. In Two Volumes, post 8vo. cloth. 

The Gulistah ; or, Rose Garden of Shekh Mushliu’d-din Sadi of 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with an Intro¬ 
ductory Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by Edward 
B. Eastttick;, F.R.S., M.R.A.S., etc. Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth. 

The Jataka Stories. AVith the Commentary and Collection of 
Buddhist Fairy Tales, Fables, and Folk Lore. Translated from the original 
Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. (The first part of the Commentary contains the 
most complete account we yet have of the Life of Buddha.) Vol. I., post 8vo. 
cloth. 

Chinese Buddhism. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Author of “China's Place in Philology/' “ Religion in 
China,’* ete., etc. Post S^o. cloth. 

Buddhist Records of the Western World. Being the Si-ttt-ki by 
IT YEN Thsano. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduction, 
Index, etc. By Samuel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of 
Chinese, University College, London. In Two Vols., post 8vo. cloth. 

The Poems of Hafiz of Shiraz. Translated from the Persian into 
English Verse by E. H. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. Post 8vo, cloth. 

History of the Portuguese in India. Based upon Documentary 
Evidence, now for the first time made available. By J. Geeson da Cunha, 
M.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 

Indian Tales from Thibetan Sources. Translated from the Thibetan 
into German by .4nton Sckiepner. Rendered into English, with Notes, by 
W. R. S. Ral!?ton. In One Volume, post 8vo. 

On the Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilisation in India. One of the 
Florence Prize Essays. By Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha. In Two Volumes, 
post 8vo. 

Trmnpp. — Grammar of the P^sto, or Language of the Afghans, com¬ 
pared with the Iranian and North-lndian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Trumpp. 
8 vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 2I«. 

Trumpp. — Grammar of the Sindhi Language. Compared with the 
San&krit-Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ernest 
Tkumfp. Printed by order of Her Majesty’s Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi, and 590. 15#. 

Van der Tuuk. —Ouilixes op a Grammar of the Malagasy Language 

By H. N. yan per Tuuk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. Ij. 

Van der Tuuk. —Short Account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging 
TO THE Koyal Asiatic Society. By H. N. van dekTouk. 8vo.,pp.52. la.Sd. 

Vedarthayatna (The) ; or, an Attempt to Interpret the Vedas. A 
Marathi and English Translation of the Eig Veda, with the Original Samhita 
and Pada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to XXVIII. 8to. pp. 1—896. Price 
3s. Sd. each. 

Vishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Pnrhnas. By the late H. H. Wilso.v, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc.,etc. Edited by Fitzedward 
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Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 343; Vol. III., 
pp. 34-8; Vol IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V.Part I. pp. 392, cloth. lOs. 6rf. each. 
Vol. V., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward Hall. 8vo. cloth, 
pp.'268. 12 a-. 

Vissering, W.—Ox Chixese Currexcy. Coin and Paper Money. 
With Facsimile of a Bank Note. Koyal 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 219. Leiden, 
1877. 185. 

Wade. —Yii-YEX Tztj-Erit Chi. A progressive course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Mating 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16 ; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £, 4. 

Wade. —Wex-Chiex Tzu-Eeh Chi. A series of papers selected as 
specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. I. By 
Thomas FuancisWade, C.B , Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty's Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv , 72, and 52. £\ 165. 
Wake.^ —Chapters ox Max. With the Outlines of a Science of com¬ 
parative Psychology. By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7s. Qd. 

Wake. —The Etolution of MoKviiir. Beingj a History of the 
Development of Moral Culture. By C. SiAViL.iSD Wake, author of 
“ Chapters on Man,”etc. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 50t>, xii. and 474. 
21 s. 

Watson. —Index to the H.ative and Scientific I^ajies of Indian and 

OTHER Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Fohbes Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc,. Reporter on the 
Products of India. Impelial 8vo., cloth, pp. 65P. £1 11s. 6d. 

" Weier . —On the Eamatana. By Dr. Albbechi Webee, Berlin. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, M.A. Reprinted from 
“ The Indian Antiquary.” Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 

■yi^eber.— The History of Indian Literatyre. By Albrecht Weber. 
Translated from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Dr. Theodor 
Z.ACHAKI.iE, with the .Author’s sanction. Post 8vo. pp. s.\Ui. and 360, cloth, 1878* 
18s. 

Wedgwood. —A DiciioNARr of English EinioioGY. By Hensleigh 
Wedgwood. Third Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. With an Intro¬ 
duction on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., double column, pp. Ixaii. 
and 746. 21s. 

Wedgwood. —On the Origin of L.angc.age. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. -Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 
Ss. 6d. 

West.— Glossary and Index op the Pahlatt Texts op the Book of 
Arda Viraf, The Tale of Gosht-I Fry.ano, The Hadokht Xask, and to some 
extracts from the Diii-Kard and Nirangistan ; prepared from Destur Iloshang-ji 
Asa’s Glossary to the Aida Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, with 
Notes on Pahlavi Grammar. By E. W, We.st, Ph.D. Revised by Martin 
Halo, Ph.D. Published by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 312. 2.5s. 

West and Bnhler. —A Digest of the Hindu Lvw of Iniierit.ance 

and Partition, from the Replies of the Sastris in the several Courts of the 
Bombay Presidency. With Introduction, Notes and Appendix Edited by 
Raymond West and J. G. Bcklkr. Second Edition Demy Svo. sewed, 
pp. 674. X’l I ir. ti'f. 
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Wheeler. —The Histoet oe India prom the Earliest Ages. By J. 

Talboys Wheeler, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Fore^n Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
“ The Geography of Herodotus,*' etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl. 

Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxv. and 576. 

Vol. II., The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period, pp. Ixxxviii. and 6‘80, with 
two Maps. 21#. 

Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival, pp. 484, with two maps. 18#. 
Vol. IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule. pp. xxxii. and 320, 14#. 

Vol. IV. Part II. In the press. 

Wheeler.— Eaelt Recokds of British Ixdia. A History of the 

English Settlement in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of 
old travellers and other contemporary Documents, from the earliest period 
down to the rise of British Power in India. By J. Talbots Wheeler. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 392. 1878. 15#. 

Whitmee.—A Grahhar and Dictionary op the Sahoan Language. 

By Rev, George Pratt, forty years a Missionary of the London Missionary 
Societyin Samoa. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. S. J. Whitmee, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 388. 18s. 

Whitney. —Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By WiLLiAit Dwight 

Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Vale College. 
First Series The Veda; the Avesta; the Science of Language. Cr. 8ro. cl., 
pp. I, and 418. 12s. 

Second Series.—The Ea.st and West—Religion and Mythology—Orthography and 
Phonology—Hindi! Astvanomy. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 446*. 12#. 

Whitney.— Athakta Veda PEATiqiKHTA ; or, Caunakiya Caturddhya- 

yiki (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. Hy William U. Whitnev, Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College, 8vo. pp. 286, boards. 11s. 6 d . 

Whitney. —Langu.age and tite Study of Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whit.ney. Third Edition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 10#, 6d. 

Whitney.— Language and its Study, with especial reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Ijunguages in Yale College. 
Edited with Introduction. Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, 
Gnnim’s Law with Illu'^tratlon, and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., 
LL.D. Cr, 8vo. cl., pp. xxii, and 318. 5#. 

Whitney.— Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the): A Text-book of 

Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By W. D. 
Whitney. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. ^I 11#, 6 d . 

Whitney.—TLiTTiiuYA-PKiTi^AKHYA, with its Commentary, the 

Tribhhshyaratna; Text, Translation, and Notes. By \V. D Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. ^1 5s. 

Williams. — A Dictionary, English and Sanscrit. By Monies 
Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage ofthe Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. 1851. £3 3#. 

Williams. — A Sanskeii-English DicnoNABy, Etymologically and 

Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-Enropean Languages. By Mosibr 
Williams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 4to. cloth, pp. xxy. and 1186. 

£4 14s. 6rf. 
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Williams. — A PEi^cncAt Gkamm.ir of the Saj^skbit Laxstjage, ar- 

ranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use of 
EnijlLsh Students, by Monier Williams, M.A. 1877. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


Williams. —A STLLABrc Dictioxart op tile Chinese Langttage, 
arranged according to the ‘U^'u-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the 
Characters as heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wells 
Williams. 4to. cloth, pp. Ixxxiv. and 1252. 1874. £o os. 

Williams. —First Lessons in the Maori Langeage. With a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. Williams, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 98, cloth. 5«. 

Williams. —Modern India and the Indians. Being a Series of 
Impressions, Notes, and Essays. By Monier Williams, D.C.L. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 244. 1878. 7«. brf. 

Wilson. —Works of the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of ('alcuttaand Paris, and of the Oriental 
boc. of Germany, etc , and Boden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 

Vols I. and 11. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus* 
by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and edited by Dr> 
Reinhold Rost. 2 vois cloth, pp xiii, and599, vi and 416. 2\s. 

Vols. Ill, IV. and V. Essay« Analytical, Criucal, and Philological, on 
Subjects conm'qted with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and Edited by 
Pr. Reinhold Rost. 3 vois. 8vo pp. 408, 4IM), and 390, cloth Price 36#. 

Vols. VI., VII., VllI, IX. and X., Parti, Vishnu Puhana, a System op 
Hindu Mythology and Tuadiiion Vols I. to V. Translated from the 
original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes deiived chiefly fiom other Pur&nhs. 
3y the late H. H. Wilson, Edited by Fiizedw\hd Hall* M.A., D.C.L., 
Oson. 8vo., pp.'cxl.and 210; 344; 344; 340, cloth. 2/. I2.s', 6(1, 

Vol- -X.* Part 2, containing the Index to. and completing the Vishnu Pur&nS., 
compiled by Fit 2 edward Hall. 8vo. cloth pp. 268. I2s. 

Vols. XI. and XII. Select Specimens op the Theatre ofthe Hindus. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F. R.S. 3rd corrected Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. Ixi. and 384 ; and iv. and 418, cl. 21 j. 


Wilson.^ —Select Specimens op the Theatre of the Hindus. Trims- 

lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Hdhace Hayman " II.SON, 
M A., F.R.S. Thiid corrected edition. 2 vols, 8vo., pp. Uxi. and 384, iv. 
aod 418, cloth. 21s, 

CONTRNTS. 

VoL I.—Preface—Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus—Dramas translated from the 
Orisinal Sai)>.kiit—The Mnchchakaii, or the Toy Cart—Vikiam aand Urvasi. or the 
Hno and the Nymph—Fttara Kama Ch.u-itra, or continuation of the History of 
Rdma. 

Vol. II.—Dramas translated from the Original Sanskiit—Mahlti and Madhava, or the Stolen 
Marriage—Mudrii Rakslm^a, oi the Signet of the Minister—Ratnavali, or the 
Necklace—Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 

Wilson _The Pkesent State op the Cultivation of Obiental 

Literature. A Lecture delivered at the Meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Director, Professor H. H. Wilson. 8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 
London, 1852. (id, 

Wilson _A Dictionabt in Sanseeit and English. Translated, 

amended, and enlarged from an original compilation prepared by learned Natives 
for the College of Fort Willi.ara by H. H. Wilson. The Third Edition edited 
hy Jagunmohana Tarkalankara and Khettramohana Mookerjee. I’uhlislicd by 
Gyanendrachandra Kayachoudhuri and Brothers. 4to. pp. 1008. Calcutta, 
1874. £3 3s. 

Wilson (H. H.).— See also Meglia Duta, Eig-Veda, and Vishau- 

Purhua. 
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Wise.-COMMENTABT ON THE HlNDF StsTEM OP MeDICIN’E. By T. A. 

WihE, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., pp. xx. and 432, c'oth. 7s. Qd. 

Wise . — Review of the History of MEDiciyE. By Thomas A. 
Wise, M.D. 2 vols, 8 to. cloth. VoL L, pp. xcviii. and 397; Vol. IL, 
pp. 574. 10«. 

Withers. —The English Language Spelled as Pronounced, with 
enlarged Alphabet of Forty Letters. With Specimen. By George Withers. 
Royal 8vo. sewed, pp. 84. Is. 

Wordsworth.— The Ohurch of Thibet, and the Historical Analogies 

of Buddhism and Christianity. A Lecture delivered at Bombay by W. W ords¬ 
worth, B.A., Principal of Klphinstone College. 1877. 8vo. pp.5I. 2s 6d. 

Wright .—FunDAL Manttals of English History. A Series of 
Popular Sketches of our National History, compiled at different periods, from 
the Thirteenth (.’entury to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Gentry and 
Nobility. Now first edited from the Original Manuscripts. By Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 184. 1872. 15i. 

Wright .—The Homes of Otoer Days. A History of Domestic 
IManners and Sentiments during the Middle Ages. Bv I’homas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.a. W'lth Ilhi'tiations from the Illuminations in contemporary 
Manuscripts and other Sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Fairhoit. Esq., 
F.S.A 1 Vol. medium 8vo. handsomely bound in doth, pp. xv. and 512, 
350 Woodcuts. £1 Is. 

Wright —The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon ; a History of the 
Early Inhabitants of Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity. Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought to Light bv Recent 
Research. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A, F.S.A., etc, etc. I bird Cor¬ 
rected and Enlarged Edition. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xiv. and 562. 145. 

Wright. —Anglo-Saxon and Old-Engllsh Tocabulartes, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Foims of Elenieiifaiy Education, and of the Langua.^es spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., etc. Second Edition, edited, collat«d, and corrected by Richard 
WULCKER. pyess. 

Wylie. —Notes on Chinese Literatitbe ; with introrluotory Remarks 

on the I’rogressive Advancement of the Art; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, inro various European Languaiies. By A. V\YLir., Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society io China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price,16s. 

Yajurveda. —The White Yajurveda in the Madhyandina Hecen- 
sioN. With the Commentary of Mahidhara. Complete in 36 parts. Large 
square 8vo. pp. 571. £4 10?. 

Yates. —A Bengali' Grammar. By the late Rev. W. Yates, D.D. 
Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction to the Bengali Langnsge 
Edited by I. Wenger. Fcap. 8 vo., pp. ir. and ISO, bds. Calcutta, 1R64. 3s.6d. 
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